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INTRODUCTIOX. 


]. THE SANBKRT DRAMA. 

We shall begin with a brief outline of the general structure 
and arrangement of the Sanskrt Drama^ without a knowledge 
of which the remarks on the construction of the present play 
here, as well as those made in the notes, will not be intelligible 
to the general reader. I Poetry in Sanskrt, from its inherent 
nature, as apart from its intrinsic merit, is divided into two 
kinds—‘what is capable of being seen or exhibited, and 
Svhat can only b3 hoard or chanted.’ The drama falls under 
the first division. Tiupaka' is the general term in Sanskrt for 
all dramatic composition, which also comprises a subordinate 
class called IJparuiiaha, The ‘Rupaka,.’ which has Rasa or sen¬ 
timent for its substratum is divided into ten classes vi::, ff- 
nr'JT: I fm H Of the 

Uparupakas or minor dramas there are eighteen species, the most 
important of which are ^Katikas' such as the Ratnavali, Viddha- 
>'4tlabhanjika &:c., Trotakas such as the Vikramorvasdya, and 
Saitakas, such as the Karpuramanjari,—all differing very little 
from the general features of a Xataka, 

Having thus disposed of the division into wdiich the whole 
of the scenic art is capable of falling wo turn to the principle of 
division among tlio Riipakas themselves, which is threefold 
(1) or the Plot of the play, (2) "iren or the 

Hero, (3) and or the Sentiment. These three are the essen¬ 
tial constitutonts, nay, the very life blood, of every dramatic 
piece. Each of these we shall succinctly deal with in its order. 

Tbe first two sections are the sanic as those pertixed to the 87ik. 
f The iiiiformution given here is luainily culled from the Das aril ~ 
puka. The minor particulars not noticed here wodl be found in my 
SrdiityaBuraBangraha (Nir. Ed.). 

I li. R.i ffg cTg'^^ ffj: I t 

Ndtya is another and perhaps a wider term for the drama or the 
dramatic art and is so called because it represeuts the <lifferent situa¬ 
tions in (the 8cien(;e presented by) life. The sage Bharata is the 
founder of the science of luiisio and dramaturgy and his work is styled 
Ndtya S'd.'^tra, Ndtya is also called Ekjta in as much as it lias dris^ 
yatd or the capability of being seen, and Rupaka in as much as its 
subject matter is respreseiited by actors assuming particular characters. 
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1. VA8TU OB PLOT. 

J^aslu is primarily of two kinds: STrRr^TR:^ or ^principar 
and or ^accessary/ Tho principal is that which relates 

to the chief charaters or the persons concerned with the essen¬ 
tial interest of the piece, and pervades the whole arrangement. 
The accessary is that which appears in furtherance of the main 
topic and is concerned with characters other than the Hero or 
the Heroine. This latter is of two kinds; viz^ Pataka and 
Prakarl, Pattikd or ^banner^ is an episode by which the pro¬ 
gress of the plot is illustrated, furthered or hindere I (so as to 
give additional interest to it). It is of a considerable length and 
some times extends to the very end of a play. The Prakari is also 
an episodical incident, of limited duration and minor importance, 
one in which the principal characters take no part. Besides 
thcsSe two, there are three other elements requisite for the deve¬ 
lopment of tho plot. These are or the seed. or the drop, 
and or the final issue. Btja is circumstance leading to the 
ultimate end briefly stated, which, as the plot develops, bears 
multifarious results/^' and which is, as it were, tho seed of the 
plot. Bindu is what cements a break in the plot caused by the 
introduction of some other incident!. Kdrj/a is the final object 
of the plot which being attained the whole is finished. These 
five are technically called Arthaprakritis 

The VastK which is thus divided into five classes may again 
be divided into three classes according to the source of its deriva¬ 
tion. It may be borrowed from history of tradition, or it may 
be fictitious, or mixed e. partly drawn from history and partly 
the creation of the poet’s fancy. A Ndtaka belongs to the 
first class, a Prakarana to the second. 

As regards its development a dramatic plot has fire stages or 
conditions called Avasthda^ They are (1) beginning or set¬ 

ting on foot of the enterprise, (2) effort, (3) in^irRTF prospect 
of success, (4) certain attainment through the removal of 

obstacles, and (5) obtainment of the desired object. While 

these five stages are in progress there must be some links to con¬ 
nect them with the principal and subordinate parts of the main 
notion (the episodes and incidents). These are called the Sandhis, 
They are five in number answering to the five Arthaprakritis^ each 

1 i 
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of which they join with its corresponding stage, vi:, 

and wfOT ( also called or ). Thus 

Mukhasandhl is the combination of the Bija and A'rambha t. e, 
wherein the seed is sown, so to speak, with all its Rasas, In the 
PratimnkhathQYB is the moans ( yalna ) to tho chief end as origi* 
nally implied by the Bija in the Mukha which herein sprouts up* 
In the (jarhha there is attainment and non-attainment of the 
desired end, implying a further sprouting up of the original Bija. 
Thera are impediments but the main plot gains ground under 
resistance. The Avamarsho sandhi is that in which the seed 
attains a more luxuriant growth than in the Garhha, being ac¬ 
companied by Niyatdpti of the end but whose final result i? post¬ 
poned further ofi: by fresh impediments of various sorts, ( as in 
the S'akuntala the king^s forgetting S'akuntala after marriage 
owing to Durvasa’s curse). The Nirmhana or consummation is 
tho harmonious combination of all the a fore-said parts in the 
final catastrophe. 

The subject-matter, whether historical, fictitious or mixed, 
is, from its inherent nature, capable of a two-fold division. It is 
divided into ( 1 ) deserving to be suggested or implied only, 
as being of a dry and otherwise unfit character: and (2) 
fit to be represented and heard as being highly sentimental and 
pleasing. The suggestions or implications are made in five ways- 

: I (l) For Viskambha see notes, 
Act III. (2) Chulikd is the suggestion of some incident from 
behind the scenes ('^) An is one wherein is sug¬ 

gested by the actors at the time of their exit tho connection 
between the act finished and the one to be commenced, which 
otherwise would look disconnected, as the speech of Kiimandaki 
and others at the end of the 3rd Act of the Mdl. Mad. ( 4 ) 
3T|^f^cTRl consists in implanting tho seed of the subject-matter 
of an act in the previous act before it has drawn to its close, so 
tliat the Act following is a continuation of the one preceding ; 

y, the sixth Act of 8 ak. ^the germ of which is cast at tho end 
of the fifth Act. Mai. IJ. and M41. Mad. II. are other instances. 
(5) A or ^ Introducer ^ is one which being interposed 

between any two Acts suggests like tho Vis'kambhaka some 

The distinction, however, between an AiikAsya and an Ank^va- 
tara is considered by some as merely imaginary. Vis'vaiutha actually 
supplants the latter by Aiikamukha which he defines as that where 
the substance of all the other acts is suggested in one Act. 
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past or future event to show tho connection between the parts 
of the story through the conversation of low characters. It can 
never introduce the first Act. According to Jagaddhara the 
language in a Pra, is generally S'aurasenf or any similar dialect, 
as opposed to the Sankrt found in S'uddliavis'kambhaka. 

The subject-matter is farther divided into three kinds-^- 
or or and The terms are 

explanatory of themselves. Tho last is of two kinds, 
and ( which are explained in the notes). Independent 

of those divisions there is one called ) or 

speech from the void (explained in the notes ). 

2. NETA OR THE HERO. 

The IJero is required to be modest, decorous, comely, munifi- 
cent, civil, of sweet address, eloquent, sprung from a noble fami¬ 
ly, Heroes are mentioned to be of four kinds; ri::, vfTTT' 

and Uklrodatta or the Hero 

of sublime qualities is ono who is magnanimous, very profound^ 
patient, not given to boasting, self-possessed, of firm resolve, 
whose high-spirit is concealed and who is true to his engage¬ 
ments, We are not concerned with tho other three classes of 
Heroes here. Each of these Heroes may be of one or other of 
the four sorts, lie may be ^n^uror gallant ?*. equally devoted to 
many women though principally attached to one- or 
‘sly' 2 . e. ono who being attached to one lady covertly acts in a 
way unpleasant to her; or be may be ‘bold^ openly making 
bis professions to another, and not ashamed even when reproach¬ 
ed; or lastly he may be favourable, devoted to one 

Heroine only. The hero has eight manly qualities— 

irrgir, nmn?, and btttr. 

Among the assistants of the Hero, the principal is the 

hero of the Pataka or episodi;, clever in discourse, devoted to his 
master, and a little inferior to him in qualities. Next comes 
the Vidus'aka, his constant companion, whose business consists 
in the repartees of wit, in helping his friend in his love intri¬ 
gues, and thus assisting in the general denouement of the play. 
The third and of equal rank with the Vidus'aka, is Vita, who 
knows one art only and is thereby useful to the Hero. The 
Hero thus equipped may still take into his service ministers of 




state and ministers of religion, ascetics, allies &c. as ^cll as < n- 
nuchs, mutes, barbarians ( Tavanas ) &c. Somotimes there may 
be a Rivahhero called who is avaricious, bold, impi ** 

tuous, criminal and of evil conduct. 

Nuyikfi or the Heroine who must bo possessed of qualiti(‘s 
similar to those of the Hero is of three kinds. She may be th»j 
wife of the hero (^T^) as Sltain the Uttar.; or one belonging to 
another (or ) or a common woman or 

^aT?§fr as Vasantascnil in tboMreh. The may boa maiden 

(so called because she is in the power of h('r guardian ) or tbo 
wife of another. But the latter must not be introduced as the 
Heroine in a play]. The maiden's love, however, better helps the 
Jiasa and is, therefore, the most fovourite theme with many of 
the Sanskrt poets. Further divisions and subdivisions of the 
Nayika are not introduced here as they have very little to do 
with the construction of the drama. For her assistants the 
Heroine may have a and others, pos¬ 

sessing qualities corre^sponding to those of the friends of the Hero, 
3. RASA on SENTIMENT. 

liasa is that lasting impression or feeling produced to his 
overwhelming delight in a man of poetic sensibility by the pro¬ 
per action of the VihhavaSj and yimihhavas as well as the Satt'iia 
and the Vijahhicharibhavas], Bhdva ( vfF^ ) or fooling is the com¬ 
plete pervasion of the heart by any emotion, whether of pleasure 
or pain, arising from the object under sight. Vibhava (f^vry^) or 
an excitant is that which being perceived nourishes the main sen¬ 
timent. It is divided into J'lamhafia^ that which is as it were the 
support or substratum of the Rasa, the person or thing with n - 
ference to which a sentiment arises-such as the Hero or the Heroine 
and Uddipa7ia or what chances (adds to the development of) the 

* a?<»ir (arvr i 

*We may observe, however, the honoiir of tbo Hindu dnuii:u 
that the Parakiyd or she who is the wife of another person is ne\er 
to he made the object of dramatic intrigue; a prolubition that wouM 
have sadly cooled the imagination, and curbed the wit of Dryden 
and Congreve. Wilson. Select Specimens Vol. I. P 45. 

wmiTRt fffr: n I ?rmiTRcT’?r 



sentiment, such as the moon^ the beauties of the vernal season 
&o. beauty, decorations &c. of the principal characters, in the 
case of Srfigara. Atiubkava is the outward manifestation of the 
internal feeling through the eyes, face &c. The S&tvika or 
natural hhams are a subdivision of the Anuhhava, They are 
usually mentioned as eight in number-^^{xr^^rftjr73gr; 

1 I The Vyabhicharis or the Accessaries 

are those bhavas which are not strictly confined to any Jiasa^ 
but appearing and disappearing, like waves in the ocean, they 
serve as feeders to the prevailing sentiment and strengthen it in 
different ways.**^' Sthayibhava (f^rnfr^F^) or Permanent 
Sentiment of a composition is one, the ocean melting all salt 
into water, which, not being interrupted by any sentiment 
contrary or akin to its nature. Now a Rasa would prove contrary 
to another if the or substratum of both were the same. 

But as (principal) and (subordinate) may be mixed 
with one or more of others. 

There are eight Sthiiyibhilvas, Tfrf, 

W, aod on which are based respectively the eight 

sontirn(,‘nts~^fTy The Erotic, The Comic, ^^(tt The J^athetic, 
^ The Furious, sf}^ The Ih roic, The Terrible, 

The Loathsome, and The Marvellous. Then) is a ninth 
sentiment, that of ^Tprl The Quietistic, having ‘tranquility’ 
for its Bthdyibhdva. But it is not suited to dramatic purposes 
and rarely occurs as a main sentiment in a drama. Of these 
eight sentiments frr and and 

and x\^ and are akin to each other as they proceed 
from the same condition of the mind. As we are concerned with 
the Erotic alone, that being the prevailing sentiment in 
Kaliddsa^s plays, we will say something about it here. 
mainly divided into or Love in separation, and 

or Love in union. The former, the Das'aru'paka subdivides 
into two kinds, ar^rPT the Non-consummation of marriage, and 
the Separation of the lovers deep in love (after 
marriage ). The former which arises from the dependent position 
of one or the other of the parties or through distance or through 
the intervention of adverse fate, has ten stages arfHoS’PT, 
f%?cTr &c. mentioned in the com,; the latter occurs through 
jhH, or some such cause or jealous anger, arises 

from a breach in the duties of love () and may 
be on both sides ( rarely; however, the Nayaka is man* ). 

* ni I anfJTHrt 
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This JTPT has several varieties^ such as 3 fgJTTR?F^R &c. 

it is capable of being dispelled in six ways-^f^y JT^- 

aiid is called 5 ^ or iT«inT according to the great¬ 
ness or the smallness of the effort required to make the Nayika 
give it up. is when the two lovers are in the enjoyment 

of each other's company engaged in looking at each other, kiss¬ 
ing each other &c. 

4. THE GENEEAL CONDUCT OF THE NATAKA. 

Every dramatic piece opens with a prelude or prologue (sr^fTr- 
) itself introduced by what is called the Nandi, This N4ndi, 
according to some, must suggest the gist of the whole plot. The 
Su'tradb^ra may sometimes retire after the recital of thcNilndi, 
in which case, another actor; called ( for he establishes as 

it were the topic of the play ) takes his place. In the prelude 
which may begin with a brief allusion to the poit's literary atta¬ 
inments, his genealogy &g. the Sutradh^ra or the Bthapaka 
suggests the subject in the form of the Bija, or by a simple begin¬ 
ning; or by naming the character just to enter as in the S'akun- 
tala. He must please the audience with sweet songs descriptive 
of some season and couched in the Bhirativrtti, The 
is of two kinds. ( 1 ) as in theRat., and( 2 ) in which 

the Sutradhara holds conversation with the actress or assistants 
bearing on the subject to be introduced. This latter is of three 
kinds of which one is 3q-^TffTfiT^T^. When the entry of a charact¬ 
er is directly indicated by the Satradhara saying 'here he 
enters'; that is Prayogatis'aya. 

The prelude being over the piece is commenced; being here 
after arranged and exhibited in the manner indicated in the three 
foregoing sections. The whole matter should be well determin¬ 
ed and divided into Acts and Scenes, A Ndtaka may consist 
of from five to ten Acts. The Hero should be Dhirod/ltta. The 
prevailing sentiment should be or sometimes 

others being introduced as conductive to its development. 
Nothing should be introduced in the play which either mis- 
beseems the Hero or is discordant with the main sentiment. 
An Act must not bo tiresoraely long, should be full of Jlasa and 
introduced by Vis kamlhaka &c. according to necessity. Its 
close is marked by the exit of all characters. Such incidents as 
journeys, massacres; wars &c., should not be represented in a 
play, they may only be indicated. The death of the Hero must 
never be exhibited. This accounts for the somewhat monto- 



nou8 character of Sanskxt plays and the absence of tragedies 
in Sanskrt. ^'^The play should end, as it began, with a benedic¬ 
tion or prayer, called the Bharataviikya, which is repeated by 
the principal personages and contains an expression of their 
wishes for general prosperity and happiness. The Unity of in¬ 
terest or action must be maintained throughout. As regards the 
language to be used in a piece, the Hero and the higher charac¬ 
ters speak in Classical Sanskrt, while female and other minor 
characters speak in the diiferent Prakrit, dialects. The student 
will see from the foregoing sketch, that the characteristic 
peculiarties of the Indian drama are mainly three (1) its pecu¬ 
liar structurej (2) absence of the distinction between Comedy 
and Tragedy, and (3) the diversity of language to be spoken by 
the characters. 

The above mentioned general characteristics of a Ndtak belong 
with certain modifications to the other divisions of the Rupaka 
as well. Of these we may notice the Prakarana and the Trotaka. 
The plot of a should be fictitious and drawn from real life 

in a reputable^ class of society. The Hero who must be 
may be of ministerial rank, or a Brahmana or a merchant 
( Vais'ya ). The Heroine may be a maiden of a noble family, 
or a courttjsan. The most appropriate sentiment is the Erotic. 
Gamblers and other low characters should be introduced, 
there should be ten Acts. The Mill. Mad. and the Mrch. belong 
to this species. A Trotaka may consist of 5, 7, 8 or 9 Acts, 
the characters to be represented should be celestial as well as 
human, as in the Vik. The V^idus'aka should take a promi¬ 
nent part in it and be present in every Act, The prevailing 
sentiment Bhould be In other particulars it does not 

differ from the NiUaka. 

Wilson observes—They (the Hindu plays) never offer a cal«- 
initoiiB conclusion, which as Johnson remarks, was enough to consti¬ 
tute a Tragedy in Shakespear a days, and although they propose to 
excite all the emotions of the human breast, terror and pity included 
they never effect this object by leaving a painful impression upon 

the mind of the spectator. The Hindus in fact have no Tragedy. 

The absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu dramas is not merely 
ail unconscious omission; such catastropliics prohibited by a positive 
rule. The conduct of what may bo termed the classical drama of the 
Hindus is exemplary and dignified. Nor is its moral purport neglect¬ 
ed; and one of their writers declares, in an illustration familiar to 
ancient and modern poetry, that the chief end of the Theatre is to 
disguise, by the insidious sweet, the unpalatable, but salutary bitter, 
of the cup. 




n. THE POET. 

1. His Life, Works and Pobtry. 

At the outset it must be admitted that we 
“have absolutely ao trustworthy information re¬ 
garding the personal history of Kiilidiisa, the brightest 
jewel of the mine of Indian poets. The curiosity of the 
querist who would ask—‘Where and when was he born’ ? 
‘who were his parents’? ‘When did he die ?&c.’—must ever 
remain unsatisfied. The poet has studiously observed utter 
silence about himself in his works. Head them howsoever 
we may, we find no allusion, no incident mentioned, that 
may directly shed any light either on his person or any re¬ 
markable event of his life. In the words of Hazlitt ‘he was 
the least of an egotist that it was possible to be.’ His poeti¬ 
cal productions alone stand as an immortal monument of 
his surpassing poetic excellence. And we must content 
ourselves with gathering what little information we can 
about a poet of such world-wide repute from external 
sources and a few incidents found here and there in his 
works which have a distant bearing upon the history of his 
life. Reserving for a future section the question about the 
date of the poet, we proceed here to state the few facts 
that can thus be known about him. A time-honoured 
tradition supported by internal and external evidence 
associates the name of K&liddsa witli that of the epoch- 
making king VikraraMitya of Ujjayini. The keen interest 
and the filial love with which the poet describes the Maha- 
kdla, and Siprd, and the other beauties of Ujjayini unmis¬ 
takably point to the conclusion that he must have been a 
native of that city. And the varions covert references to the 
name of Vikrama in fully eulogistic terms, which are doubt¬ 
less meant to immortalise King Vikrama,ditya, are inexpli¬ 
cable if that monarch be not regarded as the poet’s patron. 
Kdli. betrays also considerable acquaintance with court-life 
in his works. This circumstance, coupled with the fact that 
there is no allusion in his writings to the Goddess of Wealth 
having ever frowned upon him, shows that he was in affluent 
circumstances and had not the misfortune ever to drink the 
bitter cup of poverty. He was a Brabmana by caste and was 

V. I. 2. 
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a devout worshipper of S'iva though by no means a sectarian. 
He seems to have travelled a good deal, at least in Northern 
India. For, as Dr. BhauDftjl remarks, he is the only poet 
who describes a living saffron flower, the plant of which 
grows in Kashmira. His graphic description of the Himala¬ 
yan scenes looks very much like that of one who was an eye¬ 
witness. Unlike llhavabhtlti and many another brother poet 
he appears to have enjoyed great popularity during his life¬ 
time. He was ‘an admirer of field-sports and describes their 
beneficial effects with the exactness of a true sports-man.’ 
Thoirgh fond of pleasures he was not the unscrupulous volu- 
](tuary he is supposed to be by some critics, as is clear from 
the many noble sentiments expressad in the S'dkuntala ( cf. 

‘te- S'ak. V. and our note ad loc). It also 
appears from tlie same play that he was against love-mar¬ 
riages though always actuated with the most generous sen¬ 
timents towards tlie fair sex. His works bear further testi- 
ujony tolas considerable aquaintance with the Vedas, the 
2 )hilosophy taught by the Upanishads, the Bhagavatgitd, 
the Puranas, the systems of Sdhkliya, Yoga and Vcddnta as 
propounded by Badardyana, medicine and the rudiments of 
astronomy. Beyond these few facts nothing is known for 
certain about our j»oet at present. A few conjectures have 
been advanced as to some other particulars but to test their 
correctness or otherwise falls within the province of the 
antiquary. 

The i>oet’s silence about himself in his works 

ills Works* * 

gave an opportunity to many unscrupulous 
inferior j)Octs to father their own works upon him. The 
following are notable among the works attributed to him:— 

(I) (2) ^R€*rf(3)rst?T,(4)^5jT,(5):(rrw^c3', 

(II) (12) (13) (14) 

(15) TT^rtrTJTTOT, and (16) Of these 

the first seven are acknowledged by all critics to be his. 
The authorship of 8—11 is doubtful* ( though opinion has 
been drifting to the conclusion that they are not his), 
while the rest are to bo dismissed as the pro¬ 
ductions of some inferior hands. Here, therefore, we are 


® See Mr* Chiplurikar’s essay on KMi, in Marathi, pp. 28-29, 
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concerned with the first ^seveIl alone. The most convenient 
and reliable methoJ of studying the develoimient of the 
poet’s mind and its relation to his productions would be to 
read his works in their chronological order. But we have no 
external evidence whatsoever to ascertain the chronology of 
Kiiliddsa’s works. It must, therefore, be based wholly on 
internal evidence. Judged as such the works would stand 
in this order—Poems—-=^ 5 ®, and 

and^TT^-cT^;orbothindescriminately as— 

and Space will 
not permit us even to refer to these briefly. We will only 
remark in passing that the last three are the outcome of 
the poet’s matured poetic faculties and riper years. Of 
course we shall deal fully with the Vik. in a separate section. 

^ Ka'lida'sa, the immortal bard of the land of 

IS oetry . indisputably the greatest master mind 

in Sanskrt .poetry. His genius has been recognised in India 
from very early times.’*'He has been and will ever be enshrin¬ 
ed in the hearts of his countrymen as the prince of Indian 
poets. That his countrymen place him at the head of all the 
Sansk? t poets, unparalleled^;and unsurpassed by those who 
have preceded or followed him, is natural enough; but he 
has evoked spontaneous outpourings of praise and manifesta¬ 
tions of admiration from the foreign scholars and poets who 
had access to his works either directly or through transla¬ 
tions. Goethe has voluntarily bestowed the highest meed 
of praise on him—so much was he enraptured )>y the 
charms of Kdlidiisa’s Muse and struck with his poetic 
genius. This is what he says about the S'akiintala— 
Would’st thou the young year’s blossom and the 
fruits of its decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, fed ? 

Would’st thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole 
name combine ? 

I name thee, 0 S'akuntahi and all at once is said.f” 

® For the opinions of the Native Pandits and cries see our 
introduction to Raghu and the Sanskrt introduction to this play. 

f As translated from the German by E. B. Eastwick. 
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When we remember that Goethe himselfwas the greatest 
poet of Germany and one of the greatest of the world, we 
realise the importance of his estimate of our poet. The well- 
known philosopher and traveller, Humboldt, pronounces 
the following judgement—“Kalidiisa, the celebrated 
author of the S'ilkuntala, is a marsterly describer of the 
influence which nature exercises upon the minds of 
lover, Tenderness in the expression of feeling and 
richness of creative fancy have assigned to him his lofty 
place among the jioets of all nations. Tlie celebrated critic 
Schlegel has also assigned him a very liigh position 
amongst the glorious company of ths ‘Sons of Song. ’ 

Several eminent Orientalists have also oftered their tribute 
of praise to our Indian Shakespeare, as Sir William Jones 
was the first to call him-the very comparison of Kalidasa to 
Shakes 2 )eare is the highest form of eulogy that could be be¬ 
stowed upon liim by foreign critics. Sir Monier W'illiams 
while writing about the S'akuntala thus expresses liiinself- 
“No composition of Killidtisa disjJays more the richness of 
his jroetical genius, tlie exuberance of liis imagination, the 
warmth and play of his fancy, his profound knowledge of the 
human heart, his delicate appreciation of its most refined 
and tender emotions liis familiarity with the workings and 
counterworkings of its conflicting feelings—in short more 
entitles him to rank as the Shakespeare of India.” Prof. 
Lassen—we are sorry for want of space we cannot quote him 
fully—calls hint ‘the brightest star in the firmament of 
Indian artificial (?) poetry’.* AVe thus find that Kalidasa 
has established his sovereignty in the liearts of all alike. 
Now it may be asked ‘what is there in Kdlidtlsa which 
establishes his undisiuited (daim to the highest honour 
whch is thus bestowed upon him?’ Unless this question is 
answered satisfactorily, Kalidhsa’s merits as a 2 >oet cannot 
be said to be determined. AVc have discussed this question 
in the last section of our introduction to the ^dkuntala to 
which the student is referred. 

Now we shall briefly consider K4lidfisa’s poetry, his style 

® Lasaen^s Alterthumakunde, Band ii. p 458; for the quotation 
nee Dr. Bhuii Dilji’a Literary remaina p. 2 
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and diction in general. His poetic genins has broo^t Sans- 
krt poetry to the highest elegance and refinement. His style 
is peculiarly pure and chaste. It has neither ‘ the laxity of 
the Par&uasnorthe extravagant colouring of later poems.’ 
It is uuartificial and characterised by brevity consistent 
with perspicuity. An unaftected simplicity of expression and 
an easy flowing language mark his writings which are em¬ 
bellished with similes unparalleled for their beauty and ap¬ 
propriateness, and pithy general sayings. His diction is mark 
ed by absence of long compounds, involved conBtructions,and 
overwrought rhetoric, and by very few puns. Kdliddsa excels 
other jioets in his description of the sublime and the beauti¬ 
ful. It is a principle recognised by all modern critics that 
‘Nature must be the life and essence of poetry’; and in 
respect of this Kalidasa may be said to be essentially a poet 
ofNature(ofcourseinthe limited sense ofthe term which it 
is possible to attach to it in those times of gay luxury and 
general prosperity). He describes with most effective 
toiKihesthe gorgeous scenery ofthe mountain Himalaya— 
its snow-clad and mineral-covered summits, the peaks where 
sunshine ever reigns, the fragrant and cool breezes blowing 
there the wilds with the hunters, the musk deer, the potent 
herbs shedding lustre at night, the CMmara deer, the 
M&nasa lake &c.; and his description of the Ganges and the 
peaceful hermitage life is very striking and life-like. His 
descriptive powers are great and some ofthe scenes in the 
S'ak., the Meg. and the Raghnvamsa are so enchanting 
as to hold his readers spell-bound. 

2. Ka'lida'sa and BHAYAnnu'Ti. 

The only dramatic poet whom we can compare with Kfi,li- 
dilsa is Bhavabhili; and although as a poet on the whole we 
may place Kfilidasa above Bhavabhiiti,a8 a a dramatic poet 
the palm is certainly disputed with him by the later. Nay, 
the tide of opinion among the Pandits once ran so high as 
to decidedly declare in favour of Bhavabhilti, as the author 
ofthe IIttara.* These two poets are justly regarded as the 

*Cf the memorable line i For an interest¬ 

ing anecdote which makes the two poets exist contemporaneously with 
each other see Dr. Sir Bhlnd&rkar’s preface to Mill. Mad. pp. 6-7. 
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leading dramatists in Sanskrt. Both are most original poets 
gifted with genius of the highest order. Both are masters 
of the natural style of poetry and both are equally happy 
in their choice of words. True that Bhavabhhti’s style is 
rather elaborate and in a few places marked by long 
compounds, but in that the poet was unconsciously yielding 
to the tendency of his age. If Kftlid&sa has more fancy and 
imagination Bhavabhhti is more sentimental and passionate. 
Ktilidilsa excels in depicting the sentiment of Love 
while Bhavabhfiti is in his element when depicting the 
sentiments of Pathos and Heroism (4 tt)- Neither, 
however, is much inferior to the other in depicting what 
may be called the other’s forte. As Dr. Sir Blulndftrkar 
remarks, ‘the former suggests or indicates the sentiment 
which the latter expresses in forcible language. In the 
words of Sanskrt critics Kdlidiisa’s Rasa is conveyed or 
Ahldegakta by i]xelahshya or vjaiigya sense of words, while 
Bhavabhhti’s is conveyed by the VAchya sense. K&lidilsa’s 
may be described as the synthetical method of poetry as 
opposed to Bhavabhuti’s, which is analytical. We shall give 
a few quotations in illustration of what we have said above. 
When Dush sees Sakuutald after love has wounded his 
heart, he simply says—‘ ’ p. 70 ( see also 

our note on this); hut cf. Bhavabhiiti (Mill. Mill. III. 16)— 

^rn^’n n 

Here the feeling is the same but the different forms of it 
are forcibly descrihed. Compare the scene between Dnshy- 
anta and S'akuntaU when left alone with what Mdd. says 
when Mdlati embraces him in the disguise of her friend 
Lavdhgikd. 

r% 'ftw 

C/. also, and as instance of Bhavabhfiti’s forcible style, 

the first effect produced on Mddhava on seeing Mftlatl. He 
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gq^rriT5=^^«rfHqw «fr ^r inm^ i 

^F^rP?nfiRI% ’g* fTT^ M 

Compare further the meeting of Dushyaiiata and Sdkiin* 
tali ( p. 86. I &c. ) with that of Madhava and 

Mdlati-( cTct: &c.) 

ffW 5 &c. VIII. 1. 2. Again he says—3T^ 
and 


We have drawn upon the Mfil. Mad. because like the 
S'ilk. it is a love play"^. It may be, as Sir Bhanddrkar re¬ 
marks, that BhavabhiUi has modelled the love ofMadhava 
and Miilati upon thatof Dushyanta and S'akuutald. But the 
love of Madhava is more iotherial than that of Dushyanta 
and perhaps BhavabluUi as a poet is more lotherial than 
Kalidasa. BhavabhiUi's delineation of the senliment of 
pathos is simply unparalleled cTg^r)* As a 

poet of nature and as a describer of the picturesque he is 
not inferior to Kalidasa. The plays of Kalidilsa on the whole 
do not much aim at giving a realistic picture of the life of 
the society of his times; Bhavabhuti’s do. The characters 
of K&lidasa are more romantic and idealistic in their 
conception, those of BhavabhiUi more realistic and varied. 


3. The Date of The Poet. 

We turn now to the much vexed question of the date 
of Kalidtea and thank to the labours of Prof. R. N. Apte 
and Mr. Nandarglkar, it may now be said to have been fi¬ 
nally established. But we have neithe r the time nor space at 

® Mar^ltht Btudents will do well to read Mr. Chiplunkars essays 
on the two poets. 
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•our disposal even to fully quote their arguments on the point. 
We will, therefore, give a brief summary of the main argu¬ 
ments on which they (and especially the former) have based 
their conclusion. Tradition mentions KdlidAsa as a 
contemporary of king VikramAditya, as one of the nine 
gems at his court. King Vikramaditya, who was an epoch- 
maker, founded the era known after him, which is almost 
universally accepted as commencing with 56 B. C. A few 
antiquarians,* however, do not accept this as the correct 
date of that monarch but bring him down to A. D. 544 
propounding a theory of their own which is known as 
The Kobur Theory. 

544 A D battle of Korurt marks a turning point in 
Indian history, Vikramiiditya having defeated in 
it the Mle^i^rhas. Fergusson held that, to commemorate 
this important event, an era was invented and that its begin¬ 
ning was placed back six hundred years. So ho supposed the 
true date of VikramA,ditya to be A. D. 544; and this theory 
for a time held sway. For, for a long time after the re¬ 
searches of scholars had commenced in the field of ancient 
Indian chronology, no inscription was discovered bearing a 
date prior to 600 of the Vikrama era. Such an inscription, 
however, has been lately discovered,J viz. the Mandasor 
Inscription, dated the year 529 of the Vikrama era. Its 
great support being thus taken away the Korur Theory 
collapses and the time honoured authority of the tradi¬ 
tionary account remains unshaken. Then there is 
The Theory of The Nine Gems. 

Nine eminent men called ‘the nine gems’ adorned the 
court of Vikramdditya. Ofthese Amaradevaor Amarasimha 

® KAilidilsa was once unscrupulously dragged to the 11th century 
A. D. by some Western Scholars. But the discovery of the Aihole 
inscription at once furnished the 7lh century A. D. as the downward 
limit of the poet’s date. 

t About this battle there is no evidence other than of Albiruni; 
but Dr. Max Muller says Albiruni does not invent battles, but tells us 
what he was told, 

X Dr. Peterson’s Essay on P^pini. 
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is said to have lived between the visits to this country of Fa 
Hian and Hiouen Thsang in 414 A. D. and 642 A. D. 
respectively. For in Fa Hian’s time the great shrine at 
Gayfi,, which an inscription says was built by Amaradeva, 
was not in existence while it has been referred to in the 
account of the travels of the second Chinese pilgrim. 
Vanlhamihira is sujjposed to have died in 587. On the evi¬ 
dence of these dates of the contemporaries of the poet, Dr. 
Kern, who is a strong supporter of this theory, places Kali¬ 
dasa in the latter half of the sixth century. Kext there is 

The Thkoky of Renaissance 

propounded by Dr. Max Mhller. He divides the whole 
Sansk/ t literary period into two parts, the first beginning 
with the Vedas and ending with the first century of the 
Christian era. Then comes what the great Doctor calls ‘an 
interregnum' a period during which foreigners invaded India 
and so the literary genius was dormant. Dr. Max Mhller 
places the Renaissance of Sanskrt learning in the 6th 
century A. D. with the reign of Vikraniiiditya. The period 
called ‘•Interregnum ’ was really speaking not destitute of 
literary productivity, as has been shown by Drs. Peterson 
and C. Buhler, and therefore if Kalidasa is to be consider¬ 
ed as the first poet of the new school, lie must be placed con¬ 
siderably earlier than Dr. Max Miiller does. This theory 
also is weakened by the fall of the Korur Theory. Thus 
these two theories cannot be regarded as perfectly sound, 
whereas the theory of the nine gems is but imperfectly put 
forth and not without many a priori conclusions and 
speculations as to probabilities. If the tradition about the 
nine gems proves any thing beyond doubt it proves the 
connection of Killidfisa with king Vikramdditya, being 
corroborated by other kind of evidence, such as the covert 
allusions to that king in the Vik. &c. As for the contem- 
poranioty of the nine gems the tradition cannot be true. 

There are some minor things which have been pushed into 
the controversy.* These are the alleged covert references 

For some of the anecdotes referiing to KMid^a in connection 
with this point see Intro, to Baghu. 
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to DingnAga aud Niclmla in the Meghadflta, the former a foe- 
and the latter a friend of Kdlidasa. The identity of M4tr- 
gupta, a king of Kashmira and Kdliddsa ( for, nameis in 
Sansk/t are often titles and Mdtrgupta lit. ‘protected by 
the mother ^ may also be taken asKilliguptaor KdlidAsa,) 
and the supposed astronomical references'^ in the works of 
Kaliddsa to the astronomical theories of A'ryabhatta who 
lived in 47G. A. D, Prof. Apte has examined all these at 
some length and on the first point he comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that Ifingnaga and Nichula were not contemporaries 
of the groat KalidS-sa, but must have been contemporaries 
of some other Kalidasa. On the second point he observes 
that Matrgupta ainl Kalidasa were two different persons, 
since they are differently quoted by Kshemendra and other 
writers and Commentators (and among them Kaghava- 
bhatfa). The supposed astronomical references have really 
no astronomical significance at all and it cannot be said 
that Kalidasa was acquainted with the astronomical works 
ofA'ryabhatla. Mr. K. !>. Pathak, the latest exponent 
of the Cth century theory repeats tlie arguments given 
above but principally grounds his conclusion on his theory 
about the Hiina kings, allusion to whom is made by the 
poet in the Raghuvamia. He argues that since there is 
no mention made of the ITfinas in the Rilmiiyana, the con¬ 
clusion follows that Kdliddsa unc()ns(nouBly refers to the 
Hiina kings of his own time who held sway over the 
Punjab and Kdshmir, and especially to Mihirakula who, 
about, the year 53'-J“533, retired to the Punjab after his 
overthrow by Yasodharavarman and BahVJitya, But this 
rests merely on assumption; for there are references to the 
liiliias even in Mali. Bhar. Prof. Apte has also shown that 
just beyond Bactria or the threshold of ancient India, 
the Hunas Iiad constituted a imwerful empire from the 
middle of the 3rd century B.C. to the end of the Jst or the 
2nd century A. D. 

® Notable among these is unm ft snrrfu- 

where uprr is wrongly translated as * the shadow of the earth, its 
correct significance being *a reflection * as clearly interpreted by 
Malli. The word is similarly used in 8'ak. VII. 37. 
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Vatsabhiiti, the author of the Mandasor inscription, copies 
several ideas from KAlidftsa. The latter must, therefore, 
have lived prior to 472 A. D. Again Asvaghoiia, the author 
of a life of the great Buddha in Sanskrt, has numerous 
passages similar to those occurring in the works of K4li- 
diisa. Now Khliddsa was an original poet, borrowing his 
subjects from Valmiki and other ancient authors. Asvagoaa 
was more of a philosopher than a poet and may, with greater 
probability, be supposed to have borrowed his ideas from 
Kdlidasa. The date of Asvagosa is given as 7>^ A. D., and 
if we suppose him to have borrowed from Kalidasa the 
latter will have to be placed earlier than 78 A. D. And in this 
view Dr. Peterson also concurs when he says ‘ Kdliddsa 
stands near the beginning of the Christian era, if, indeed, 
he does not overtop it.’ 

There is also internal evidence pointing to the same conclu¬ 
sion. We have first the evidence obtained from the state of 
the law of inheritance and the penalty for theft as they are 
indicated in passages in the S'ak. The passage in the Sixth 
Act of the drama announcing the death of the merchant 
Dhauamitra, who is dying heirless, seems to Prof. Apte to 
refer to a period when the widow of a deceased iiersou 
could not inherit his estate. Such a period is to be found 
only before the Christian era, when Manu, Apastambaand 
Vasishtha held sway, and B?haspati, Sahkha, Likhita and 
Yiijnavalkya had not yet written their codes. The penalty 
for theft, as indicated in the 2 >rologue to the Sixth Act, 
seems to have been the extreme one, it being the theft of 
a jewel. There is also a passage of similar import in Vik. 
(sTRtHT V. 1.) in which the feathery thief that 

had stolen away the king’s favourite gem is referred to. 
The penalty for theft has been from time to time^mitigated 
with the progress of civilisation. Manu and Apastamba 
lay down the extreme penalty, the option of fine being 
introduced later on as we find it in the Srapti of Brhaspatl. 
These two circumstances tend to show that Kftliddsa 
flourished at a period which is anterior to B?'haspati, the 
latter being generally jdaced in the first century A. D. 

Prof. Apte further calls attention to the fact that there 
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is no reference to the Nydya philosophy in the works of 
Kdliddsa (except perhaps in Eag. XIII. 1. in which the word 
occurs bat which the poet might have borrowed 
from the SAhkhyas) and concludes that he must have lived 
before the development of that philosophy. Then again we 
have the evidence of style. The artificiality of diction and 
the fondness for long compounds and double-meaning words 
which mark the writings of Dandin (who in his K&vyhdarsa 
says that an abundance of compounds forms the very vigour 
of poetry), Bana, BhavabhiUi ( 7th century A.D. ) and 
other mediioval writers, are entirely absent in KdlidAsa, a 
fact which shows that he must be placed some six or seven 
centuries before them-a period necessary to cause such a 
revolution in the art of literary composition considering 
the scanty means of the propagation of learning in those 
times. From the above mentioned few facts it is abun¬ 
dantly clear that Kdlidhsa lived in the first century B. C. 
at the latest (the upward limit of his date being 300 B. C. 
according to some writers), 

III. THE PLAY. 

1. Gkxeral Remauks. 

The Vikramorvasiya is the second of the three dramas 

Ciriicai attributed to Kalidfisa. That the play is an 
Kemarks. emanation from the same hand as the Abhijndna- 
s'akuntala is doubted by no critic. It is a love drama and 
belongs, according to the Sdhityadarpaha, to that subdivi¬ 
sion of dramatic compositions which are known as ‘Trotakas, 
(a division not perhaps known to the poet himself). The 
language employed in it displays all the elegance and the 
beauties of Kdliddsa’s style though less perfect than those 
in the S'dkuntala. H. H. Wilson thus compares the two 
plays—“The subject of each is taken from heroic mytho¬ 
logy, and a royal demi-god and nymph of more than human 
mould are the hero and heroine of either; there is the 
same vivacity of description and tenderness of feeling in 
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both, the like delicate beauty in the thoughts and extreme 
elegance in the style. It may be difficult to decide to which 
the palm belong (that it belongs to Sak. nobody now doubts- 
Ed.); but the story of the present play is perhaps more 
skilfully woven and the events rise out of each other more 
naturally than in S'tikuutala, while on the other hand, there 
is no one personage in it so interesting as the heroine of that 
drama.We may farther observe that we notice in both 
almost the same elevation of the poet^s genius, the same 
richness of imagery, the same chaste style of composition 
and the absence of any forced construction or offensive 
conceit, the same command of language and felicity of ex¬ 
pression, the same ardent love of the beautiful and the same 
power of penetration into the inmost recesses of the human 
heart and its conflitiag feelings. The Vikramorvasiya 
abounds in beautiful descriptions especially of scenery. 
Popular sayings and pithy maxims season the conversational 
portion, and its language though less refined and elaborate 
than that of the S'ak. is neither tumid nor low. The metres 
which arc mostly of tlie shorter kind are very musical and 
full of variety. 

The mastery of Kalidasa in the choice of comparisons* is 
conspicuously seen in this play. Among the most striking 
passages are to be noted liis comparison between the king 
and the sun as to their work and mid-day rest(IL 1. ), fur¬ 
ther between the king and the leader of the elejffiautherd 
between Urvasi carried away by anger and the 
foaming torrent (IV. 28) and between Urv. and the creeper 
(TV. 38). Other similes of exquisite taste and gracefulness 
are those with which he illustrates the recovery of Urv. 
from the swoon (I. 7 ), the anxious waiting of her friends 
(1. 10),andher expected meeting with them (I. 12), the 
aspect of the East at moon-rise (III. 6), the approach of 
Narada(V. 19)and others too numerous to note here but 
wliich we have taken care to point out in the notes. We 
cannot, however, close these remarks without referring to 

riie similes of KAlidasa are considered to be the happiest in 
the language. Cf» the traditionary opinion of the S'astris— 

g:q>TT ii 

V. I. 3 . 
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the 2 <assage iu which the royal dignity shared by father 
and son is compared with the Ganges dividing its waters 
between the Himalaya and the ocean. 

It will be found that the Vikramorvaslya satisfies most of 
the conditions laid down in the first section of 


Technical 

Remarks. 


the iiitroductiou. The play opens with a bene¬ 
diction which also suggests the subject matter 


and closes with the usual Bharatavdkya» The intro¬ 

duces the heroine to the liero and love germinates between 
tliem. The final object is their union in wedlock. The ground 
for the seed was jirepared, in the case of the king, when the 
A psarases gave him a lively description of IJrvasst’s charms. 
Tiie seed is cast when the king and (Jrvasi sec each other 
(seep]). 15,16;. Ittakesup the whole of the first Act and 
the prologue to the second Act. The fill« i^P the 

whole of the second Act and a portion of the third Act, as 
jar asp. 7 !3. The seed sprouts up in this which is marked 
by the Vidiisaka and (fiiitralekha, and by the Cheti and the 
queen. The effort or Pmya/m is implied in II. 2 

The search for means to the desired end, Urvasi’s depar¬ 
ture at the summons from her lord and the queon^s inter¬ 
ference notwithstanding, forms the Bindu, The 
begins from where the Pratimukha closes and ends with the 
departure of the queen (p. 84). The seed is shown to grow 
further in as much as the king hears from TJavasj an actual 
confessionof her love. There is hope of success (^fFTrar) as 
the obstacle from the queen is removed. This Sandhi, how¬ 
ever, is characterised by tbe absence of the PatdkA,. The 
actually begins with UrvasPs entrance (p. 84) 
and extends to the close of the fourth Act. There 
or certain attainment hut it is obstructed by QrvasPs meta¬ 
morphosis. The occupies the last Actof our play. 

In it all the fore-going arrangements terminate in the 
happy union of the husband^ wife and son. 

The action which is less varied than that of the Sfik. is 
lirogressive in its main parts and sustains the interest to 
tbe last although not with the same degree of intensity 
throughout. The introduction of a rival wife, and,the love- 
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meeting and their interrnptions which form a necessary 
ingredient of love plays excepting in a few cases, the 
description of female beauty and the feelings of two lovers, 
tlie contrivance of making one i)arty overhear the conversa¬ 
tion or the solilo(]ny of the other, are much the same in this 
as in other plays. In making the queen give up her jealousy 
apparently without an adequate cause, the poet has perha]»s 
counted a little too much on the nobility of her mind and 
the good sense of the audience. A curious leature of 
Killidilsa’s plays is that tlie Vidusaka jtlays a conspicuous 
{art in the Mai., is a mediocre in this play and 
almost a nonentity in the S'f’iknntala. 

With regard to the extraordinary number ofthePrakrta 
passages found in the fourth Act in some Editions, it must 
be observed that they are not genuine. We have shown 
these to be interpolations (see notes to crRltrs'- p- I'IS) It 
is a strange coincidence that both, the tlu'rd Act of the 
Hak. and tlie foiirth Act of the present {day, should liavc. 
been tampered with by meddlesome critics or {joets. 

2. THE PLOT. 

Purhravas, the son of Budha and Ihl and king of 
Pratishthana is the hero of the play. His queen is 
Ausinari, daughter of Kilairaja. Urvasi, a nymph of 
heaven, is the heroine. 

Prelude—KitQr the Nandi and the announcement of the 
{)lay, the shrieks of heavenly nymphs crying for help are 
heard. 

Act I. 

Scene —Peak of the IIemaku'ta Mountain. 

King Purhravas while driving back to the earth after 
having jjaid his respects to the divine Sun hears the shrieks 
of the nymphs and asks them what kind of help they need. 
Learning from them that the seizure of their friend, TJrvasi, 
along with Ohitralekh:! by Ke.sinwas the cause of their dis¬ 
tress he sets out against the demon, the nymphs promis¬ 
ing to wait for him on the peak of the Hemakiita mountain. 
Presently the king returns successfully with Urva^ and 
Chitralekha, On their way back UrvasI recovers from her 
swoon; the king is captivated with her peerless charms; she 
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with his nobility; neither, however, knows the real feeling 
of the other. They meet the other nyraphs. Ghitraratha, 
the Gaudliarva king, who was deputed by Indra to rescue 
the nymphs, arrives, congratulates the king and invites 
him and UrvasI to heaven. Tlie king very courteously 
excuses himself; the nymphs depart. Urvasi pretends tn 
be caught by a creeper and casts a longing glance at the 
king which tlie latter returns with equal affection. 

Act. it. 

Scene i. F/nxirons of the Vima'naparic(U[AN1)A juilace. 

The king returns to his city but his lieart is wounded l)y 
Love. His queen marks tlie altered state of his mind and 
asks one of her maids to learn the king^s se(5ret from his 
intimate friend, Mhnavaka. The foolish Vidusaka betrays 
the love of his friend. 

Scene ii. The prirate garden of the palace of 
Ptjuu'rayas a/ Traytuja. 

The king, on his jiart pining after rrvasi, seeks, with 
Vidusaka, rest in the pleasure garden. There he unbosoms 
the real state of liis mind to his friend. At about the same 
time Urvasi, irresistibly drawn by her own heart, comes, 
accompanied by Ghitralekha, to tlie garden, wliere the two 
remaining invisible by their divine jiower, overhear the 
conversation between the king and Vidnsaka. Urvasi dis¬ 
covering that the king is uncertain as to her own feeling 
avows her love to him by means of a birch-leaf and then de- 
liglits him with her presence. She is, liowever, suddenly 
called away by a summons from the lord of tlie go ls about 
to witness a performance. In the meanwhile the queen being 
apprised of the king’s love for the heavenly courtesan by 
her maid Nipunibt comes, aci^ompanied by her, in search of 
the king in order to ascertain the fact herself. Through 
Milnavaka’s carelessness the birch-leaf, which was com¬ 
mitted to his care falls into her hands and she enters, 
burning with jealous anger. The king endeavours in vain 
to pacify her; but hopes that she may soon relent as she 
has openly slighted his prostration. 
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Act III* 

Scene I —Hermitage of Buabata. 

In the performance exhibited by the sage Bharata before 
the Jieavenly assembly Urvnsi, who played Lakshml, 
stumbles in lier speech, hor, when questioned by Menakd 
who acted the ])art of Varuni-‘on whom hast thou set tliy 
lieart ’ the words * on Puriiravas ’ instead of ‘ on Purushot** 
tama’ escape her lips. Enraged at this the sage denounces 
a curse upon her, depriving lier thereby of her residence 
in the upper world. She, however, finds favour with Indra 
who graciously allows her to repair to the monarch, his ally 
in battles, and remain with him till ho beholds the off¬ 
spring she shall bear him. Some time after this Urvasi, 
dressed as an Abkisdrikd^ comes, with Chitralekh4, to the 
Maniharmya palace to pay a visit to the king but remain¬ 
ing invisible watclies the business going on there. 

S(M^]NE II .—Part of the garden of the Palace. 

The queen, as was anticipated by the king, feels remorse 
and wishes to make amends for her conduct under the pre¬ 
text of a religious performance which she names ‘Priyinu- 
prasadanaE She sends word to the king requesting him to 
be present at the Maniharmya palace where she wishes to 
worship the moon. The king consents and repairs to the 
terrace of the palace accompanied by the Vidfisaka. The 
i[Oon duly appears, performs the ceremony and at its 
conclusion gives her consent to the king^s marriage with 
Urvasi. Tlie king assures lier that he will be ever true to 
her. But the queen departs to take her meal after a whole 
day’s fast. 

ITrvasi, wlio was a witness of the whole scene, now steps 
forward visibly and is happily united with the king. There¬ 
upon Chitralekha rei]nesting the king to treat her friend 
kindly returns to swarga. Vidfisaka, too withdraws under 
some plea and the king and Urvasi retire to rest. 

Aot IV. 

This Act is a kind of melodrama and is quite exceptional 
in dramatic plays. 

ScBNBS —The groves of Gandhama'dana mountain. 

After years are gone in happy union Urvasi goes with the 
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king to the (irandhammlana-forest to sport. There the king 
jiappens to fix his glance for a raomeut upon a VidtjMharn 
girl. This rouses the jealous wrath of TJrvasi, who disdain¬ 
ing the king’s apologies, leaves him and unmidfully enters 
the proscribed environs of the grove sacred to Kiirtikeya. 
The curse of the deity at once takes eilect and she is trans¬ 
formed into a creeper. Ignorant of this, the king, mad with 
grief, roams through the forest asking every object he meets 
with, animate or inanimate, to give him some tidings of his 
beloved or to restore her to him. In the course of his ram¬ 
bles he finds the gem Sahgamaniya (the uniter of separated 
lovers). With that jewel in hand he erabra(;C8 a certain 
creeper which he fancies to be his beloved, and, 0 wonder! 
the very instant the metamorphosis is undone and the 
creeper retransformed into the lovely nymph. With eyes 
closed the king enjoys the toucli and when he opens them 
atter some time, whom should he behold but the darling 
of his heart I Trvasi excuses herself in suitable terms and 
then they go back to Pratishthfina riding a cloud which 
b rvasi changes into a balloon by her superhuman power. 

Act V. 

Scene. —Palace ^Puru'kavas. 

Tlic king was hailed back to the city with rejoicing by 
the citizens. lie ruled pcacel’ully over his subjects securing 
their aflection and loyalty; and excepting a son there was 
nothing wanting to complete his happiness; and even this 
blessing he was soon to have. A few days after the king’s 
return the jewel of re-union is carried away by a vulture. 
The king tries to shoot the bird but it escapes. Soon after, 
report is brought to the king sitting in company with the 
\ id. of the bird’s being sliot by an arrow from an unknown 
hand. The gem and the arrow are produced and from the 
inscription on the arrow the shooter is found to be none else 
but the king’s own son, Ayus. The king is lost in wonder 
mingled with joy, but does not knowhow to account for the 
fact. He, however, remembers that on one occasion, when 
he performed a sacrifice in the Nimisha forest, he was sepa¬ 
rated from Urvasi, before which time she had betrayed some 
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f.'iiut marks of pregnancy. The Vid. attributes the fact to 
the mystic nature of divine beings. Just at the time the 
arrival of a female ascetic with a boy from the hermitage of 
the sage Chyavana is announced; they are immediately 
admitted to the royal presence. At the sight of the boy 
the king feels a strange emotion rise within him. Urvasi 
is sent for. When she arrives the female ascetic hands over 
the boy to her and repairs to the forest. Urva^i then ex¬ 
plains to the king how she was commanded by Indra to stay 
with him till he should see the face of a son born of her, 
and how, afraid of early seiiaratiou, she banded over the boy 
to sage Oliyavaua for being educated, and adds ‘now that you 
have seen the face of your son, separation is inevitable; I 
must go back to my master.’ The revelation plunges all 
into sorrow. In this heaviness of heart the king determines 
upon leading a forest life after putting his son in his place. 
At his crisis Narada arrives from Indra with a message to 
the king that he should not lay down the sceptre so soon and 
that Urvasi should bear him company till death. The 
message is received with heart-felt thanks. After the deli¬ 
very of the message, NArada, in accordance wilh Indra’s 
wishes, instals the young prince a yuvar&ja and unmixed 
joy crowns the whole business. The usual Bharatax^Akya 
terminates the drama. 

The chief points in the development of the plot are:—(1) 
The rescue of Urvasi and the agitated state of the hearts of 
the two lovers; (2) the obstruction in the nymph’s uj)ward 
passage which deepens the feeling of love; (3) Vidusaka’s 
betrayal of the king’s love; (4) the curse of Bharata; (5) the 
interference and permission of Indra; (6) Urvasi’s avowl 
of her love; (7) the falling of the birch-leaf into the hands 
of the queen; (8) the queen’s indignant scorning of Jier 
husband’s prostration and her consequent remorse; (9) the 
consent of the queen; (10) Kdrtikeya’s curse and Urvasl’s 
transformation into a vine; (11) the gem of union and Ur- 
vaii’s restoration; (12) the vulture; (IS) the TApasi’s arrival 
with the boy; (14) and the final favour shown by Indra. 



It is very difficnlt to dotermioe the exact time required 
by tlie events represented in tlie play. The ap¬ 
proximate age of the king^s sou is given in the 
(iftli Act which is about tvvclve years. The business of tlie 
first three Acts, each of which describes a day\s events, is 
accomplished in about twenty days. From the many refer- 
cncesto the spring season in these three Acts 

&c., p. KS; II. 4,(); p, 

59. &c.) the events in the first Act seem to refer to the 
first or second day of Chaitra as the creepers have not yet 
fully resumed their vernal beauty (^cTTr%: !• 1!^)* 

The description of moon-rise in the third Act evidently 
refers to the fourth day of the dark half of a montli (pro¬ 
bably (Jhaitra) which is a fasting day and on which the 
moon appears like a Khandamodaha. About a fortnight’s 
interval seems to have gone between Urvasi’s first meeting 
with the king and her second visit to him. The events in 
the third Act immediately succeed those related in tlie 
previous Act. A very long period, about thirteen years, 
seems to separated the fourth Act from the third. The 
incidents mentioned in the fifth Act follow closely u]ion 
the king’s return to his capital. 

3. THE SOURCES OF THE PLOT 
ANo The Changes Effected By Ka'lida'sa. 

Purilravas is mentioned for the first time along witli 
Manu in Agveda I. 31.4, wlicre he is called beneficent 
friend of Agni. His love to the A'pmrm Ur- 
vasi is described in language very obscure in Ag. X. 95 in 
which he requests the nymph once more to bless him with 
her company, thus implying his previous separation. In 
the 18tli verse the gods address him as the sou of Id{l(Ila) 
and promise him happiness in heaven and their company 
if he would propitiate them with oblations. See Muir, 
Sanskrt Texts Vol. V. pp. 236, 421. In the Satapatha 
J>rAhmana II, 5. 1. an interpretation of hymn 95 is given 
which is itself not much clear either. The student will get 
an idea of the Vedic version of the story from S&yanft- 
chftrya’s introduction to the hymn above referred to given 
in the Saask/*t introduction which follows. 
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The account of theloveof Purdravae and Urvas't differently given 
ill different Puranas is based more or less on the Vedic version. Ac¬ 
cording to the Mah4bh4rata, Adip. Purhravaa had a contest with the 
Brilliinanas fetched the three fires from the world of the Oandharvus 
and had six sons from Urvas'i, the eldest of whom was A'yns. Nothing 
is mentioned there of Ill's separation from Urvas'i and re union with her. 

The story is very fully and connectedly given in the 
Vishnu P. as also in the Pad. P. We give in brief the story 
as related in the former Parana, which in its part closely 
follows the Vedic version. Urvas'i, a nymph of Indra^s court, 
incurred th(3 anger of Mitra and Varuna who cursed her to 
become the consort of a mortal, forfeiting the pleasures of 
heaven. On beholding her descended to the earth in a 
human form of exquisite beauty, PurAravas, a king of tlie 
lunar race, was inspired by fervent love. She be(nime his 
wife after exacting from him his consent to two conditions. 
These were—(1) that he should take under his charge her 
two pet rams and keep them safe; (2) that she should never 
see him divested of his raiment. Tlie denizens of heavens, 
deprived of the enlivening society of Urvas'i, felt tlieir 
pleasures stale in lieaven and attempted to recover her as 
soon as the curse ended. Some Gandharvas undertook to 
ejfect this object. They entered the sleeping chamber of the 
inonar(!h and carrieil off the goats. Tlieir bleat woke Urvasi 
and tlie king. The latter, fancying that the darkness of the 
night would screem him from the eyes of his wife, leaped 
naked out of his bed in order to pursue the ravisliers. 
Thereupon the Gandharvas produced a flash of lightning 
which revealed him to Urvasi view, wlio, her stipulations 
being broken, at once disappeared accompanying the 
Gandharvas to tlie heaven of Indra, 

When Pnrfiravas came to know his loss, his grief was in¬ 
tense and his intellect being affected he wandered over the 
world for several years in quest of his wife until he came to 
a lake in Kurukshetra where he saw Urvaf^i sporting along 
with other nymphs. Kecoguising her he implored her return. 
She refused to return but i)roraised to pay him a early visit 
provided he resumed his station and kingly duties. Her 
annual visits were regularly repeated and the result 
of these was the birth of six sons-A'yus, Uhtman^ Amft- 
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vasii, Viswdvasu, f^atilyii, and J^rutAyu. The king, however, 
sighed for the permanent enjoyment of the nymphos society 
and the Gandharvas at last pitying his distress gave him a 
hra/der charged with fire to perform a sacrifice, as a means 
of attaining his wialies. He put the vessel in a thicket and 
went in search of ITrvasj. Not finding her he came back to 
the spot where, in the place of the brazier, he found two trees 
grown up, Sami and Asvattha. Purfiravas broke a branch 
from each and returning to his palace rubbed them together 
and generated fire/ With this primeval fire he performed a 
series of sacrifices and getting tlie rank ofaGandharva and 
being elevated to the heavenly regions, there enjoyed the 
eternal society of his beloved nymph. 

The story of the two lovers is also told in the Brhatkatha 
(see Kathfi. Taranga 17), but in a manner totally different 
from both the play and the Puranas. Purhravas, a great 
devotee of Vishnu, while once taking a stroll in the Nandana 
grove, chanced to see Urvas] when both were enamoured of 
each other. Knowing the state of the king’s heart Vishnu 
sent word by Ndrada to Indra asking him to bestow me 
nymph on the monarch. Tlicy were then united and lived 
happily. Then there was a war in the upper sphere in which 
the gods gained a victory mainly through the prowess of 
Purfiravas. There were great festivities at Indra’s court uc- 
compained with music and dancing in celebration of the 
victory. Kamblui who was dancing there, while Tumhnrii, 
the heavenly preceptor of dancing was superintending the 
affair, committed a mistake whereupon tlieking laughed at 
her. Angry at what seemed to 1dm a piece of audacity on the 
king’s part, Tumbuni cursed him to be separated from 
l^rvasi until he would propitiate Vishnu. When the 
king came down to the middle world he found IJrvasi 
carried away by the Gandharvas. He then went to 
Badarikas'ram to gain the favour of Vishnu by penance. 
He succeeded in this and by the order of that deity, 
IJrvas't was restored to him by the Gandharvas. 

The latter circumstances of this legend seem to indicate the 
introduction of fire worship into India by Purliravas, considered as 
a historical personage. Wilson. 
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According to Wilson the whole plotof Vikramorvasiyais 
an allegory. The hero is the Snn and the heroine is the 
Dawn. They are together for a time and then they are 
separated. The sun alone wanders over hills and dales and 
rivers and then 'atthe close of the day they are again united. 

The account of the Matsyapurrina, however, comes 
nearest to the plot of the play. We, therefore, give it 
here in the words of Wilson;—“ Budha was the son of the 
royal Soma by TdiYi. His father conferred upon him the 
dominion of the earth and inaugurated him su 2 )rome over 
the world. The holy Budhd begot by lUi a son who per¬ 
formed by his own might a hundred Akwamedhas. He was 
named Pururavas, and was revered by all worlds. He wor- 
shi 2 >ped Viahnn on the jjeaks of Himalaya, and thence 
became the monarch of the seven-fold earth. ICesi and 
myriads offell before his prowess, and Prvas'i, 
fascinated by his personal graces, became his bride, 

'•'■Virtue, Wealth,'Mdi Desire, onca paid this monarch 
a visit, curious to ascertain which of them held the first 
place in his esteem. The king received them with respect, 
but paid to Virtue his 2 )rofoundest homage. Wealth and 
Desire were offended by the jjrcfcrence shown to their com¬ 
panion . Wealth denounced a curse upon him, that Avarice 
should occasion his fall; and declared that he should 
be separated from his bride, and on that account suffer dis¬ 
traction in the forest of Kumdra on the Gandhamadana 
mountain; but Virtue declared he should enjoy a long and 
pious life, that his descendants should continue to multiply 
as long as the sun and moon endured, and should ever enjoy 
the dominion of the earth. After this the divinities 
disappeared. 

“ Purflravas was in the habit of paying a visit to Jndra 
every day. Having ascended his car, accom 2 )anying the 
Sun in his southern course, he beheld on one occasion the 
demon Kesi seize and carry off the nymphs Chitralekhd and 
Urvast. The king attacked the demon, and destroyed him 
with the shaft of Vdyu, by which he not only rescued the 
nymphs, but established Indra on his throue, which the 
Demon had endangered. For this service Itdra repaid the 
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monarch with his friendship, and gave him additional 
])Ower, splendour, and glory. 

“Having invited the king to a festival, at which was re¬ 
presented the celebrated story of election of a 

husband, the invention of Bharata, Indra commanded Mena- 
ka Iiambh4 and Urvasi to i)erform their respective parts* 
IJrvasI, who represented Lak^hmi^ being engrossed by 
admiration of the king, forgot what she Lad to enact, and 
thereby incurred the high displeasure of the sage, who sen¬ 
tenced her to separation from the prince on earth, and con¬ 
demned her to pine fifty-five years transformed to a Vine, 
until restored to the regrets of Purhravas. UrvasI, having 
made the king her lord, resided with him, and after the term 
of the curse had expired, bore him eight sons; A'ya^^ Dhri- 
tayu^ Aswdyu^ IJhandyUj BhritimCm^ Vasu^ Dkijaia^ and 
Satdyu<, all endowed with more than human power. 

Thus it will be seen that the theme of play claims a 
high antiquity and must have been well known among tlie 
educated class of Kalidasa^s times. Whether we take one 
version or other of the story we find that the poet has intro¬ 
duced many changes into the story so as to give it a drama- 
die character and we think they are such as greatly heighten 
the stage effect. We will here mention the principal of 
them; they are—( 1) The king^s marriage with Ausinari 
prior to his love forUrvasi. The Mahablidrataand the other 
sources of the plot mentioned above do not refer to his 
marriage with Ausinari. The Hari vaiiisa rather calls Urvasi 
his only wife. The rivalry of the queen thus forms the 
chief factor in the development of the plot in the second 
Act as also in tlic third, and seems to be entirely an inven¬ 
tion of the jioet. (2) The curse of Bharata and the favour 
of Indra which smoothen the further path of the lovers. 

The reversing by Indra of bis first decree as to UrvasPs 
residence with the king. The tale of the two lovers as told 
in the Puranas ends with their melancholy separation ; 
such a tragic end did not suit both the reemirements of the 
Indian drama and the taste of the Hindu audience, 
lidlidflsa’s genius at once found a way out of the difficulty. 
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Just at the moment when separation is imminent, Narada 
arrives with the joyful news that lord Indra graciously 
allows the hero and heroine to live together until death 
would put an end to their mortal career. The other 
changes which are less important can be easily marked. 

4. The Poetical Mekits or the Play. 

As regards its poetical merits and artistic finish the 
Yikramorvasiya ranks but second to the 8dkuntala. We 
shall give an estimate of the two jdays in a subsequent sec¬ 
tion, wherein also we mean to point out the defects of the 
present play. Considered by itself the Vikra. does ample 
credit to Kdlidasa’s poetic powers. The love story is simple; 
the incidents are few and easily intelligible even to those 
not acquainted with the social life and the thoughts of the 
Hindus. From the foregoing section it is abundantly clear 
that in this play as in the other, with the exception of the 
central story of the Plot—the love of the hero and the 
heroine—everything owes its birth to the creative imagina¬ 
tion of our poet; and we may observe that in the construc¬ 
tion of the plotofthe present jday the poet has shown great 
originality of conception and imagination. All the Acts of 
this drama are original in their conception and in the crea¬ 
tion of some of the incidents the poeCs imagination is at its 
best. Wilson (and also Bolilenson) seems to see a special 
beauty in this that‘‘both persons and events are subject to 
an awful control, whose interference invests them with a 
dignity superior to their natural level. Fate is the ruling 
principle of the narrative; and the monarch and the nymphs, 
and the sovereign of the gods himself, are portrayed as 
subject to the inscrutable and inevitable decrees of 
destiny.'^ And if by ‘the decrees of destiny ^ he means the 
carrying away of Urvasi by Ke^in, the curse of Kuinara, 
the conditional favour by Indra &c., the justice of his 
remark may be admitted. ‘The chief charm of this piece’, 
Wilson further remarks ‘is its poetry. The story, the 
situations, the characters, are all highly imaginative and 
nothing can surpass the beauty and justice of many of the 
thoughts. To select one as an exampie were to disparage a 

V. I. 4 



number of other passages and they may be left to the 
critical acumen and taste of the reader.’ 

Most of tlie situations of this drama are highly dramatic 
and picturesque; and comparatively the first and fourth 
Acts possess greater dramatic charms than the rest. The 
incidents in the lirst Act are most artistically arranged and 
managed with perfect dramatic skill. The poet’s love to 
dwell on the beautiful scenes of the Himdlayasis apparent 
from the fact that he had laid the ()})ening scene of the 
present drama on the peak of the same HemakiUa mountain 
on which the meeting of Dushyanta with his wife and son is 
arranged, in the Hakimtala. At the very beginning of the 
j)lay the sj)ectators are introduced to pleasing incidents, 
pleasing both on account of their tragic beginning and 
lia]>py termination. The ])Oct is extremely haj)])}^ in thus 
bringing the two lovers together. The seed of love has 
been sown. Then follows the grief of the king caused by 
the Iieroiiio’s tem])orary separation. But as she isacommou 
woman (a courtesan) with superhuman powers the union 
of the lovers presents iio diificulty. The poet then brings 
together the two lovers but only to be separated again. This 
doubles the pangs of the love-affected heart of the king. 
The expedient used by the poet does credit to liis imagina¬ 
tion and then we find in the fourth Act that the slip 
committed by IJrvasi in her excessive passion for tlie hero 
is a nice trick, by which the ])oet has simply managed to 
make the union of the lovers lasting and unbrokeji. The 
second and third Acts, however, fail to create tlie expected 
interest in tlie audience. Their construction is rather 
imperfect and they do not fit in well with the other parts 
of tlie play.^ They are long but without proportionate 
dramatic effect. They help to lengthen the plot but the 
effect has been the diminution of dramatic interest on the 
whole. We shall, however, return to this point in the 
next section. 

The fourth Act is highly pathetic and in it the imagina¬ 
tion of the poet is in full swing. Nothing could be more 
poet-like than the way in which IJrvasi has been made to 
undergo metamorphosis, and tlie consequent lamentations of 
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the hero are lieart-rendiiig and produce the greatest tragic 
effect on the mind. Throughout the Act the audience looks 
sympathetically to the king, shares in his sorrows and 
wishes him to bo happy in the end. In delineating this part 
of the king’s character the poet seems to have had before 
his mind’s eye the great Vdlmiki’s picture of the similarly 
situated Kftma after the kidnapping of Sitd by Rdvana. 
The fifth Act also is charming by its very simplicity. It 
helps to bring together the parents andtheir child, and the 
situation after the unexpected meeting threatens to 1)6 
tragic, but the poet exercisesi his imagination and l)riDgs 
Ndrada on the scene with a message from Indra which 
removes the difficulty and the lovers are happily united 
never to jart again till death. The poet’s sublimity of 
thought is visible throughout this drama. We have already 
offered our remarks ou the language and diction of this 
play as well as on its general merits. 

5. Sa'KUNTALA and VlKRAMORVAS'iVA. 

THEIR KESPECTIVK MERITS &C. 

These two dramas of the Prince of Indian Dramatists 
when compared, appear to boar analogy in certain features 
and to j)ossess wide marks of difference as to the nature of 
their plots, their construction, and dramatic merits. We are 
of opinion that this is the second dramatic composition of 
Ktilidfoa, the first being the M^Uvikagnimitra and the 
third, the ^ilkuntala. For this chronological order tliere 
is no historical evidence as such, but the development 
which the poet’s mind and intellect undergo in the course 
of liis active career fnruisli us with much reliable ground to 
try to establish a chronological order of his works. The 
Malavik{Lgnimitra is evidently the first manifestation of 
that poetic and dramatic genius which shows decisive marks 
of development in the Vik. and has reached its climax in 
the S^ak. We now proceed to compare the last two plays. 

Both are, then, love dramas. The heroes are both kings 
of the lunar race, eminent for their kingly vitrues. Purft- 
ravas is the grandson of the Moon after whom is the race 
named. Diishyanta is the seventh decendant of the former 
kiiig and is described by Kfiliddsa as The heroines 
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are both peerlegs beauties, young and lovely. Urva^tis one 
of the celestial courtesans, while ^^akuntalfi is the daughter 
of Menaka, another celestial courtesan and friend of the 
heroine IJrvasi. Both strike the heroes with their charms and 
rouse in them the passion of love to which they themselves 
are alive. The first meeting of the lovers in each drama is 
sudden, the heroes being introduced to their loves as their 
protectors. But it is not gratitude which produces love; it 
is the blooming youth which is susceptible to such impres¬ 
sions. There is then separation for some time caused in both 
cases by a curse, during which the love-lorn state of heroes 
makes them restless. After this period of separation and 
mental affliction on the parts of the lovers, they are happily 
united by equally strange and unexpected circumstances. 
Use is made in both the dramas of superhuman power. In 
the Vik. we find greater latitude in this respect. The intro¬ 
duction of the sons of the heroes in the last Act is another 
noteworthy similarity. There is also analogy in the expres¬ 
sion of feelings to a certain degree. These arc, we think, 
the only points of likeness in the dramas, but the differences 
are many and important and at once establish the superi¬ 
ority of the S ak. over the Vik. The late Prof. Wilson 
seems to give the palm to the latter but with due deference 
to the learned scholar we demur to his opinion. Our remarks, 
ifproperly considered, will leave no doubt as to the determi¬ 
nation of the comparative merits of the two dramas. We 
must not be understood to mean that the Vikramorvaslya is 
a fi^ilure as a drama. As the composition of Kjllidasa’s 
genius it is highly interesting and possesses many merits 
which we have pointed out in their proper places, but com¬ 
paratively it is less interesting. There is, we think, clum¬ 
siness about the plot, certain incidents seem unnecessary as 
they do not help to develop the denouement. The characters 
of the principal dramatic persons are not as fully developed 
as we find them in the Sdk. The hero of the Vik. is less 
improsing and less scrupulous than Dushyanta, the heroine 
isdecidely less attractive and does not produce as much 
interest in her fate as does Sakuntala. These points we 
shall make clear by somewhat enlarging on them. 
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As regards the two kings, Pururavas’love for a courtesan, 
however beautiful she may be, makes him a less interesting 
personage than Dusliyanta. In the case of the former, 
no dilhculties, based on moral considerations, are experienc¬ 
ed since he knows that the object of his person is a heaven¬ 
ly harlot whom such consul crarions do not liinder from satis¬ 
fying her desire. The very lact tliat a 

) is made the heroine of the Vik. 
detracts much from its merits. Technically there is 
no such objection (for which vide sec. I, and com.) but on 
liigher grounds a courtesan is decidedly inferior to a heroine 
like f^akuntala and fails to evoke sympathy from the audi¬ 
ence unless she presents some unique trait of character as in 
ihe case of Vasantasena, the heroine of the ‘Toy-Cart (u^- 
)’. Such cosidrations, therefore, as for a time arose in 
the mind of Dushyanta are absent inPurhravas. The (jues- 
tion of union presents no moral objections to him. dudged 
by the strict principles of monogamy both are culpable, but 
the social condition of those:days allowed polygamy in the 
case of kings, w^hich acquits them of this charge; butPuriV 
ravas is comparatively more blamable thau Dushyanta, 
since the former appears to have taken the utmost advantage 
of this social sanction. The whole situation, therefore, in 
the case of the hero and heroine of the fc^ak. is extremely 
charming and we feel drawn towards the heroine whose fate, 
we are on the tiptoe of expectation to know, and whose 
dismissal by the King and whose love-lorn condition irresis¬ 
tibly excite our sympathy, and we pray to see her ultimately 
happily joined to her husband. There is no such feeling 
roused in us by the heroine of the Vik.; we feel something 
for the king but we derive immense pleasure from the love 
story of the former. lu the delineation of character the poet 
shows decided superiority in the Sfik. Purhravas shows 
some traits of his kingly chara(^ter as a hero, but the 

poet succeees better in bis picture of Dusliyanta. The 
student wlio carefully reads the two dramas will not fail to 
mark that more kingly traits of character present them¬ 
selves in Dushyanta. Dusbyata^s moral sense, his solicitude 
for the welfare of his subjects &c. are distinctly shown in 
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the Sak., while there is no such express allusion to tliesein 
the Vik. We are of opiuion that a fair comparison of the 
two kings is in favour of Dushyanta. We cauiiotbe more 
lengthly on this one point only. 

Let us now turn to the two heroines- The picture ot 
Sakuiitala is a thousand times more cliarming than that of 
ITrvash In this matter this difierence is imlpably felt. 
From the beginning to the end of the plot, Sakuutala^s 
character engages our attention and the various traits of her 
womanly cliaracter influenced by a life in the penance-grove 
are so masterly delineated that Urvasi^s picture is at once 
thrown into tlie back-gound. The innocent and pure life, 
the modesty, the secret pangs of love, the sympathetic 
nature, the womenly sense of virtue, the life of resignation, 
these features of perfect womaii-Jiood, the poet has taken 
special pains to develop in the course of that play, of which 
there is conspicuous ahsejice in Urvasi. She is a paragon 
of beauty, but as a tlic poet felt no necessity to 

make lier character as noble and feminine as that of S'akun- 
tahL Her jealousy due to a slight cause makes no favourable 
impression on us, but who will not be alfected by tlie picture 
of sadness and resignation, presented by S'ak. ever che¬ 
rishing the image of her husband who has given sufficient 
cause for anger. When we look on this picture (Shikuntala) 
and on that (Urvasi) we are forced to acknowledge that the 
former is by far more attractive and syni])atliy-inspiring 
tlian the latter. 

Ih conclusion, a few words on the execution of the two 
dramas. In the Vik. the play of fancy and imagination is 
at its work as in the other drama, but the latter is a perfect 
type of dramatic (ionstruction. Though consisting of seven 
Acts it is so perfect in its execution and the development of 
the plot that not a single incident do we find which we 
may well desire to omit. All the incidents are so necessary 
for the comifletion of the plot that the execution is entirely 
faultless. But Vik., though shorter by two Acts, is some¬ 
what faulty in its execution. The second and third Acts are to 
some extent encumbrances, the introduction of the queen, 
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her jealousy and anger and subsequent repentance help very 
little, if they do so at all, to develop tlie plot. These are 
a superflous addition, which can be expunged from the 
drama without in the least spoiling tlie general effect. The 
fifth Act also seems to be somewhat disjointed from the main 
story of the drama and does not look to be a natural outcome. 
The tragic element is thorouglily sustained to the end in the 
Sfik whieli tlins produces greater stage effect than the Vik. 
The poet’s imagination is decidedly at its highest and the 
draraati(^ genius is in its perfection in the y^kuntala. In 
the other play the poet has given evidence of these marks of 
his masterly mind, but perfection is readied in the former. 
Goethe’s words of admiration are so deservedly bestowed on 
the S'dkuiitala that to apply them to the other drama would 
be scarcely justifiable. In tliis brief introduction we cannot 
dwell longer on this point. We liave proved to our satis¬ 
faction that comjiaratively the Vikramorvas'iya is greatly 
inferior to the other drama, which alone is the highest 
expression of Kfilidfisa’s genius. 

f). CriAUACTERS OF Thk Dramatic Person.?-:. 

Puku'ravas, the chief figure in the play, an expert bow¬ 
man, chivalrous, bold and noble in his bearing 
urur ^aB, commanding the love of his subjects and the 
favour of Indra, unreserved and open towards his daily 
companion, reverent towards the gods and the llrflhmanas 
and gentle towards all, presents in many respects a pleasing 
picture of a DhirMdtta hero. And if his picture as delinea¬ 
ted by the poet is less interesting and noble than that of 
Dushyanta, it seems to be so intended. In Purftravas the poet 
perhaps wanted to present to us the picture of a king who, 
having nothing else to engage his attention seriously, thinks 
of love matters. In the rescue of the heroine the king has 
shown his prowess. In attributing his success to Indra’s 
power (I. 15) he shows his humility. In his treatment of the 
queen who is angry with him through womanly jealousy he 
is very courteous and shows his great regard for her though 
the other tie is too powerful. True tliat he is insincere in his 
professions to the queen; but having once given his heart 
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to [Jrvagf ho ooahi not have acted otherwise. In the express¬ 
ion of his feelings ami in hie general observations he 
shows refinement and culture. 

Urvasi', the heroine of the ]day, a mixture of the human 
iTva.'i superhuman qualities, a perfect model of 

beauty, natural in her behaviour and hearty in 
attachment to Chitralekhfi and the other ajosamses, forms a 
worthy counterpart of the hero. Her character is especially 
marked by her tender and sincere love for Purftravas. The 
intensity of her ever-growing affection is clearly proved by 
the sensibility displayed by her in the fourth Act, which 
entailed so bitter a retribution upon her, and by the heroic 
self-denial with which she separated horeself from her child 
in order to prolong her stay with the king. Another very 
important trait in her character is that she evinces no jealou¬ 
sy towards the queen in proof of which we cite the following 
references-Act III. (pp.79,80), where she praises the queen; 
(p. 82), the words of the queen console tier; (p. 84), she 
observes that tlie king loves his first wife and yet she does 
Cliitralekhfi, ]»raises her good disj»osition towards the queen 
not withdraw lier heart from him; (p. 96), when approaching 
the king she appeals for her conduct to tlie permission of 
the queen. Act V. (p. 138), she asks her son on his corona¬ 
tion-day to pay liis respects to his elder mother. No other 
traits of her character are clearly displayed. She is modest 
to a certain extent but her modesty cannot compare with 
that of i^akuntaU. She is a SdMdramstree, and as such 
her sense of honour is not very great in the visits she pays 
to the king before they are wedded. Her friends are all 
attached to her and are selicitons for her welfare. 

The charactar of the queen, though not marked with hold 
touches, presents the picture of an unhappy 
The queen. painfully made aware of the fact 

that lier husband’s heart is alienated from her and whose 
only consolation, therefore, is virtuous resignation in her 
fate. Though unable to suppress the feeling of anger and 
grief she comforts herself in a becoming way. Seeing the 
king bent upon another maraiage notwithstanding her in- 
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direct remonstrances, she gives at last her consent to the 
match, tbongh not without evident signs of anguish and 
Other minor displeasure. About other minor characters we 
Characters, observe that the chamberlain is patient 

and dignified; Nipunikfi. faithful to her mistress, over 
watchful of her interest and wily towards others; VidiV 
shaka, in keeping with the part assigned to him, over 
ready with some witty remark, the confidant of the king 
assisting him to the best of his ability and yet managing 
to be on good terms with the queen also. 



THE PRESENT EDITION. 


The text of the jjlay now offored to the public is based on three 
of the original MSS. consulated by the late Mr. Pandit for Jus 
edition, and now in iny possession, the variants given by him in the 
foot-notes, and the Nirnayaaagar Ed. with the com. of Raiiganfttha. 
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owing to the pressure of other works then undertaken I was obliged 
to postpone the work of adding the translation and notes till the 
present time. An attempt has been made to write a new com. such 
as would suit the wants of the modern university students. The 
introduction and notes have been written with a proper regard to the 
tenor of the University Ex. (jiiestions, so that their careful study 
will enable the student to answer all sorts of questions ho may rea¬ 
sonably expect at the hands of the examiners. My object in editing the 
present work is to show to the student how to study a drama. It is not 
meant that he should cram the various questions disctissed under 
different heads in tlie introduction, or in the notes, but that he should 
write Ids own notes on tlie model shown and so fit himself to answer 
similar ((ucstions independently. How far this object lias been achieved 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


( Common grammatical a 

A. G.—Apte's Guide to Sanskit 
Composition, 

Amarsa.—Amarakos'a. 

A mar u.—A marus' ataka. 

Bg.—Bbagavadgitil. 

—Bhartrbari ( NUis'ataka and 
Vairagyas'ataka. ). 

Bbav. P-—Bbavis'ya Purfina. 

Bba. I).—Bbanuji Dik^bit. 

Bbatt.—Bbaitikavya. 

Bra. Sii.—B i a b m a a b t r a s of 
Badarilyana. 

Cliap.-—Cbapter. 

Com.—Cojnmentator; com.~com« 
inentary. 

Comp. Cf ,— Compare. 

Das. Kum.—Duraikmuaracbarita. 

D. B. or Daa. lib.—Dasarupaka 
( Nirnayasagar Ed.) 

Git.—Gitagovinda, 

H.—Hitopades'a. 

iiariv.—Ilurivams'a. 

Hem.—Hcmadri ( a Comment 
tator on Kklid^sa’s llagbu« 
vams'a. ) 

K. P,—Kilvya-Prakasba. 

Kad.—KMarabari. 

Kat.—Kktayaverna (The Com¬ 
mentator ). 

Katbil.—Katb^saritsA-gar. 

KAv.—KavyAdars'a of Daudin. 

Other abbreviations 


rreviutions are omitted.) 

Kav. I^r.—Kavyapradipa. 

Kir.—K i rata r j u n i y a. 

Knm.—Kiimarasambhava. 

M, a b. B b a r.—M a b fi b b a r a t a, 

Mai. — M ii 1 a Y i k a g n i t r 1 i t r a. 

Mal; Mad.—Mai atimadba va. 

Mann —Mamismrti. 

Meg.—Megbadbta. 

Mjcb.—Mixdu'bhakatika. 

Mud - —MudrAraksbasa. 

M. W.—Prof. Monier Williams. 
Nai. cb.—N ai a bad li a cb a r i la. 

Pan.—l^anini. 

Pt.—Pancbutuntra. 
liug.—KaglmvainB'a. 

Kag.—liagbuviims'a. 

Hang.—lianganatba. 
liaghav.—Kaghabbatla, a com¬ 
mentator on the S'akuntala. 
liatn.—liatnavali. 

—7i?tuBambara. 
link.—Hu k mi n 1 a way am v a ra, 

b)'a.—The Commentator Sankara. 
S'ak.—STikimtala. 

SAb. Dar.—Sabityadarpana. 
i Sid, Kau.—Sidbantu-Kaumndi 

I 

I of Bbattoji Diksbita. 
j Sk. P.—Skandupnrilua. 

! Va'y P.—Vayu Purilna. 

Vik,—Vikramorvasiya 
i Visb. P.—Vishnu Purana. 

are easily intelligible. 



BEAMATIS PERSONAE. 


-:o:- 

Men. 

—The chief manager of the play. 

An actor. 

King of Pratishthaiia, the Hero of the play, 

—The Vide 3 'aka, confidential companion of the king, 
—The sons of Pururavas. 

;?nT?—The divine sage, son of Brahmk. 

—King of the Gandharvas. 

—The chamberlain. 

—Two disciples of the sage Bharata. 

Women. 

—A nymph of heaven, the Heroine of the play, 

—Another nymph, her friend, 

I Other nymphs, companions of Urvas'i, 

—The queen of Pur^ ravas and daughter of the king of K^s'i. 
—A maid in service of the queen, 
cTN^—A Female ascetic, 

—Maid servants of the queen. 

—A Female attendant of the king, 

Peesons spoken 01^ 

—The lord of the gods and king of heaven. 

%5tfr—A demon. 

—A holy sage, the father of the Indian drama. 





sr SIT ^5 

5TRfT II 

^r«i: 1 

5m^cr*Tijc«ma^sif%5ftf:aafift3Tfnn% i 
g? TrT^0T^%fn#T?lft H 

nTclskra^: I 

^ g€3ra?n?55r'T(f^'ff5r «»ia'5rfc5ra^^^®w- 

f-iaT^RSfUrilcT; 

,%iw3r?i^^T^ ?n{|f3T'Tr>?iRf4fF^Ji ^b'jiI^^ Rtqi?? ^-. 

iifiT¥ri?irfa=i: JTgiqrf^q^- 

^sr: q;qi>ii<i: JTo^qRa ?it i ^ gKrtg. 

r?qti3^»T«i*ra; qqiw^T^fpjrq^tricfri^ qiqri^Rr%^^ qfb's- 

aiflfirgqn;!: I ‘ g?r ER^^ii qjf^fg^n'^rrqqf^rgr i 

sTqnPf q»j5 ii ’ ^ gwf^ct^qr^r ^- 

i&i^H I 3(4 qjf^agf3JTf^Rf3/^^Tfi^(JT5Tr^#rl€w5iif5Ri^5^q ^rqf- 
tW < 5^515 

fw ?35sq;R2^4 \ 

^Jra^Jtsq ^ei^iwfi^q g5=^;5ins ^^Jicr^^iq^on^q 

^JTaR?qfqq?55qi: 

%^;qRq% I aeqf3§gr ^ ^ i 

ai^q ^4)qfqq5r: %f%^ ^ffKH^qr: qsiaq^iftcqr fl^sr: ^- 

?E5qfi|g 5mgi 

gq ^Jcq"^ q|rq^: ^ ^ wgqiwqwR w qfrwqrq crgsr: 
qf q^qM sRfSNi qi^mffjqr ^rqqriq ?qqi^cqr^ qisfra^^q ^ 
itT3 qiqq^ 1 %q55q4 ?qi%^ a^iqq^r^f^qw f4^rfeq?q ?iq?W55- 
qiaqrq^ 11 qitswrq^q (qq;qifeq?q gq% qq^- 
^taqcW^ qqicqpqreff^ 1 q^qi^ %qr«3r^‘^. 



i q^r^rfl^i ?qa: ^rjqiqi ^ q??- 
f%qq fqqsq^ ii’f% ii qqf?r4 ?iq?» 

an^Tifqf^ ‘q|^[qq5Kqq%q iqwqflw qi-^ ^tqrq.’ i ‘arq#^; ^ 
iqqsflRsqiR:’ ^cqfrqqiq^v^sq^ftqq t ar^q qfZqj^q q f^qttqltq- 
fqRi qunqi^rq: i fq^qi^fq^ j?ifr^qi5q!ii^(fq.% 1*1% q'4 ^Rq- 
qqqt^<l[|i% ftfsiqqiqii: i ciqi’^qf^qq^ qfSsag qqjqcq q«?t i 

q;rr?iqrqqrOTqi s^qi lqq'tCr^qHl/5^cq f?5f^r: i q 

fq^'m fqq;q(fqqqR^ ?cq q'^qrq-“3Tqqfr2: mqi’sq^q ?f?^q^fl^- 
^5T:qRjiq; i qq4(tl%: fl^qi^fq grquq^afqij: qqtqji^ II ” 
qjqsrffqlqqritlqqfqqqi qq^ ‘ %q: a^iq: ?Tqqr urg^ §fin?:qr i 
3T46qi%^qRcqqR:q;iRqqqiqq: it ' qos^i: # qq^qg'^i 3?^q 
jpqg qg^qRq i qq aqrqiJRf?: t qqr q q;ifqqiq?qqj|sqg 
(| arqiRjq ^j^iq i at^q q qi^qiqqi^qrqqTq^svq?'^ i gRigq qqfq- 
rqiqqiqrgq q^qiqr fq^iracl q q 'fii'q^: #t?^q g?4qR'i|t^ i gq- 
Rttqi|q«qiqfa’^arqqfqi fq^q^^q qqitiiRTq iq^fqqswifq: i 

trqrs^qfl^ffq qrs'^ ^iig^q^icJsjqt ^qgqwfg^ i a^q 
q^ifi; I qq qqqqgqf qqwqgcfqqqiffsq^i i sqifRT^iqjiqrqt %qt- 
I%(gq^qr5<qfc3q^i%>qlq-- q^fq^'qfqqiqi q^wnqiqqf^ i qRqqT3% 
ipR?q; stqpqq q^^aqifqq q 02rqi^qf'R!’'iqR% i a^q 

q^gi^r w qrqf JTRqs^iqi^fqr i 3?q qf^qf qrRrq;iqR^g^- 
p;^qHrgqrqr?iqr>q q;qq.f^q^qrq^Riq®fqfq %/%q qfoqqi i 
3iRim(a% qf^qr rqqqr; qiiiq qqr— 

sr^UJltsf:—spr f%55 qmfcsiqqq: 3f;iqi qrq ir^r q^tq i q^- 
qqffrqgqrq^q qfqgrq qrqr%qfg< ^rqqr^r^frg^ i ?r ir'^i^ q?t- 
Wiiqicai'qi^qqqrq: q;qRi^ttq qi'|(% afl^^'nT'^^R^i qqtr i 
qifqiq ‘ ^q^qr^^i^r q; ftqgt^q^fi wqi^slq %feqT qRqurf 
g^^cqguq^qijq qRqiqsqr; ’ frq fqqf^iEFqqqr^q^qr aq^q 
uRiqisq^q^q fqqiq q q^^qqqRq^q q^qrgqqR i 
qrqcqtq^qrq Iqfsiqiqn: q^^giRT arq^^^fli ^5q5^=qrqi^fqi ^rsrr 
jRqrq#r i ^q^ilCr f%q^€qr qj^^'Rqrqr 5r^: ia?^; qfti srRAq i 
sTfR^iqi^qr arafqirasiqoq uqr 4>^qr5»s, • 
qraiq ?|Rqiq fqrqtqqrqq i arq |qf2fW<qqqir^^- 



I I 9T5i5TT?g- 

sa 

^^PircJR: rTffii!^ i srsiFcft n^i^- 

»T?vTW5ifsir5R«r: 

rr^^T: *r^c!r i h »Rrgt^ 3?^f2T 

?|JTtf%’ ^ I ' *r% ?tr4 irtn^r^r?; ^ 

^ 3T4f I qsjr^^ 5q=^cgq5Jff^ iq^rsq ^rsii^ ?T^t 

ai^^r t n^tg aig g^irfq grwfn'nlq;?:^: 

fgTiWrsf:—^^5^ f^'i^ ?r3tw^q^q5?i 
farfq f^tilf %¥r i ?{q|fg^cqfq5it^r^ aa- 

^ I f%g ^g-airiR^aaR??55p aa^qjigTFi?rga?a q^^Fcrra^ 
q;rtRq i cFaiRigrfRSrtfaosq ^rar ‘ 

^qnrfsj-cJFai 5 i;it gq^isf^r ajiiqqsTif^in i -Hai^TH- 

;f=f[q> amq% !j 5 f^r qg 5 i araiRTt a^a 

aicsat af^q?fr ii^rra- 

afHg<?eff af^ i af^ a f^qif?'3ftaf^’«g;5^a qT>|q- 

f^ar ai g|r f^awaai^aifa ertgqnai qr’InaRa »pr 

ft«iar t aa 9TRaat a^^ai ar 

[ atsar ] aa aR?ff i%i?aqfeai a q?[ aaRj^f^arg^iaaf^ 
aiaqjRaa qr 1 ar^ aa aat^araasaq^sa^^ait^ara qaara: gqf 
aag’ fR fJf%«iRf/3» year aarafaf^a g^lqaarara g^argtia- 
ft#a[aT5?5rq aqrrta>a?raag 1 ^aiyi/^ ?rar ‘ ar^raa rSr- 
arar: 5 a?^a:’ ^a aflfaa^ 5 # qfr 1 ara^i fag^^Roaqaa^a 
at: g^a arif^a a aaa^i^^r^a a4?R^g^ araarai 
g^r ^aa aq^a^ araarq;rtt ar^af^^a^a^a aaaaar^-^a- 
^ at^a aa^g s^raaai a^at aal s^aar a^^s^ ca- 

?ar§afrfaRi 1 a'^a^aaaararo^ aara ?n^%ara^ar^ f^a- 
aiaff f^ sf^r 1 aarat a^ai q^rg^ ?rai afsfa- 

i^aa ar^rirajRa^a^qafaica^r^ a^^aasa^sagg 1 sraiaft 
?iara f^f%?adf ^anrfta^t ara^a ^ara a:^^aRiRi a^'tar- 
aa fear aaiag^ ‘ an^a sRsai^^^ a^aaag ’ ?RTpTaarar 
afiwa^a^ 1 aatsa^^^isaRratr ?ra: a^aarat rcrar cRar: 

qia^: aqra 1 aar qiaq<%aaft a ff^ai gqRara 



(jtft ^sf:-*^: 5iP>iqr^«Hi3;nciqs?mi'Ji =q?s[gr%4 ftqr* 
gsiHr^ HTJT 5RT ^=qR I af^3i| ^ ‘ sr^iswi^ zrt qjirr^ 

^T*rr *T2fr qf^as^rq;’ ff% i 

39!?! fli i 3 t^w> ^r- 

r%5[^5!rr ^ ^Rsrmfl^rcirrqq ^^qRsfl cia:i|f)q=q^ 
ggefi^ i Jirarat gJTinuiqicqiosnpiFT ^iti 

wiRf i ^ 5^iqq?ik 3<r »^r ^5r- 

i ^r^rffq 

3sq-R«ER^f5rirraJT!>T^ 91^^ a^?Troflsriwn^^^)%qr fsi^i 
^Tfi^-S^ rq%^ I aa- q? fflqmflai??T>2ifTJTi>Tjfiqr^g?qiqR?$s 
qjr^ Jtq?t: w I 

=^5«ifsf:—3q:^')#5ft ?iB?i?r4 i(i5Ti^ >T?vTOi^?iq4 

trar I ^5} ^rar^r 

ffqaf flg: JpJisrnar^q^iTRr ^5iflqRf<'il\4 fJ?Kq^^ 
jff^si I ^ qi?T^7 f53r gqftf I fsi^r^! 3?ar%aiq^^i^?rT5iT- 

[ 51 %!^ fftic[3t^?ifi^: 5f;^qi 37fq fri^q^tq 

qiR^ fH?ra*ii 2iNfli^|Ri5)R?2iqn?r^ i r^ 

gi^q?iR555^imfft2TJT/5i; f^^Ti^q^Ro^Tf: wr(%5arqi: q/^'^?^$m2ft 
»pr ^nqftmrf^f^r^ ^iqffc^R T^i?fr i arq^cR q^ gfer- 

^qi m srfq fqqf^ t 

q^TSf;—q*R si% ?i3ir af/qf»r?5?3qiir% ?:i32m?F- 

dg I tt# qff^ jmrqgqqr: ^4 ^qiqr^ 

»ra^q ?]?: ^qrfq qR^^q qi55^qrqR jftqiTR 

qf^JTrT: g 4qiT4lq?fRiii:ifirqqTf|qr ^»iif%tqr- 
qrf^ I qRqaiqr ^rsri qrq=^?ra4 n^r 4 Fg nf?i;^q?f^ qrqce 
^fq^^3^qti4itq qci: i q^cq^i%qrqrq ‘ ^q ^?f4 qimif^q 
qi5)q 14^: € %nq^?: «sq:’ qw^iiwiq' 

qi=sqi?JTq gq^t^RiiTq^ AT qioi ffRqt f^swqqiq I arSTf- 
?eR =5!rqqi>qrrrcfqTR qiq^t ^rqrqgqRqqr i qqrl^qf^ qqr- 
wf JT?Rr3r^qm'fi^fI^ w s^rgq?^ qq^oi^qqqfq^sTqqt: eirm 
^ ^Rtf^lqqmro i aq slqftfq?? 4 i5»t?w 4: g^F^qf qqqfRiq *rf^ 



|4 ?i5rrJT wr^ei- 

^ I ^sf4 ^frrwgi? 4r??pi45(5T(q4^ 11^4 srra^rg^l^flssi-^fr ^- 
3Ti^<T^>Tg«R4t4?ft g5f?Jf aig^ m- 

tjrf^fsrmru^wr^^^g: ?rag4f4%3?rjR^jr to i 


3T^^ %mt I 

sP%f li. ^o, «i,H. 

am i 

4?TO?q; IIf%r4^3: ?I^clcgi^ I c!i ugar- 

■Rlmi 4) I ami'^^ jt 4I; g^sj ^rga: i JjJmi 

«r’4F 44i^(4 mTO 5 H *r5f ^4 RTRgaT gf^tlRaK^R s 
aT5(fiTO-gflR[. wr ^5? =iifi%5i3 ii Jjjsrr srfiri: 

^>11=5314 Rftos^ti I ^4 TOra^it ^fan^fcgxs: sag^ir w- n 
^>41 44ttrRiRi: I 9T^iR?fr f4 44r ROfrmRJirH^^ it 

ftq: 1 3T'^^Hd*4T 

ii a'^'SRt ^rirg^fRrrar m\ g^'tm: i ag^^fr 3 
aRiHRgR Rto II iTJT Rt ?|r jtiw ajsrrTO « 

gdig^vi^ c4 R ?T4iq fi^ ^4 11 5f4 ?rr ^fr4 fRT 
4 ^q I ^ 3^54 * 1 ^ 4:l^^'qqF54 it ^4 3 r «qf4 ^ 

Rq ?i ^qf4: I 3mR Rtcqr qiqrq=5#c44 ar?q^ gq: 11 
qf%4rs# ?i q?T tR gf^mr: 1 arq ?ii?TOJTqf ^qqft 3 f44 qqr n 
ct3 gjtmqsmr 1 fq?F4q4 4R itr?i^ 

qi I f4f?^4UTOff4/R: ^isi'Rqfg^Rqr: 1 gq: »?tfig4qff 

=q g^qj: • ^rp4 giq^qgqxqi r s^q q%Ri 4 11 
#qiqRwtq}R?iqiqg^ 11 ff4 1 am q^m^q^— 51 ^: g¥'- 
^qgjRs ?i^qrqrqrq /%: ?q juiT q<^ ^qrq^r- 

qrm m f4qqir% qt w rt qq qi&iiq % q: qr>irgqqR 5f4 t qifi- 
Rqq; ^qtgqwrf^ i^qi^n^qra qiq334lm#ipRr i qqf ? 



(O 


»nqr^: 3W- 

1 p'^S^<.«n t f »T5^? 3F^RR3?'>T 

Ji%3: I «[ SRI jf ^ g^ i f|^i 4 aJrg*. i 

^fif ?i?^lrsrr?irsrfWJft^N% sb4 3 ci^t wjtsh''^ ^sTRRTif 
«r =^ST tr^fqqi^l f^t ?T'?r^ Sl^ra: 'TsJ'qi^JRT I ^ f sp'Tq^ 
5 R?n^^ ?is£n /^^isi 35 I 

^I'K ^ 3 It«?rr 5 i 5 q?f^^‘t. =q^RFJia: s%f^ ?t^«i- 

q^rat fre:qr ai'^ei^r siraqr 'Tr^gjf^^ 1 ^ 

^ JTg^ql qrw^fJiqrwtqRt 1 qi qr 3 Tifq??iiftf^ 1 

?ifqtigRii^?rq HRqrf^qdqiq—5^ irq^i ?fq 1 

5^0-‘ |q sTfir qqgr f^0 qqTi% f^qi ^'qqiqt g 1 q q 

w 3 T 3 %qra qq?^<q; ^qqf^q. ii » 3 ^o-f%f(qr qRi 
fi'qqr qqr§ aiqjiqqgqqmiqqq 1 g>?;i:q: gqt^q q^fl g^rqqr qrq 
?gi 5 *Tf^q II 3^o-5gq i?^q igSr^^qi qiqr; Jtiqei q ^i?-. 
3 T^I> CB^ ft qrqfavT)?! q mg fqqq'q gqq; II •3^0-?ii qg 
jqg^iq qq 3^r qfq q^qftqfiq, 1 ar^ qq^ qfwsirqiRqqi 
q'^ ?Tiqqr %t%q 11 ft; ^q qrf; <;?q^ qqqqlq ??? ^ssqiSf 
gqrft I g^q#(sg q %qqiq q ti? q^q^qw^-; 11 

gp^lo-qr gqqiiql^qy^ JTl'qq'r qqi^: I qi arqqis- 

^q'f q qf: ftft qr% q ^qqi^qqq 11 T^o-qqftq^tqqiq 

aqqq Rf ^gq'f: 1 q| qrqi ^qiqiqqq'q^iqqiq 

^qi: II s^o-qqr qqig qf^«qfqiqqrgqflg qig^ 1 ^rqqq 

qf^W^l q ?P3^I arqqqq^ qiqi; II 3^0-qqig q^ 
aqiqii ^^Ifq: qigftq ^ 1 qi aqqqT q q^q: ^ 

arqiqr q ^laqJ qqqriqi; 11 3^0-ft^ qi qq^i qft^cjc^^ft 

q arcqi qjiiqift 1 ^rfqsT aift q^; g^qq; ft^q ^^ig; 11 

gr^o -^ftq r^qi sfi'fi'-^qiq ft qqiq qcgf;?^ q aiftr: 1 3 t^ 
fqi ftgfr qftm^q q aqfrjt: f^qgiqqnq 11 giso-q;qr igg; 
ftqi aqq q=q5i^qiq qqqflqiqg. 1 ^ qqqqi ft gqftq 
qqft: ’sj#f3 ^qsft, •> qqff^ =qq5^ 

qi'^q fttqw 1 s q% ftqqi q% aiw q\?i« qft qia; 11 
gi^o-i^ 9 RI sn^rag^ qqqq qw nqqr 3 1 «rqr ^isfft 
|qq ?¥rar#r arf; 11 gr^o-g^ qi gqr qr 



2T ^ i % ^r^irr^ 4i% war- 

-i^ II T^o—3Ti|^qR< <r?fi-- I 

faw 3frw ma<?iin ii g^o—«^- 

^Sjsn f^tRsflgq %^J^SEff ^i%g: i ^37 ^ff^: gf^ 

f^4 cjcq^ ^ II 3^0—fia c^r ^r 9n|^® 
fcg^: I ssrr ^ srarrf^ ^ 5 c^gf^r 

*Tr^^ 11 ” 


3To ^M. 

5^if< ^ ^^0 ff-T: g^iranciRfi; 1 3T>ijiivr5ra ^- 

I SM^r ?r% ^^rra: 11 qrf^ 

^ ?[ 5 Ri^ i 11 #1035?^^- 

w^irwrt^^ I f^ 5 f g< 3 I M^ T g^m II ^ f^f^- 

f^^r Hi?> g^c^ri qjftif^Rr it 

r!«n 51 ^ 11 ^ ?tjt\ ij-jf r^Rflra: 1 11 

a^fcT r^ircWrJTc'Tl^^ira?!: 1 51 ^- 

I irvii cl<rrf^j(ifl. II 

I ?n 3 Tj^R# ^\ qsFJTqiitcrr 11 

qcg^ w^^aH. I ^5iFr «RcT: a^vjTi|#ir^^ 11 'i^'i^- 
5 JcTT I 1^311=^?^ ri 5 taig»ira«if% ti 

aa^ag^i# a^r 1 5 Ir'^^ 5 % ai^^ara fa^^ga: 11 

sT^iaraciaRgl' araa^aifa^raa 1 3 Ti 5 ?sf 5 <^^Tg>Jaigff?UTi?ag: t 
gr%{%g: 3 Tciigsi ^ f^saa^aa: 11 

*rpra^, m- % ar. \.m 

aiaia: ^jaat tiaa; a^i; qRa; 1 ijgr; ^"r- 

?^ 5 %, ^^Et^a: II gai arf^^ad^fia; 1 ^iraw^- 

fi^ arg^fa: Rgaat #: 11 a^ ?i' 4 (aafga: ata^gaaa-. 
^ I a^ai ( faga^a ) caat/a<fa ga fcaf^ai aq 1 aa; gt^iar 
aft ^arar a aaifa; 1 a^ aiqgohar^asr^rrt^ara. 11 actr#- 
3 ft?^aa^ *ftaarap§<f^ar 1 aaf%q^^ra ^ wc^itr^ar a 
ii)aiawr: ^irqiaf^w i ft 3 i>a 

f#naL II ^sva aaar aai%% 11 a at ^sfaa gq 1 %- 

l^atf^#aa: 1 aara wiat arai psijpf; a ?araa ^ 



3Tr?2rat f%H, i 

?Tiri: II I ^ «T^I * ^- 

fRTwr^rrg' ft ii t^ift'n€f ?R"Jrf^r i 

iT^ftr ?IR5 ^'Jlf II ^ ^2}!%^ 

^r .I ^^^ft 3wqt fl^rar^rr: ii artr mm 

I ?r %ta[ flg^i ttr cqi ?^wf»raw[ ii er^rr « 
S^q^qsi ^Tsqri^: I w giR^Rg %^«irrtg ii ^^rwoi- 

^^ir ts^rr q?if%5r5^n^'qqr i ggt^i’rqk; qpr ii 

aTqjq^q'^qfi^f q?q-qi^ giTiff^qTi: I fl?iqR«IR fllft#- 

II cT g-qRT Ji5R('^ riqf^ qgqiw i ^'ni ?r- 

5ir?t irrsT^n i ft^TRfWR^ci tq1 g^j^^u^rirrsi^i: i 
qg^rr qRirrftJK ii qit>qr+ri^t pnc^ri ^ i ^f: %r! 

f^ra ?f5}wr jtrt Rqi gtin: n ?ra qrqHRlf^s:: qtr%Rq i 
r%ra Rfer^qr^f^f rqq#(s^jfsq|qr ii t fq^j^qr^ctr ci?i «? 

fq^^: I an^rq Jiqfqrqi?q qjrqaja qfciq; ii ^^ifq ^iq-q arrqinq- 
?qRqqq[ fq i aNt# fqfai: :(iN'q«w>J7fiq-qtw, ii g ar 

?R?qcqT q ac^r^qi: I q^ afqqqar: ■ an g^qqi; ii argr 
arrq fas fas tR a ^afiaiR-r i ai ?qa?iirqfatcq qaii% faqral n 
§ttfsq qa^qq tfa ^ ?a^cqqr i qtfqaqa iqi ^ai^^aaiq^q ai- 
fqqniiar w; gqqii^ <4 ar ^a caift^r ft i iafq aaq a % 
#'ai i5RiiTi fqq qqi u ftrat fiqi^iii: jaqi; ftaaifaf. i 

ERqpqrqfq fqsqsq qfa graca^^a ii r4arqr«rq;fq''qfaair5 cqai- 
ai?qr: i aq aqafi'^qaq: gia^q: ^q?iT!q: ii aq^'asO'a f| aqit- 
qj^iq aq>a? i qr^q^qcqrit a a ^^cqjfqq^nq ar: ii aRaqqffgqi- 
t4f a qqq^r g^a, i ga^aq aarssqr^a aqaf 4r?ara?a n aq- 
3'^ gqr g^: agqra aqr faara. i araagt^ff ar?; i^qa fq^srs^g ii 
a?qqigqqitaR§vq qr^^a arrtra i a^ a^gqa^gsr arf^Rar^t 
q^aq I aqiar a-qara^t ar^g^^qa q^^qa ii ?qrg7 ?qar qa acqi 
^qrai'-qrq^ fa(% i ^arqt aaifrrqt aaft q^qqaa ii W5<f^ra 
a%g<q 5iafaa fq?5^q a: i aa 5 3R«Tr fcqr a^^ffsf^qjiiqqr 11 
3^ aqaf ’^qrqaaaafqgfrtrg 1 wearagaqfM q^rraqaa ag: 11 
a^q fat^qarwiar qiatqr fqarqg; 1 a^qi a fqgqr afr ga^ m- 
^'qafarga, 11 tarq^ia q| 5 i aaq:=agqf^g 1 al^ftatqari^rsssa- 
ttqaq qftg 11 gq ga tq: aaq: alqi^aq: 1 ^ ai?iq«}r 




t !3 II ^ \ arfJiwr srs^r* 

■rrsti »Tn?^^f3f?Rr II 

at. «. 3T. % 

tT^: ?5?|^/%fTW5S!pqte^'5ff4^iw?g§vf^1wtn[§t^ fnrt ?rrg ?ir-g 
^ aiifl^ftf^ gv? 51 % Jim I =i?rR^ifi^tci?i^i?n g^.^sragf^r^jn- 
JTW I 5^grCTf^R^^rsra^^5it 4 ?fc2Tgrf^iiI%^i^4 
i;iiqp^4 54% JfJff TO53Tf^f4 ?rURm^r 1 =? Jri^ir 

*TRff4R55f4g?5rrR55RJiqT5«f ^?iRf gjsrr 4^fc^54 ! 

4isf4 ^ cifiT/45T!%t5i^55ai^»^^if44i^i?i455Rojfn%i455rafieTi%|- 
'wrqsfgpjf cT?r?rtrf4^i%4g^q 1 a^rairiq a'JTHspFiR^^fe 'iRcq^. 
*m55TRi5r4'i5Riir5ftfi; 1 ?raf g aRF-prirrmf? 1 gf r^rwinR^Rwrs 

i?g aF^l^g^r'Tigg? 1 ffg^r 55srf!q^fo?rTg^%?fr irr§ 1 ^^44 ^44 
4 5iiRW'n554 I sngJTiil 4 5Ti?grgc5T«i gsr 5?i?fr4ifT \ 

^?r5ut| 4 fn4?'JiT-54 i mm irgr ??JTr ^ > 

^ rnrifR I g^44R ggra^if 1 ^i ^ 

f^jTUcpIgiTrajTl^s^ I a 4 ^ ^ 

H 5 g§i 1 f4^r 4ili;?Tr g^^is'^^pwr 
^ flif4w'»44tsgji, I actslf^jrflrg’^^f: eggf4^5!?mg;^i^^45Tg44r 
r4i% f( 2 Ri«ngf%^g?'Ji% 1 ci^g ^pBitr 4!gt?R^5ft ^rs^g 
I 3ii§. ^ I ggi5fi«TRrr: g??: %5ri''-gq%g4 1 % ^R’Jigqgrw ! 
fcgrqjwf gsrr ^4 gt ^ ^^1 1 ersn^^Rtg^'iT^BJTr^R 

q^Tqf qg: I 5is^5Rf'^Fq>T% g^R'^g^rgi^sg^w- 

t^r 'sgw’-RiRgr^qF'jft 1 ?r5n'--gu4q^4^T.R4rTf4f4 ?frfgi^r=!i 
^ I 5frq^ iRq%4r%i3q5?r %^i4rri 1 

rtjsrw 4 fI 54 iii5tRgqTiaii^t c^Rlrigg^Fi ^Tf^in^^TORir f 
qRRF^ cTig?>n4 iRqrq!: g?^q5gq»ic)i: 1 ?f5rrr4 ^ &i 

f^^Rr; ^q^PRgmrgt 1 rtf ^^wnratiq? 

^STR I =qif5%r5TO??2R?rrr^?jgpt<R^/%: w^cTig^rff ^ 1 

f (4® 4t% f^g q^/% ” 

( ao-'i,'^) artr^ 1 srff 4J441 1 g^Ri^r 3T55g%qrf44q5%f^- 

flT I aig^Rgfg, I 3Ts^R% I fgr?# 1 gq;r 

^ fq^Ff gf I ?g=5K: JI^: 1 cTWt =qr- 



( V ) 


i ^trg^iirrfwr- 

5IW ?I^f{^t I : I ^ I 3?^ 

?r^r 3 ;T^ 5 g ?2fr i ^ ?r u^rr ^sfrsr- 
*n*T I frnt a^l^r ^ i tr^f ^ f^5it ?iff 

'rag^?m^ i 3 qi%q ^isqjiq^ I 3 i?iTf 5 f)?qr triRRfq 

qq q^cfr: 9?3si: I awf? f^at m ifa i ^rsn ^ i%i^?i- 
?T^^ 5 ri(rf^?i% 5 a^?iaFq^qt q'PRi%q 55 ^ 5 i: i 
3 }qqrqqi''qq%T I aqiqaqr ?T^^qr ^gflftvsqift i 

?i|s 3 FRR!ir[?:j ^5: I 3 ; 5 ^qq I aT%?raRigerft^r f^Ti 
^{xqiJiSrq-f; > aaiq^qjTr 5 Kraiqaqaqwi% 1 
?fg^«TRi?R' 4 reR[^( 3 TRqR 1 ara^esqtqi'^'aqa: 1 ar^r 

q^fisfra? aia^fiia 1 aF^yiinTesjir^rq^rQ^ a^i^f 1 
^r 5 Rw 1 5 qcfffri*l?f#( /aia?^ri%aqa 1 iFqil^?fi^ 5 RHiqqWq- 
I ?rr q r{^izs^] 1 ^5f aqrf^^nfSF sn- 

I f?5c«TR a^i'^qn^ aif^rwF^ilTTq^a; 1 qi^ijaro- 

r^qi?{i^«Tr% ?5ff%?aqa; 1 mm ^i 5 {| fai^nr =qqija!T: 5 uf)Ti^s»ia; 1 
fi^i^qi^iJr^qqrqrq ^qs^rrf^FR’n^Ri fc^r a|?q 5 nlT 5 qrf%T 
ififa I q^%q ^qg^qa^i^fSr 1 acitqi'jt =aii^; niq^ir- 
qaa 1 qaa^jr^wqqF^fars^r [ ^ ] ^'’a^iqa 1 ^rf?^ 

*n 5 fRTg?Trflr >jfqr ^rq 1 3 ^?rrg}qq %?q 53 qfMRaqR; 1 %%- 
f^nqi%ai q|/qa[a, auna^r »Rqq 5 vfq;i?jn’'qJq^qr ??? fqarn aiq i 
q^fjroqjq^iq^^a ?q 5 t qR^al: qai qqf^ai 11 11 

^5!iT^f55Ti*rt qj. ero ■^. 

sTi^ftfg^^qr afq ^rarr q?Trt*^iiq; 1 ar^^q qi%sfq q^rq^iar 
II i^q-a q?q^ qq^ (%«5|’aTq: 1 aw qf- 

far^ftrarq^q; 11 qqqi^w %ai»^r aqi p^aar 1 qqr qqqqiqif^- 

qF^%aT?q«p:qqrj: II ^sf^r at iflqq Brqoq^q/^ffl^uff ^q: I a?! 5jiq 

51:^ aa: 11 arqr^^qi iR: ^uff^ri^; 1 
aRqiqq gPiq? q^ai^gqrqaj^ 1 ^ JRqa^graqcft gf;?qi: 1 
al^ipf%a; a< 5 ^ 11 aq^ qq qi?^ ^i^qr 5ia- 

^Rgq, 1 qiqq cqf^a aw a? aig^qR gp 1 qanl^; a fftar a^- 

aw aRq: I qq|vp a aqpia gw^qaqiNta: II ai^ ^ 

ars?*fl5 f^ar 1 a f| f^sq^srtrafqf liarqq^^^ 1 q^^qrqiwf^- 



() 


sTi’ii« 1 gl^-. ii 

fjRa^r iFRiRiR 1 ^q«rwr?f ^ m- ii 

f^; I ^|qi#5icT?f5i'MN^g ii 3T«rf3r- 

*n*? ^iJTRr^r g’^c^: i ii 

sNffir^ ^ gigliar ?qsj ^i; t 3r^Ri?f^qf^;i ii 

iTTHg^ ^'Vii i er§i’;?T^fgj?rfm iif% g^t^; ii 
^151 tn^n^TRF^Jfg^lfSr^ l II 

^i¥ft g^f %?i I ^\ ariw sa 

g^^i: II 5ir^ ^ f% ^ 5rRrr% mg'? i 

u ^[^S5g^5Tl?rf 1 ^ 51 % ^ gip; i p-irp^^JT- 
iirg^^sT g^^i; ii g^R: 5iiafl«fi1\5ig i 

^ ^'JiRnRri%'g ii ^gq^tf p^r: i 

ar^r^fiafqqrtR i sji'^q- 

qfR ?ir I 3T?l^c[q g^q 1%^ II 3F^q ^iqfiq i ^rsq 

iif^r g^Ri: I ^f?rR cl^ qqr^i-R ll :3^ g fq^nR^ n- 
11 anFEfr? gR fl^Ri ii 3 ti«j4 m w 

sn^^: saiqRirwR^RJft i gw ^i^qi^^q ?jf^ ii g-^^- 

m>9 ^i=^Riqqg i sicR^iir rrI 9S1^^ ii 

RqRT^iS'qqr f®: Rl I f^qi^ g^if gg% gr*Tf^^a- 

q?tfcr II If—^0. 



m 

ft 5 RT^ 5 [imi 

%TT5#3 ^nrig^S^ s?rrc?r f|«rff 

f c^ TiT g qi ^^ q; I 

SI 5 WPI gg^m^n^rTrasnmf^^ 

*er ^«rTg: sr: n\n 

3mar ^(% frn 

?i^f^ jf ^'JT^ 51^ 5r?r I 

SFEJS ffJRIlf^ SfRUJ^ ^ 

^T\l HH; [\ '^ u 

fqi?n^ =5iy5^Rt 

?if5sti(i^r?« »T^frt ^Jii f 5535 :1 
5r«tsT?^m^ 

!T ^5^i/3j c^ ^^^{im{^^ srstft: II ^ II 

sw 5i«<»^5f^5!3’5: ^J?i ^Rif^s^m: 

“ ^ I m-. ^Rir- 

«fi*f?Ri^iq^r5Tgir II ” “ g^K5«Tf5r2rTJTf^ 1 ^le^r^ei 

’’5c5?m^^^%^=5fj|5nwpjnc«R52Rjriii?^qi'^^^^ cir- 
?nf^ 'irtik'i^S*T'l^gCT?iR5n5=g»ii%^: siiszisf^^wir i^qsjJtKrRt 
a^ f^*ii5JT ?(?iiwii'^[ 5([34 'n»T 

I cR ^I2«Fri:arfac^f^l^ 5||2^^ «7^c2r9[4'^PiR 

s^s^rsreeira^l^—" aai^m ai^^laig 1” aw ^^:- 

" aia«»i«r aw:'»i woisqwfnana^Rfiar: i sr^aa- 

fJlRt II f%-a “an%®j>r ’tiSt ^is^ siraRrtRn” 1 

I asf qm-aia^ wi?'wai%a*T/^»i, i 

f^r€B<rfi^agtft snai^Rlfir: 11 g^t^'ia^^^iiRKSfrf^tww: 1 
TOif^sET ^^miwspsT: afts^t/^ai: I jpwia^ ^mlMd^ra; 
sraiqjiPT. I ^#r«r ^wii^ *Tr m --11 

*0 I ^ar; f^55i|Riq^ n 51 ^; x^ ^r 





I 5 <Pii 4 aw » 5 ffe«B- 

?s^-‘«gmwwr|- %jr*ng^^jR t aw awif: af^- 

1 ^' II I JRqf I ‘SR# *Bf^^TOL’ 5 fa 

snf)ai4 i^gwjj; I %ara swtjI a 1 

a^r srrRi%!nww ft«sRg§aai%?rfRirT ftrei=aR'?ft!# niFa f^- 
'jlnw’paRfl^i =^g6tR[t ap^tJraarwf^ ^jjrsn’cg^ > 
%fT5^/WT^—?r W 13 : f$Rr: I wtg^w firai/Ji^zic^ gj#3:5»a \ 
a: g^fifii amif^raRif^^: 1 ^*r ^wroia ar er^g 1 

f^?g f(% a^a: 1 ‘wr 3 > w aarrfil: ’, 1 f^fanwa w 

faga'tf^ wig: 1 ?«irsa(%^55rawRRwi2i^ ar 1 a«ii =a %ai>ija> 
'f^ W f^^:’ # I g^T^s ^ ‘aa: swlct f^iarr a 

sRg^ gar: sar: 1 wigafa^a^ awrawrc^aigftf^ ^a; ’ 11 5!^ 1 
f^aw a gstara^ 1 aai a "aifhaia ^[arftw f^ai- 

»^at w^aia'a^” 1 ‘ a l^5?^Eai<^ aa^a ’ a ^rar- 
1 ‘aar aaw aaar qa^ aa: ’ cfa 1 'a^am^a 

a ft ftarf^q?: ftta: i a w smat ara; a ft ^la^ra^:’ 1 fft 
qaaraRot a 1 wrg^i^ aw %aar 55?nq;i^arai5-%wi%^lag- 
aa: ftaa ar^ aftrraiwr ata^^ gaa; gsaq; 1 agr ftaa aftfi- 
at^r wra a arwi §aa: 1 ^a; ^afftrftaa: qraw^=5ft ar 
ai§T: I af^sa ^aa ai%^ fta^ afts^r^ aiwt gaa; fft 
ar I aar al'en %a^q/%qft-‘a5:raftfiwia^aieftft’ s[ft 11 a^aw- 
^q qjSrqftaft qaasar- aar qara?^BW itrarftf aaar a? 1 
gf^ a ft%% araif: qwt af^ 1 at aw5% ftaa- 

f%(^aar?aia^'u ^1 t > aaa^rwft ' a^r^iJt aa: frar aaf^l^a- 
ft;a: I aqft^ara^ g»3ara7aar?ai%s^ ’ fcarft 1 a ^ 5ca>«i- 
aiarf-%ai% a ^ar^a ftaa t?q;s^ wf: 1 ^anair: ^ar- 
aaii: 3?aaiaaiar: aqi^aa: 11 ai w ^3 afiftar/^ aia# 
siaraftfi^ ar ^arwc 1 !i3 a ^ta«ft anaif^s^ aiw 
snfca fta^ arfaifeaa. 1 ‘ a fta^ ffaiwi^B^fw^ ’ ^ 

I wk I 9Rasaiffa4ftra 1 arf^eftaf gwaig: 1 sRanaftar- 
^a 5ft tta: I aai ft-‘a ^^^r a a ^ at a t’ai# a 
5%ia; a aaaiwlw’ i 5ft awli^rwqftaft i ft ^ a ftdt- 
ara a^ ^aKsjNi^ftara ^aatftr: 1’ 5ft ^ai>aa> a 1 5ft ^ sr^ 
gw: I iftaaf^Ranarg: 1 ‘a ara gw: aa^ gjk 



5 W^ 5 f: I 


^ I • PTc^s^TR^ ‘ g# 

% W- ?P^tr 5W:’ I ‘ gSi 5^ II : ?l4>lct- 

girera: I ?i3|5Jrr«ft ?r ‘ (Ir; ii Ji^agl g^: 

sR^q;:’ II 'gw 5 f Tt /%t^r ^isr sr to nf^:’ i ^ 
8?^ ^rscg JT #q«frs I ^ f^’ i 

s^ft^ I ?!rr 2 i i ‘ 

5IR: STJ^TR f^3T; ^ »R^f% 9Tq ? ?f RlTO : , 

2|«rRf^: 3TSir«rlf?r 3r^/3t Jn:zf | ?r4: I 

^Stgf! qiaTO: SfRR^^^ ?I^ ^ll^tf^lTRR, I {% 3|^ I 

‘^5HTr?lfq?ra^ SIRq: l ‘ IjiJ?: 51^ f^lR: 

I ?R»T?: I ?fsn =q ' tR IR »^rf«r>#:’ 'liOR: ?ll»ljlRi’ 
'^irff’SRi'nt <RJT ffim ^ ^<iRt qTO^ ^qRI. 1 qf^ qat^it qw 
q?:?arf|^R 11 ?Ri^q5g?f$i^s!j?R 1 

9i^fh-=q: gW'q ?i| gg^r^; 1 ^■- f^^ri^cRRiRl^: ^fJRc 
ar^Rj?: 1811^51^ srqR^WRsJiRRrRrrRpr jr: i '^^«?i;%: i 
‘ arqi^ sm qi^qH wiq> 1 scJiiqRqcft s^Ri qmqTqq^i?r»ir:’ 

^Rqg^qi^ gwn^ f^ sri'nr«fr4 qRq; 1 

gg^l^: I ‘gJtr^i^Tfif^ g: ’ 

gsRqq: I 81^: st/s^pr^ I f^^RitiHi qfR»?r*?[>ifi 

R^q ciw WRTOfiJTR Rpicig, I ST^^Rr^:! cTR |f^^l5IRf;’ 

mi g(%?ig I cwr ^ —‘str s?i%^qRqR5igR ^ g^M 

?#S^5=ciliqTO^?lRqR8[R^^^K54 ?I5R Rf^@Il%51RJl.’ ' 
’saiJ^q I ' R^R...RRinR qR Rfsii^ (Ml^^i 

en^jRRR'gR^qiiiq Rrq TOTOqga ’ 1 f« '%qcR 1 

fitqpq ?i5fif*i ^ 

^ Rr 4 q^^jRPPni’ II I %Ri<t^ 1 lRt»fteiiRPr 

Ris^’ I 'Riq g^RS^R^^^RTOtWR- 

^^TO^RT^tkRn?f: q: q? qqr^f^ 1 

qir^^i%^ 3R: I Rsg^ g q: q^RR: qifq^- 

q>}^qq[. I ' I g^^qqRSR q^^RUR sr^Rj^sqqw: 

t^q: I' %«t q%^% qq^ »ifttqq: ’ ?l% qTq?>%>: I ‘gq^ qlr 

5^q;’ ^qjqqif^ I RJ^lRr^RRI'^f qR>T: q^TWnqq^qRRSI- 

qqqqqiftfel^: I 





^ 5 Jn 4 ^j? 5 W 5 Pr * ^ 

«fc«iMi^^: awr *JnT 

I fct: 3^ siRf ?«rT«iTOC ^c^n^- 

^^3 gt^H 3T^?qfi?[^i3pra#nTi5ftR!— 

JTil^f^ci I g'?r 5T^ I ?iRni[ft s^ri'^r f^sTcmi 

ftsr^frr 51^: I 5T%Ria5it’!R5r5^ 3wrai^ Pmirgucn^ajp- 
wq: I 'qts’31^ i fT*rr =q ^- 

^Bi?»Tq>wt?cg?r^frt?qRW: i ^ ^r^rr ar^: 3i^:qR% )pi!l 
r%?Ri% 1 ^Rqg^’jfra?! 

¥tR: i wg: f^cR: i 3#sik ?ia ^Ti^fi: i^igT I 

?2rRC I ft«RT sTiiRii cTrf^Ri’tq ^fiig^R'n^^^i^ ga^it- 

fipiwf: I iigr ‘ —’ffa f^fq^Rn^ qisRl^i^ wgq^t: 

%?ri^g^f *tf%i^f>R i qf^ifqwqrR^i: i ^isr *#i*i1nJ 

^rajn^Ra^d’fr jrjt a =qr^ sa»T^ i qi aJ>la}qi%a ga*?; i 

asT fm ?Rqr aq^aiawr aiaara^eaiRatareaaM- 

aaa: gsiiq; aaa qi aiaa ^q^qi^a gaa; t 
5fiq5?g^3 aarwai^w: ai='a^tagRr afa i ‘^asn> 

•^aia f^israrf^^ i aq^ a^ «?iqhwaafig%3 ii ’ ^ 
fwaiost^: i f^qaga^g: a 5u%5f^qt ^tKqaa^ar 
sqraRTTci^: i ^ g«aRl aaiagt ^r^qaia^i^ff^q’^^araRisg 
aqg I ’ x^^smstx i 

g?a?R; q g aR' r /a^^ i; ^^Ratga ai^Rfai^ aar—- 
‘ agada^Rards ^^g tn a arfa; i araiaiqaa?# sfrf^tErwnJ- 
gfq^ri, I) %af q =qRa g ^: qJ^ra^a^a: aiaiafasaRitr ^aar- 
qfsIraRq: ii aiantataf^gar awrf^rsqaai^qa: i SR^M^aR- 
arqf: alarerf^ga: i aatraignaa^EaraiaraaRa; i «iqa?a 
swhBT a atq^ ai g q^qre; ii gaa^lr^; qsRRjf^RRt i’ i 
g | TH Tg ? l 5f^—ajj^raeja afl^Rq^—aroflwa^aii 
sigsalt I ^qflagqiiftat dWia T ;<i(^ aftar ii af^awagRa- 
^qj%?qa^ i H^lasi giqafiRsJiad q^ ii ifir i aar ai^- 


^ fttqaaRqqt^ 





swiisf r I ^ 

^ I 

aTi 5 ft^»if^JTr^q: >^nE; I qiMi%’ ^ i 

;Trsrq<l^—' sp=^ ^Fs?nf^ f»ffr- 

55qi: qif^q?n^ I 591 

II ’ 5/^1 ?i5T *i^?t: ' q%?iF^ Jrar4 ^*n^: i 

Hi?^q?gJ^i^5(gf5i^<ar55fcnq; ii ’ i q^iPi ^q>RjRPgnf^ 1^?- 
Rnf^ iqjtnf^r qi qr qf?K 

—'^i^qiq: qt %f%5i%i5^?T«rfq> i q’^qRiiqi^^^q qqi}%>ii’ 

qi/ 5 r^f%?/^ 5 RfqRiw^(tn gsraqini n ’ i am ^* 

3<|qi5r: q^n^ i ^gsq^q i am =q ^rai^iqcqr '^■tRsnBi^'JT 

^[5qr^5reRiqi?miq55)g|i4 i qisqq^-'qmt iftareq 
nfii^rjRq q?gq: 1qr ^rnrstqcqr qi^tr q^nq^Jlui 
^ li ’ ^Rt I ?p?Rqqf^^f^^rqq;- qiatji^siq vnmRt 

qq^qcftf^ iprr^: i rifqin—‘ qcQjr 

?qR?l^r 5 raq[ l ^IF^qcigairf'^jqsrR 11 ’ I ‘ fqsjpic^ 

^ f^^iRR^ciqr: u qr qmqqif^ qr ii ’ 

?mf»?qRrqL ‘ w srai^ qg^: ^r%: q>isqi 4 g?%: i ^ 

fqi^q «1IWT II »IRc!} g^Riqt qnaqiqi^t qZTim: I 

q^: q^qqig^T«fl5f5?fqfgi:ir??gqRs^f qiiaqrqRrm^TR^f^ig i 
‘ am*fRif^:^qt»q ’ f?qR«r ' sR^fiqqr ’ 5fqRit sRaTqqRqqRqfcT 
3 !isi^r«rrf|*fi—'j^^nFRifttq^: i 
^ 5cq4: I armsTT sitmq^q«gfg^qt irmrf^Rwic^Boaq 
^qi^Rt wqi I %^P! 3 nf^lg 5 effi?f% ~%q *4 5 »qRi*w 

* «Rqq ?rif|?qq<foi|;qrf-* qiTfeafRTrftqflspiqqqy^ ’q qqi?f(|tq?qifr 
qis^iwiRsqiiR^q Tffsrnqqq^wr 5Rf%; srzrffqcjqifqm msRJiH q 
HF^' fRi n^piqqfqi^q^rqq; i qq-- qfqrfi^il^swr’^w ' 

qqT«mq «R^qr ai^y ft#rqqrFPi% ii qq^^qr arqqqqiSmfqret' 
’ftw q^^iqfqffiT^fqi i?qn^T5q#qqqn?|*qpfl@^SfqT! 
q*rqq?^i'g^’q »§iwi^ qqrf^rqiqq^sqmRqrqqqqifqqi^ q' ’qgsq- 

mqqr qi^ f^«pqrq?qi5ii^®!jniT^qrf»^qFt q3TPfqf%q>qT 
i^wrmif I ffir 







( I ) 

—*nf^ irf^^r '^qr t^r; ^- 

^»TSRI; I I rT|- 

^r «n 3 rq^i; #5 ^5 l 

^i^‘* I () 
^mt —2n^^5[iJft>TR"w«rn'^frrT^f^ I 

(af^>Tf 5 r) 

^i^flar star ^ 1 

I ‘ Kw^' sraivT^m 1 ' 1 in- 

fijp?riitr^ 5 ^-- ’TrRqr>^^i/ 5 i^ fiaf^^q; 1 
m%-“q 5 rqwq qi^ ^r; aq^^^^i^srin 1 qjisjij^^Rf^iq ?f 
*[^rRqi4^: ” 51% 11 ' *n?qt q'gjsq: f%f%^i 1 ^g mftq: ' ll 
??qqi: I qntq qq qqoTirqit: I qjfqr^fqKT^qf§«?|^R 5 q^: 1 f?i- 
[ sTRiqcir ] qj[«^r^rfqRwf^: 1 »riq JTRf^a fi% ^■ 
w si% qi^qr^^fl^i: 1 ctf^-' ^pqrt ^ qi^qi^q;; 1 

q^qqr^ I ” I qRqqr qRqww i ‘ ?i#i 3 Jn qRq^^ 

1 ’ ^Rqq: I sqinqsqr-.-a^qlsfiiRqt 
f%f% a^spR-: qia^^ i qcnqRfsiR^: \ 

^ 555 qr g:^ 35 ft f^qrqif^ araf^<q qR% 1 'ari^fR f% 35% ’ 
3: I 31 ^ #faqKq5f«I qf^^ qiaqJWPrr; ?rl; 

^ 5 r 4 q qfSTcfRraqjfi^gf^i: i qgf qafcq^#i q 1 ^ q>f^ 

qia^fif^rf^ 1 qiaq; qrsrfJrR^: i e?qqi ^aq^fir q^sftqq:. 1 
3?^ I q^riirf^i^wnfir' 1 qmq^t; 1 qilg 3- 

fJtqnfJmSig 1 ar^g^; ^iqqfJf: qi^qq%: 1 5 ^* 121 % 5 nqqi?m- 
gqW 55 q^: 1 srr^rfir^njji—anq'tsr % fJwisr eiiq; 1 sfmt: siwr^ac 
# qr I 35^—'q^sjun^ttq^ ^^qqslisqwrqqq: 1 filsfit 
srfctRT> arf^S- ^:’ ii qgr 3cfarf^*qqir *rqni »R5j:-'f3 
qqr qn sr 4 : ?r 4 fwiRrr 1 erds # ^^WJW^srq^ ’ 11 

/JSrsr?; <J^: I ^ fJt«irq=q5^ ^ qgqqsiP^m I ' 

*qq?RqlRi^ 1 3 Tra«rRir: ^ *rar 


fenr^JT! ^^^^ 11 




; i 


v& 

siorRrs grr ^ ’a5?a5^«fi*T!!rT5^ i 

i5j5?T f^ri^irf ^r%?ra^ ii ^ ti 

( ) 

'TI^TR^ <T/^5irqcrf *T: I 

( Tf^r 3 !| TR^rr^Ti ^ ^ 

»Tff 3 iN I ) 

3 ’TflfrrT^n^t 

f 5l3q: I 

9n2fr: I *fr5!^riTr'T«r^^ra:r ^tit^t.* i wjjrar ^j »i5tt sir^ct- 

?^if^¥ir: aTRft: I Jn«j: I sroif^fcgf^—a»I5!}::9l%: 

;i5r?n ^ sph^: i * juri s4> ’ l^acJraj: i cig 

3«qi^ Ji5?%^'%g I ^sq- ai^qqwg qiwrg \ qt%- 

| m qr q«3T?q^ I HF^^cq q^&q^ I 

5iiqq qs^ q’PT gq^ qrq^: q’Piiq^if^^iqTcSijreqqiqiqiq^- 
?qni: 1 5Ri q 3^*q qr i |qiqg?lq 

qtqf qRT%?T^re?r f^qlz^qqrqqf|^^q?qra%4qti'^: fsq i ^i%* 
qra’^Ri qiqPt«fqi: qj^sRfqiq i qgf^cqf^ qqqiq^iqi \ 3% q qiq- 
qqqfe^rqnjr^ ?F^rq^ qfq^fl^i%^ i q|q qw q qj^^qi??: 
qrqrq^i qqiqqn^ ii i ^rsqf^FqsfR: i qg^ ‘ ^sqfew |^- 
qhqqqr^qr ’ qffq'r i qsgqurqw- 
qiwqr I argrqqt qg^% qqqqt qiql ii ^ i ?f 

q^qgqwiJBqj^qi^RF 55^if^ f^qqitf'^q?^ i qrf^i qqreqqji^ 
qgBjTf^ 1 ^«p;% grr^pq^ q% qia; er^qr^^ q^qicft §?[qt 
qgqRfl gwOTcft ^q«f4!Bi<l?q4: I ^ qiqqtt qqfti gq4: I 
3 Tq srainf^q 5 r®q^-ff^ f|i%qqi >' q?qqq q^i%?, q^qw^q- 

qqrf^ qr ’ II iiqra: i m ‘ 9iqfq%q%: ?i=5q qq/5i: af^qiq^q i 
f^««wi\f^ifRqilTqqi??i^%:’ m gq?q'^^ ‘ 9 T?q!^qf^qqq#|r- 
’ 1 5 Jgqiq; ‘ qCr ari^ ’ 

K 5 r*qi 

qwRt §gqi^ q q^'nrnrt qrvrqqrr tt 'IIt: i 

qrrar^ qr^: ^wqs^rsrt jnflrarr: ii \ ii 

s?qi^ wnq: qyfrr sqiq^ q i 



(I wm, I 


«fCt^t fifffiir 5 m»f 

wr 5 f?»i«f: ^T o rtr c ^ ^^ f »n>»t 5 ?n 3 ( ii ^ h 

( Sf^ ft^SRircT; I ) 


I 


^fci ^)«j?h i t?# ^ 

qsr ‘ ^q* 5 r ’ f?!nf 3 [fli ifqq^ i JifgtirnriTT*- 

‘ smif^s ’.. %iqHF 5 RT?i 5 ; i f:w>n-f^^'Jii i ‘ 

1 'fe^’ ?^JPiraHH^ I JRH 

g?§n strg^: I '?;r 5 n 5 :gf%wfs=^’ e= 55 RJi!j; i 

^Wf: m gfcgfq^r i ‘ gw ggi^; ’ 5 ^*r: i s^ 
R 5 ?r(l='iir g| 5 ft I 354 fgf% gj^pr qgiPJisft 1 

^gq T%g^” 11 %grgjg 5 T f>igqgtg %qr^- 

gqgwi 1 'gqggr' qr^ g^g^ffq 1 ‘ f^^ig: «ERq;- 

%M$r gRT gqfjg’ gili^^^Rggj^gif^ragnf^g^Rt ?B^rRq[ 1 
f^tq^gRi 5 Fgn*r 53 n{t g^ 3 F^i»t gi^gpik^i^ 

T%f^f^ fqa^ I g g g^ q?3^'%g*^f?Kq^g 1 ^^si'qsqgg/^ qfgi 5 i 
graj^rfg qgrt fwwrigfg qgr ggr 1 qgr^ sp^s^isf rssggigsRTgq*: g«#r 
gsrq^gt q^gfjpqrf^qgrsgqrq^ iriii: g^r ^ rgg sigfhn- qren% gr^- 
5 Fi^ ga^rf&i sT^fg ggggrt f^qigigi q?r g gn% mfg 1 argm- 
gif^JHi^iggRTiitfi) grqg 1 gg g ' qf^qqgrg grg qgi% f^ngg' 
@sjijitgiirgRrg<ii!«NxiT tgfggr 1 ^w\ * gr% q^qgmi^ ftilrf?r 
gcr^?[tt ggq^rf^ hr: i q?r ^ qjt g^fgwrf^ 1 ggrgg^ 
fgg^isf^t^qrfeg g^flggf^ f^sgi’^g^rag^rgs^qg 1 gfrn^ggst- 
fgf^rRgn%g3 1 ^sggTfgg^ss^ racrgof g^g gat 11 rW g% ggr ft'?t 
g:ts^ ?qgFi 5 ygt: 11 ’ 1 ‘gff sr^rrPrs^ifgggifH^iag^ 1' 

(%«r§rgg: i mfrai grsggqjFgr 1 sgtrar im gg(g (gj^g) g?: i 
?gr|q fi?gr{gf^ar 1 qt fggqT>%s<t qis; 1 i^gg'>'^«pf?iqg;- 
grtgrglgrggggsfgig; 1 f^arfgg ^ ^wrfg; i gggjrV-'gf^wir- 

^sFi^gtgst ggj^ 1 ’ 5(g 1 3Rrgn% wgj g»g: f^gpgg: gggggift- 
>IrTg3pigi*ggT*g!T: g jj r g ic f i g t f^grTf^rgi^'^l^g: i ‘ qqggqoriRpg: 
^ig?i sgnng^i 1 gr gf^: ^irgr w rgq g ggan 11' i^Ri giffi^ it 




: I 




( I ) 

’n^r^T^r ??: ^r- 

1 (TR^n^Ti Ti^Tfigi^ # 

^ 3 ^**R 3 t% * 1^1 3 Tffq 1 ) 

( ?ra: S^cJI'R'J^'^ I ) 

jm —I qf^f^fTT 

ingqcq fd qR^^sqf ff^ I 

5 cJi 5 f; I f^'»i ^gm ^qi#)t ? 5 i 3 f 5 i: 

1 ar^'tswR^i^^qn'e^gi nn: 51^1 
?:i%cni ‘ 5 R^ 1 ari^af^ 1 

?q'^^?r: i ?{m ^ ^?fra^is?cilfq: i 3 e>- 

g% 3 i^ ci 9 Trq'?R[?fJs»T 5 R:,’ ii ^ 1 ar^ qisq; sn^ 1 

‘ i%qf ^ 1 5 fr':g 5 cr^^^^i;:g^rPiii^- 

I qsn qatq^ ^f| sr*T^ »iric?r;; 

a?R?n ^fl” I ‘^TI'T: gq^iglr qqT 3I'^?[: l%qRIi?fJTr; i 

^ 11’ fi% 1 ‘ stjt- 

'^r^q af^f^’ 1 1 ^ srs^oiil.—gw 

c[a5fr 51^ n: I ^1 ir??iraqnr-^s^'>i ^rrasrai^-g^t 
qjf^ qrf^qr’l* qq ar 1 ^aqR’R gfl^ii: qa 1 

^qtraf^: JR3f!r%/^(^ft«r: 1 arrg^ ag gmr 

II sia gwi^:-“ g|i5al g^r ai^g% 1 aaig^q sa- 

?w epn sRtimr »rar ii 3 f 4 w sf^qi?R?r a^wr arar i '•’ 
I =a-‘ aal ^ ai^ ara 1 a^ai- 

%Rt f^^qpn a^g^a, 1 a^^traar ai’ 1 ‘i?qiFqa^i^ q?a 
I a^rqai:^ aaa^a; ’ « la ^ sren- 

aar aroaw^ 1 «Rar: aaif^'SR aiie^aaa^t—gsici^: ai^ra: 
a^B^iaiRiaT 1 aa^«raai^^ asa sRaiaaifJia: 11 1 m 

* af^ a%a q 5 B/%paatn)s?a-. af 3 a^ 1 %a aiaa^^caaiaifri- 
ai*rew ’ II { [^ ^^ a aii^ ’a ?i?raft«i5i'q’=a?at 5^gaaita%ar- 

Rtwaann^ a^naaiwat 1 asr: sif^sfTfcT—' a?g|^?Ra 
aisRa a>afr ai 2 % *??f: ’ 1 aaaRiqRjf^aw aiaipn^ftjw: 
sf^ aafe aa a ' aa^a ^«a^ i ftaiT— 

f^garw 1 gai^a^ff^ am^: aRiaaa>f 4 ^aff- 



^I (i) 

. I ^r gf- 

*TR RfKoj JTcqf^^T ^iT^cliqf: fll?T: 3T^fT<: 

jt: f^^»iqjnfsn%f^q|qi5Tr 

1%?!^ $i%5TT 

«?«? I ( qfITT% I 3 T[ 

g^*TR 'I^W *Tf|^ «T 55 i^ 

mfr*^ «r^fr^ 

'^flf^l^iTfqr %WOTr ^01- 

aT^q«T fit^^T I 

TT'SII—TRT: B ^ 1 % | 

—'jW'n I ( 35 p>i I) 

W—^ 5^r I ^' I 

5 R 5 n 52 i 5 ^T^: » iFct: I 

I ?Tr^ t ‘ 3 l#’T^g |f% f^>^: I 

srsr ar^'RISSr: 55?«B: I ^ !!5^%S- 

SJT^iif ‘ ’ ^^ 5 r i ^tjtt—* ra^rJmi???'TO«r: 

5?i: I ??nsn—?f^f^tl^'ll^5fffct^ 5n5I?qq^q- 

iR^f^ f| g^ioisfesjj, i «ft(qra:i 

ji|H ang^ I srf^as^ srs^'q " ^ ^ i scqi^ 

SCTf^: I ‘ 5R3n%# I ’ 1?!^?: I fi^-’TqfW: 

n^ ^ »?f%r ?iw: i m 

?Rft^s$; I 3T5!fK: swqi^ I ^WTlf^iT SiWf- 

?%q I ?r€^q)qfw^^)|; l ^inqg^qftRI I 

f%f5r: I I qf^^fiiw »lfRqT 

I " ^<RT«r =q ” <>15^ [ aiT:^rw.-' 5 l 3 i^-j^w 

f^sgra^ f^fiwin: g ,jfi wt^^iwi T ft%e*r»l: i 
qjirr—^qi^: *r%*nFt qr i af^—“ 



I 


n 


I) 

W— W! 7^4 W?T: I 

I ( I ) 

^5^4? ^ Rr% ^qr^^fJTi^qsjfq i 

—??s[i?rT'iqcqi5«Ri^ (5^ I) 

jjm —( 1 »jl 
SlR»?^ {% 5^T^T?If^0T >T^R: I a«?[ [f 

wit 3iT^ K^^ 

«?B?aTT%W53>2 ^?rWF*Tn%KR^ I 

^r ^^ft«rcft wgpTg: sn?^ ^ uaii 

SqiJTRI^JTRJ^-.” I 5f^ t 3IC^IT^r:--’^f*»^^^^ 

o^r^iT 2if?f ^ 5?RF^^ I sr§ig5n^: ?fifli- 

5rR?t I crt^r 3^ ^ 3f'W: i ?(^ i usTT— 

I'^Rjf^ I sRftg^ I 6?igiT*HW irfijJ I 

sn^T^-- ?i*i, I aro^r 3JTJJi,|5i^?r: i n^ i amiR^ 

f?iir?iro?re4t4?^rr 8rTfi''iif^f^ w^r; i sw i ar^ft -^f- 

JiERi: =^5Br^ct: gwjit ^!f5f; i ^pTi ?sr5r2f?jr 

erl^: _ ?«R3nir <g^3rt5ft? ^rif^cT i ^w^Tf^r^g 

‘ t3i3[^ ’ 'wt 52nw/^ II ‘ *w 

^gq^ >g*nJf i arag^IrsPr 5i^5^rw?R:?rr figr- 

f^iT: *ic^?^tiRf: qtgq^c^rJs^irq!^: 1 q§r ?«rwJrs*sr^?^i^- 
q?!# ^rf% i Mr w’^^r: qi*3ic2rqT^srt*r jfNrrRr 

eri^t ?sR*r q^scq^ ^sT?2n?rsir?^?^t^ 

wi?: I ” arrsf? OTJir i ^mfJigici: w»iJro- 

?ci>3 9Rn>ri ^rTqBJ^qi^'Jsr«Bi^^iq^!Tffl=^<3 arig^RTO^s^- 
K!nrT<iq«ftflii'n% I ^jrr^^Ri^r wecr i ‘ sr-. 

«rft?r “ST ’ 1 I ^>n/^55ig^ 

arrewg^ i 

t W M ^m«tiwrs3^, q^^crRfmr. f. qr. ^ «qKq, qiq. ^ q«=M =q- 
111 % sTawtf^^Ti j tf^nrwRiftr. %, qr. 



(^ i) 

^ I ^ «f»- 

Hffll I ( f^ * 1 % I ^ ®WI#^ ^ 

I ) 

I (^^) ( f|«rar: I ) 

^^ 5JW H I ( ^- 

Oim # ^ ^ f| 3 T 3 T«^ I ) 

^qRT—*fi ^ I *Tf- 

?tfsf^ q»I*tiiw«5T|*nqqRF:q ^ f^5T^;iI5% • 

( ^ *{I ^ tt| I R ^^P^\- 

^5i|iTfq 3Tnnrf^3T ^ R3f«re®ii3l I) 

If f^ 5 t?fr ^^^ \ (« 9 '^>TFt ^ i) 
^iqi’af^tT ^RI»aF%I I ^T5F^: #»T- 

^ i??T% I ^ I ( 
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sq^q^ i str gqr- 

qjq: >«i^; 5iifJ^«-‘Ri5.gf?a qfiiq^qi: giwrqgi- 

g'nq^Fl i i%qtsqit«iq^fdqflt fqJrat d 

gft qi^cqq II ^fa 1 g=® ?5qf^-q§vflv^iq;;:q^lf5. 

gql q|q(wq qqa?q qi'^d awifjs'l 5fiaq?qr^ fqgq: 
a^iwita: I 5 V. af^«if^<fq qiniq. 

i^iqqfa ?Ri qfisX^q q^qq. 1 qf^ qwf^ 1 Hqsqf^^g^: 

q^sjpqq,- ^qr^q^q^r qf^ ^ 5pf( n: g^pqq^r isiq^tt^ei^ »?(1 
8?qjfRKfRq5!WHr^ qiti q<iqifrataq?a[: 11 ’ — 

9igc^5B: fj)?rqHR: si^q^t I ^wa^R: q^iqiflggun 1 aiq 
q«q:q4q^^qi f^sRRWsq^q qlqraifsaqq^qfNqwfNtq 

X 3Tq. q arwjqf, lasfifq-^isfr 1 % ?. qi. 



: I 




( 9fw«: 5f|%R1f: I ) 

^ I ^ 5<3 I (^^■ 

'=HiN R q H^fqfR I cTf |ft q 5^ tfi| I) 
f%^^T—(') JT^Rrq rs(^['?«?rrf 

gfRi^r«T5ffra=E??iR m- 

I ( q^Rfq ^o^^l R00]%^—qfRlc;q qH- 
qoqi^[ R3? f%f^ 

% f% I ) 

—n^qqf qq^?Riq i 

( fl^r: ^inrsRfr ) 

1 ) 3T|f ^i=|[f^2q 

q I ( ' ) fqq* 

dq qt=qq ^m^\^ I ( WH\ qqiq^?! Iqqijqqt 

I qlqrq'l ^[q q I ) 

?ifqf4 ^3: ^qii^ra *itqa i q5r?55qigsj r^Efiqii^wqiggfw^aw 
srqqr^: I fq4 q%?r qrs[q^cli?r(f*t a «rqf 
f^’iffa: 1 ?:r5rr-9tq9<: i 3^^T-3TJ»n'5aqjn-af?5a'q 

^qar^qi>?»iFqRqqRpa^i qs^Ri a 

5H[i%q.qL 11 f^qaiqj^'q 3i’4 ^rqi^g^s qqiWFw^ f^arsBrsejoi 
fifqF I ‘ q^r%lqqfqp4 §[i*qi qasicr i g 

aaBi^ i%qar%a qrfwiar ii gin^lfq afs^ sqr^g i arw^q- 
RjgwsigL 15 % ira i i%3»^T-^qgirrar arg- 

^r^ar t ^5f^-3cqaa»iFS?i3^wf^aq. I «qfeq sawi^aRR i 
irqjHaF %qrq^r 9Trqi?[«Fwia7 qqjqpir qrf^^RtqaF i aiir 
aiRaiit I 3T5r ?r5q[5ri%5s*^arR^5guq«Tr^«f^c#rl^j ‘ f%^[. 
aw- ’ aw fl^aiq^qr (5i%r i aqr ajg^tn- 

FVaFirwrq^aj ‘ q^ sqFqrrwrirqifq «[stfen ’ i fi 





qq I qqg ^nq^ I (gjm 1 i^aq 

1^31 ^ qi^^if^ I ?t| 1 ) 

fcq() fli% ^q;( qiq^qqf?q% q=qqq, I 

(qf| q*ro| ?iq ^^^riqr q aroi 1 ) 

') 

TRT—( ' ) 

fsrqHT^f^cT ^ ?q?Tr q qqq^qi: Jffmfqirqi^qjTqr i 
sqqcqqTf^T qf^frrTqg^t q^rer sst n m 

jjq:—^iq'^qq:! 

3fTq: frTTqTTqrq 

qf^cji frqiq ^oqpfqT^r i 
qrqHqq^^r 5TqTq gq# 
q?t?q: »q«ri^ qfirsq n » 

fqq^^T-^s ^JTi 5cqffq iR^wflifqaq, i §qt=^i?mr ^-^i- 
Rg 3T5i¥!fi I JfR-i' R gf;<qra qqr 511 a ' ?r^ qf%- 

flq 1 srfaR flr^rqg qsRWfifJi 1 q|i?fr-?rr< fiR^rfUi^r 

^=qii ‘ eiR^ ’ ?w 1Rqr ftq qisiR ^w- 
•'jiqfa I ql^w 51% ^i 3 qr%Rn%: i rq?i«^i g rN- 

I f^fqfq-l 3f^q[ «?qfqa airnqm R5T afq- 
sTRrqt^^^jRf fqRr qq f^qtqaq^iraRfRg/lciq 1 fq- 
sTJa^qi'q^^'qqq'f 1 qsisqncw# sf^qr^Riiiff q^?a 35 r. 

I qR?f!i#g^ g»g qf^irsRsirT 

q?u5?i ?ai I w iRi^Rg^qqrf^qisqnrqr: qqr ?ii<i- 

a^q^f 1 3?|q=5gj^fe^ ffig i aia ^riii ?sigqqi 
1 ^qra ‘qf^iqqsTrsRq rq!jaRi%q;afiqi aRdr 
‘qftRra:’ qiq qiqjnqg#qq?q ?3R'»riq 'ai%:’ 

m qj^q^q'gqf^qqi 1 ai? fr ^—it qig^qqi^^ qrqs^ 
§if5R fiawRiq. '^Riq %Rr aqgqtftqiq aqqiig^t^ 


{ ifRr^ I I fqe -^5 50 I 



Sf«|JTfSf: I 




( i ^rai i gM»tjT^ 

95 95frf4l^®fiRlI I ) 

^I ) 3 ^ |l!’^r^R4^f 

I 

W *T!Tt ^ sra’ft ^idniT^g: ^ J^-qJJlrqcTSjft i 

??fa^cimTr^^ fiOiraTIfST ^T^Slt# IR«2«» 

( 5^ 9l I ) 

fi^ ^m^ni sr?j^sf: i 

Stl5«r 5IU 4T3?^Sl^9f^lc( Sff^SH I iTfrW JTfI35fW 

ailfqn: i I ?T5n -9q^q q-99TqHBg » 

5^9if9r^i^5ft 5^9 9^i^qq^r9 arf^f^^^sRurtTs ^qi^f^ i 

?r 4; I s^iw^rq^ft fqgsikpr'ii- 

q^*nq:ra9L! ‘ ^ 5 ji^JTr^r^rfqfur^ ’ 

I 5 ?q 95 =cgs=^<ii 5 id 9 W 99 52513; 1 ‘ 399 g 

|5: ’ 5cJT9<: I ^%fc3iq5?f9 I ami'^ 59Rt 9511 

<15159: I 95535 = 35 (^ 2312 ^ 1 ^ 99 : I 215 ^: gl%2ItR ^3mF5;qirgtlt9T- 
2?^ 9'gf^3 I 53f3?2nilt(3f3>l9 <f^ 9991 9399<f3«;24 =g^ 
^9 9 ‘f%9I9F: ’ 959 (|45353<«55(^ 2if9^23g4399[, I ‘ 99: 
354^5’ 523>9 9^2^'>55 ^595952q^?l59 %2359f9951-3<gsfr5TW=391^ 
' ’ 9l9r4lM%q^599,1 2l!?3999r‘ 351^3959 3%3 95f3%|rW 

<J?3!5 1 3<3^55g^5:5ct: 9ri;l32T5< 5®3%’ I 3T55 W^c9’-Wr9I9- 
3^(4 9 %lf*5 3l(^: I 31=359: 'J^9R9 h %fe3F9l'^ 9 I 

3^I^3 9l9f9<5<59359 25f|3: »’ m ^53 S^<35 5^(<53I^ 953^: I 
9^^9955 39f9^fi?,-‘95592355l‘^n»f59 ^=5953595335239; I ^3<i f^9^- 
4355<r ’15^531^ ?3325J It’ 5^ I 3<3 9535<'99lf335535g35i3r9l9953r 9 
45353TI535 ( 3532353 ; I 33l'<fi 39?2595fti(-‘ 35 35Il‘39n‘4^5 9@: 95 
(^535 <359 9t(J53;r’ II 5f^ I 9535<99I^I9^ 39353%—‘95359»53lt 
9f%«I3)55555I95¥34(23g^’l5fc5 I 5993 (3339(4^235=® 9<252^-f^- 
4535!f953I9 9115 93(4 499: I 35=53F(4 %535 91':33 3?(3 f995 
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J I 

( fig: arasilf^ I ) 

fH» —fr fr w. 

i3«ir I «r^r tiigq44)»ir 4Tf%^i i asa ^^szff 3r 

»irai II f^s^Rnir^Rt i w#; m. 

^qtJUra^^g'Rf^oiH II sc1>%til§r: 5|5^lS^4f ei I g?i: 

^oir^rlhr ii f^sjjwt'nq'iejnti'^^a^stw^t^fq i fflt^vgq^iJf: 
€iEptii^ II 3?Jir?sTrwg?}vi: q;w i 

ii % »?Rr ^rg^i'ni g qja %fgag[ i 
3Rti tirg^r^sri'^ q:s54 ii > q«ai?i«nqsrgj|q|qji' 

if^ f^63ET?m: ^gif-^rqiiq f i%3=^ ?cqi i q^r?- 

'^7511^ =q fe^i q<rR?m i w'^Jiii ^qra ?i^ 

<Fqf^qrq: II ’ ffq i srqwft-arf^^’nJTnw^-'arf fi% 

51^1 itfqjqqK I qRrfqqiqgT^ : i qqi- 

^ =q »Tqfa i fii'^qqaRfq;^: ^rsf 

Hqiqn?q5if; II % qfgqjf Rnf^qi^qt sjfqsj^qRq^g^: i ^rr- 
W'clRq: 2Rri5f?«: II ’ 1 g?ri?q5{^8j ^-‘ Jlcq^?- 

^eirrqegqqq??: i ^ei^gs^r^: i fqf^rqi- 

jqtqjq: f%f%c^arrR?|^:: l g^f q qfiJl: ^l*f^5r«ff^qm =q II 
qRlNHR^gT^ I sqiq^q^Ri qiR^oiWl^Tlvriilj^rl; || 

qR5BRq?MRqq5«rqi g5iqn%q: t aTt^raqRq;: qil§=qii%qg^«n ii 
gjiilR qqr gt ^Rq^^inqRsq; ii i^qrtt w^iq 
?i«n II ^ i ^iqqwqrqr^ qiwf- 

ii ^nqig^qTi qirafq^q?: i ^^qKsrqi^RRiTftJTq 

Rl5lRiq II 5lcqi3f%5l=qKt|‘?Rl >Tfq<B(fft: I ^ Rl^I?qf^f%aqr^Sf 

^ ir if% ii 

^RiRqi^*?3ri^wr?w>n »!i5q^q?qr^»T»Tfq%q^ 51 ^ 51 ^ arq- 

fn^f^—tier I a>5r^55goifl^i I f^q-?^:—f^q^gg'Ji gqr- 

^ 3?rqqiRq 41: ifq I f^q?r|5f^qR4l si^r i fRl ^ ir. 




: I 


3TffiT^r Rff I 

f^qm- 

I ( ^ Cf ^ T^* 

j^ooiai [^3? p'Tr'jJt e=?fOTrf^ arri’’^ 3T^>n! 

sft^ Tff^l I 3T[i ?f;5irH'^r^r 

fqffR l^fim'Tfl^EyJr^TRm Nrt^eJi: I ) 

( a?) f^«T?i: I ) 

( a:^: 5rfq5tf% %5[ i ) 

—sTTfrar^iT ^sqr q«Tf-f^ f^|- 

3TI^TCJ( I f^qqq^^. 

II' 1 ?r =^ i sT'crij?^ 

W JwW?T: II’ # ?ir»i^ stjti^ i ar^^r nifd 

qjsw^ I ^ qrw 3 stif^ »#5: ’ 1 f^ 1 |rti% 

1 ‘ Cr|r ’ ^cg^cq^ci: 1 ;ii«i^ ‘ ar- 
#;’ 51% qfef^r ‘ 3i?srf* 1 ^’ 1 lf^ 
?nn<g5rf^f% 1 f^«T^^r »?|arftRwi?%<% ^r§rm^: qwi^ 
wsr%j| 1 ^ mi 5^ 

ci*rfrt 5reql<qf^*)i^gf^; i an^sW m^^^K 1 (^>Pciei?5q?q«T ^- 
fpnf fwar [ f^ii=5i%q?q5rr ai^j^ 5^ ] 51 % qi^ ^ ?fi3* 1 ^ 
5iHrgrqi5^cqrtt 1 ar^wq^J-.-qt^Jr q^ir: q?q^i ^q?5pjiqt^ pq 
^ qm: i%q^«q?q?T; I q«rr qrar^iq^q^ 

q^cqisra ^qifqtfirerqqqq ?gr 351 #?^ q^q?5RqRq- 
i^i^5i >pg q q<rfiqf^ ti5rt5?qqtq^qiq?q5i: qqi* 

^ ^ ^l%gqqimi^ 355^4 q qiqqlf% 5f^ 1 ai;^- 
52iTw% 'q^eRi’ 5i55^qiw?wiq%: I ^rakqiq; sjjqgruqqrq:* 
mHqft’®^ ?fq qiqrqqrq 1 qRq^: ‘ q^^ : _ 

5?wt; I fqn%^qiwqfl^ I ‘ fan^q^Riq.’ 

5wq<^q=q ^ 15ir5?q^>«n qi=5qr I ‘qqi 5^ ^«T[ ^ 






I ^ qqi 

q qfi5F|^^q: I 3?qqr 
^ ^ f^0f^ I qiq^q^q^if^ i ( 

^ I) ^3| 3fif^i%qr qR^ ^^ f^qf^ 

aq^qiqqqii^rert | qiq^qjqe^rfq i ( ' ) 3Tr4 

q?| 1 ( 3?roT^% q^f?t?r3=[q=^’^ g'fV. 

qsrq^ ^qrqioi qf%oii|=^ 
q% ^[^3T goaif|3?3^r f^3T ?.q^qf3i^ I ^i 
mi^i ^wr'qq^iitf ^foifII ?Tq « ;j^D?[qii^q % I 
f ^^, qiR^ I 3^pI teqqpq^Rf f^s? 

3iqwi3THii^ 0] fq?^ l ®i 

I ^ qf qiord R.f^ 

3?^TqMq5it fqiR I R ^qRifq l I) 

qqr i i ?5«^ 'fRf jrf^ t’ fcw^qr 

9Ti%q 3^ iTalfir<^2T% I i?p2rf^?r: ^ ^jfif^ 

p[4 q^q v 

I 3cq;'35i^?'iiH-gc*5i ^mrf^5i^ 

5Tra5^, I 'f%^r g wf?r^i«*iR w^i ffi: t gcWfc^F%% ?iR*rH- 

r»r-^f u’ ^,Ri !a«'U'^q: i aisfteisosm^ t ?T?(g»ir^ar »ri«riJW- 

<^Riq-‘ H^f^qg^rRT^ f| *R: f^Hinq. t gcSiqfhgt qqf- 
wgc^ *Bq$r (^|: II 3RT;^>?Rq^^c5TRlI^ir«f?>BJiq I 9TiF®rft- 

ft%r%4qF?«if^^?cT5jq II 3i1^igg3trafff^4ReT55qrqqq^ i sqqg^- 
qn!q ?t^qr usri =?! u qr^: ^^15% qR^rt^: II’ 

t qR; I ‘ R FlqqRiq. i’ 

^ R’q-. 1 qfi qr^iqqrf^is^q %q^ qic^Far q^fq i 
qq#r: 1 5qRRqR!55fiR i ' sR^qr^ f|Jf ^ qqqr^q- 

^4/5i I f^^q^tqq: I flqqssf^j^fqT ej'il gqiq qwcir^ 


? ry?q. ^ arfis^Rqmtt, 



( WOTnan I ) fqr 

1^4 i^T^f rqc^Fq4i=! i (i) rj- 

fq|5 HJff^5?T[7f^2r%Ri wi 5ir?«?^[rH I ( i fq 

q#<33T d f|3F3T RP?3! R3T | 

44i3[qfq[< ^4*1 qi?q?i R ) 

3T^ qff<q| I ) 

f4?qq::—r% ^^qqcqfpqqR i (f% ^rCf ^Ffq^R i) 
f%5TTO—q'^R q2[Fqi4f qfq q^qi4} q qiqq- 
R3l?qr|:i%qr5^^q |r I (qiiiR aF^r qf 
qq^qi^r <q q aiq|4^3Tiq[|r%4 i) 

fqg^:—(1) 1% qr iRqqq^qq qqqqrqn Rf%- 

Cv 

qjsqRRqq, i (f% qi f^qq^^rf qRqiCi'^ *4%^^ aqqf^ i) 
i^l^qqnf —^r qmfqq qqfRPsq^qRr: %qr qrq- 
qqq q^ ^RRfq^ii I ( ^ qfqfq^ ^ ^^fos^r qrq; 
fiRsq^ oqqqi^oi i^ffiqi m i) 

f^crqqj:—( i) qjq ^qqq q^qqqr 

cv 

*iqf^ qqf ?cq4; i 9j[M%qr^ l%%Riq: i (%qf*r i 

ssqf^ qq^ ‘ qq:)Eqr%i ’—?wif^qt =q3«ff i qjfiqsqiqR 
aqq^rrqq I R^foT^—qfq q^^Irfr qqigf5SW<f |cq4: I 3Tg* 

'f%qr m qqr 5 :r%qin i qgrsgf^q^q wFgqg^q qr %qqr hr 
^ |:^iqiq. I 5q ^nfJisrqr qr?;f^l^|q%qqRon^^f^ ^*qqci ‘arw 
^ 3|:f%eiiq. I ’ qsRq^q: qs^ i <iFqiq^ ‘ 
aRif^®4’ IK ‘siqif^oqqqgfaqr’ sqmqiRt i 

f^Sf^qiT—qfttfq^ q^qi: q5i?qrq> i sir #srRr € 3?^- 

feq: I qrq^i^-qRrr i ‘ ^qqwwihRF ’ ff^ ^qfqq: i ws- 

f^clT 3J:qFl%qT I —^^q^qStii ?j;^ | qr6f^q?R 

? wjq ^ «Ton^ -sm-w^r^a *r*T aRf^jarof i or q ar^- 
sR^sTfq^ I y. t>Rtq: qj% i 








I ( ' ) 

^Tf^iN^ir 15i5i«i5fcrr I cf^^qr 

^ iimR ^ 

I ( i^tf i 

a^t |3F<3 I !% 3i[qFSa[I ^f(^f 

1 3i=S'3^iq; ^*Tft^% ”1 

^iTT»?[r5 JTf^ N<n[^R5?r R^ RiR i) 

—( arrwJT^Ji 1 ) ^^] ^ 

i?^q I () 3im li m^% I ( 

I ai^si f% ^q'f'^ i ) 

R[3r^^:-—R tRi^ iRfrf*??? i qr^?>2q<j- 

^ "O 

RiT^fqf R^§[qJ I 5^ 5 .!^^WiR I ( Rl- 

:3Tqtr f^oai^f| ^tT^iR | ifi^irq ^iq R3lRlc^3TI^[ 

I # 5i ^fl<prw R I) 

Rr|f^^—3i[friqqi% I ( ^ 3T^r sinn^R i ) 

( # IflKcprjI 1 ) 

fcq4; I ^piRRsf^ftt ?f^3T?^qr aTra?Ji=f:f^r|:5stJj. i g?qri^ar *jq: i 

^qqriqi^: I ’ ir^T I f%fit^?r TOsg^sf: 

f^Pt I ‘ f^%<?q®g^: ’ ‘ ^ 

^i«r: «r(& I ^ arf^5ire«r i^g^ar qm 5i%5«isq«ft»iR: i 
‘ 3Ti%35jri^g^: •’ fcqf^ ^i^jn«nf?i: ms: t f^^f^iqrr—i 
iiraftif^ mqffi- I f^rfqq»:—?ifmi:swqji, i qgr 
qmiir i ‘ ' fcq«: i |:«- 

«nqi^«if!i: I ‘ <*Rg?ci%’i jw qwF^Ri^ 

? f^giorm fqmrnr m? qjf^usrsft^^g i qfrsrnmit^^rprr ^<jrs«i- 

wm ^qfq l qf? gjiraqs irf||sq% ^ Prqf^sq^ jRr I ( FlT- 

fm ftwjT^ j?q qsT^g 5pn%^r3i5f|?^g. i qfiwfjflr ?*nq ftarf^f^fsrrq 
qsTW fSiaTrn^ 13jf w?[i(j gfqmci tri^trit afr fBiM^iwl^f% i) f. qi. 





: I ^ ? 


( I ) 

5T?f^ %; I 

3TT^[^rf?TTrSn^fcTrmTfT%?TW STSTTiTf 
35?fraT»i’KTg- j%Tf a^r^^RT irar a: i 
fagr'^'T ^wrm'^'Tra^^TmwT 
^rg vim ?giifg f^^^iFga?sj??g?fT ii \ n 

JTtt r'fiqfq ?e| Stra fc^m- 

^ ^|qq;afag$^qransT«ifqi(i i ag«%— 

I ‘ 55K I fqfq’-Tfcir^; m 

5^51 15iqg q^arij. I sTT^r^rsar^^—3ra- 

gqji^qr?ar curwsjjfcq | f^^Rrsq-r- 

f^aafqq^qrfj; i ari^fi q^rRi ^rjjRt siPn^r =q sia^^r ^tjtsert- 

wgil^q ';qi?rT^q ^ f(%5qiqrd %Jf ^ ei'4)‘?fi: I ?I?: q% iq^iflf^- 

fltsqqr Rflfrq% a^lsqrqKn =q i i 

‘ 3T'i3; ^q^q iqq;'^ R^gq^raqi: ’ i |q=q^; i 
?ft55cqiffq^?^q qqaffq^cqi^vi^l^iq qiw^cqq. 1 =q ‘ aife- 

i%c^i't}55i qf?ft ?f5rr raajqfi^i%: i gq^qa a^qRq^qarqr 

f<q: II ‘ I rj«rr =q <gq$r ^fqr^ 

g^q: 1 JRrr: q fi;?5rqfq% II ’ I qq fqqfq- 

^fSraiCr ftqtq^gr-q: qqR q^qr sqrqft^F q?q qi?q: qq: 1 

aqi^ I trq 3q|f^qrqfqq%: sqfqq^q 9TRrqq«qq?il 

fqqiJcqf^ I JP^qrtqqq f^q^qiS^T ftq^v?q 

q% q(q aricqq^^qcff ?q=qjfgqRafqigr% 1 qc^rasqq^q qrirfjl- 

qqra^qcqR 1 3T^ 5qq^5!}r-.q^r f^qgqsqr |%q3q qq Sq^ »TR. 

qs^sep^ 1 a^Rt? sqq^Rqqr sr^seu 1 

qgqr-" 3 c«nq qfq qqii^q: I af^- 

%?q gqf qqm 11 ’ qmq sqqfRqsT??: 1 qq^iH. ' f^q- 
qm gqfqr qrqqq 3 1 ^1^ sqqqrimi qreres: 

TO II ’ qfq I sqqgr^qlrqiq^qf ^qR^RRlf^ qj^sqq; I 

qqrq qnrq5qq:-‘ sqqgj^^q^ ggl wifqi «rqq; I ’ I 

3Tq?cT<«r®^?Nqqi5 qg:- jjqiqr/^l^ ^7f5R5cl:g> qf I %tq 
g q«nq5i^ gq: 1 ^ *»=# wf 

? q- qf^q:. ? q& ^ rqqR «q^ \q fqqrPqqf: 1 fo qro. 






^5fm- 

X'3W ^q^q: I qR^^jq qi4^flf ^^]\^ \ ( # %mm- 
% f5I 31f31=E3f^ r<S{^l I 5qq q q[H- 

q€f pq I (I) 

(a^!a«: i) 

( aa; 3aBi%^ ^r^tr R|q'W i) 

^l^— 

3Tf #qirir%r ^ ^ g <<^ i q > -g?^ fT gqqqt i 
WTOFiT fcfiiplJtq^wqmsr n ^ ii 

%sq: I ai^aiqi^tfq5i<aq«r q>Eq i'a?ii%'itqiaq aif^?i: i |i% 
a'ti%i%^ I q;^i5fi(reir if?- i a^^'nn-' q?^i^i?ar 5rgfticrg>[t»il 
ar|f5 %a i’ I sni^jnsQ^tf-qqtarqTtqrqiqRf 

5i>!aq;: ftsfa i a^5 ‘ q^nqr|?qi^f*ff q i a|faf- 

^?5qq;%: e a>5r%: | aif Riqraqag I 

f^qr^q s^q«: it ’ ft% i sTq^i^ qii^qit^^M a^-g;- 
^fa-' glqi^qqg qR(«fm|;7^f q: aq^a I aqq«: a fq^q: 
^(^arqqr ii ’ q>^q|R€tq:fqt i 

5^qiq!55^ §qiq;>—‘q^fl-^: %q3 ai^RIR^^iq^qq I 3T|fqt- 

^qq^)^ q fq^q: a^^; tl’ fia | Bfq ^fqi«r5ai^2ff 7 ^\-“ 3 ^ 
q q/q%q—‘ ag^gqi^q^qr ^iqaiaaqJfqa: i sTf^qr^'i- 
%q: tiq f^'!q)i:q% qqr II ’ 1 ag^^f^ »jq- 

qrq'qq%'iq;cq af^ni^q i 3Tf5q?qi5qft^ aq- 

qflfs^ l^w; 1 q?liq q(aif^q?qisa^I%5lqq aqqrqqffqt: 
q^qi^^sqqiq^ aqiRl ^Iqif a^qRaqqif qq %q55qw 
qag^fafq/^a: i aqi q Wwi^q%aq5iqa«B^qf 
qrfqitjfiqitiT^qRKf^—‘ qfqf%aFr qra^q at^r: q;f^^5f i 
(£q^aWKtj<;qif II pqif: swaif: i pqr- 

I'a^rt sfhi^ qtqpq ^ 1 q^ga^a aarwf- 

q5qqiqq?q?qqq?lTq?q(PEqi;^f^^ tRia gqn: a«raif- 
ai^sw 55qa aiqq^Slsqr ii ’ i[i% i 3?qifea!— 

I g^ iisig^gqfc ar^ 1 3f 

I wwaagi^ 1 f. ar. 




I 

I ^R^q^^sfr ^i5r% 

I (?pifH?r3T3Tf[ | ) 

^RT—I 

f||Wl—(^ir%r^t?rfRnai^ i} %\ 1 %^ 3ifi|?T- 

rt^SF% |g^[f5[f I H irq | ( ^evfr 

3?f|filW(fr I 3?t3011^ 01 Q;5f 

I ) 

TRT—(I) f% *!qf^canqi^ I 
i?qf i%?Ti%riT R|[ 

Rraq=5(;f ^ 5^if^ I ((Tsq fftr fffiarf^^r st 

qi%q3ioi q %'^ )) 

^RT-I m | 

11=^1^: I ( ’T=K?J§T I ) 

wv ' 

TRT—R ^5r I 
9T5iRw«rq'Rrq^ 

1 'na; ^ %?f 1 q^q- frqi^%^: 
qsru^q qm f^frT»^ ^ g32T»ir ^i^qicsfqgrfet 1 mi f%?qTg 
«rrqfi; 1 ara ^rit: ?^qi^q^«rt^5i ci5i jr«n 

«r«r^r: 1 fa 9n^«r a»i?qqr^q: srfag^a(?t?: 1 a- 

antc?i^5r—' 'fi^ssrwialqra^ 1 

5 ^^ q?! af^g’^ =q aa: II ’ ^ ^raia^ifgaviaa: aaiaal^^g^ia- 
f^a^rt^aqjiwn ^Raiaaqi f^i^fs^q^ 

^5?n ^ %^gi?i i'%^55fiaarq?2r}$:f^q; 1 ^m- 

/^^-‘aqlsiaiaf aai'a=5#^qir?om « aiataanlf 

«■ ^a: ir # I qqT^^??II^na^ f^=5|^ ‘ 3IK' 

^taf5ai%i ’ ffaiftai 1 ' aT<wa: 'smni^ ^ saiai?; q^ af^ 1 q( 
^igq^iaaa aaia: € aqSlf^a-. 11 ’ f(% i wia ‘ ^mf-a|qni- 
f^Rqat %a ?iq>t5ai4^ »^*rg. 1 ” f^ 1 ^fisrar:-aq(^ a<iq»r- 
aig^BPiR^iaii, 1 1 f%f5^:-9i- 


? % q^o. 






^8 


I, ( ^rf| 

3;%n3T 

I ) 

THTT—(?ir?JT 3 *l' ) I JT^f 

O s;d 

(or ^^trCfo; \ ) 

Tm —1 

RiTw:—^ hii 4^ I ('JT ei ^- 

HtTr^R I ) 

—^'TI^Sqq^iqf^RrH I 

R|w:—<^rTr^R^^^t{i5t5T { 

]% ^isrvf^fgl^q^m i ('^ra*^ 

f5^«f|?(: aai?^^: I tT^R?i qf^^sTRi^ I q*3^ 

^r; a^Rr ¥Rqw3q'?.55i^>qqq'5)^?R2r 1 sr-iRqiWJTm^ i 

aqji^i: «HRF: gwjfr I %5THt ^f^^gqqj^'nc^e?}; #?Rr- 
qi I ‘ 5ifq =q >^ararf^<i^ aj^ai^f^gg ’ ufTHi'^jr^rca- 
4RTi|cq5'>5r fqsikRrg 5tq^ftRa ^rf^^c^r^^ic^osT^n 
^fRn-^R^qjw ?rig 1 a«Tr ^ qnR^isn?. ' fAf^sw^=^^- 

q5J?Wqi«fi ^jraRqtqqRR 1 ’ ‘ 5i^r ’ =q qfs:' saq- 

cftg^qjosig’ qrs: 1 ?13tt— ftram?^ 1 |5?*r- 
ai<l^ %iA ai^q 1 ~^g ^rqrf^fqif^ 1 cqif^qt?^- 

qi^JTq«r p aqrft ^ ^^vfrqqi 
*Ti^:! sig^a aRi4€tsq^^oii#^r qr 1 q:r3rT-q^i^s4 
ciqRqr« jRfqr^q qrqqc«Rq«ft4^qigqjT55iqwrq^ qri 
frf^ ^rqq; ?fr irf^r q^wq? vifr ^rrq: t 

ara ?WRr^ qqq ' ?r 4 : ^RqjTRjftq q^qf^ ’ 1 


t «R 5 q^r f. R- q qt qr^o; qqrqqqo. 



. I 


fqp ^ I f% art 

9J|^3?I I ) 

TRT—»Tr>Jl^^ 3r?T^iT?[If?T^'^?fr 1 

2j5?rig: I 

Pf^:—1 ( 3Tq{f^ ^ 1 ) 

Tprr— 

STT^TOT^^rT^of q^rmsTf^Wt wmsn%'^: I 
7«mT5R?nfq ^ sR^msT >i n 

^1^:—31^; Rs^iTHiRSfn'nr 

’Zitcii? I ( f I) 

TT^rr —i 

faig^:—( 3fRwaij) qf%: I ( H^fJiiii I) 

r- 

fsR?5:q[, i a|'?R- 

' ’ 51^ I TT^-‘ ’ |f^ t 5lf?f^?T- 

qjrqq^^t; I 3{i5T?3Tfq?li rl^^Tf ¥>?^ I 3T^: ?inre^: 

g%q?i: I 3?Pfn:oi’e?im-?!^ 34??Jr ^r^R'n^Ji g^5i?r- 

I riw ^:3"7i^/s«^r?'i)rfl[f^ siitflt »?ra: i 

5Rii-<w ifRR5^Rr?iiq.^4 ^ 

^vii a>pr a^JRTsiRtrq g^fs i siHr^rq a^qr qgq; 

jmw a ^rrqr^qf^ i%5 ?qqJrq a=^?Ryi-H'h!(^Ti'n=n’ii f^in 

»iR: I gqwa^JT =q'5%Pr i qg:?i^:ii^ g^i?iq«jq 

55^^ I ^qqw fq^qneEfqrpqqig'JT i a^qr fia-i 

aqffiawq sq^qai aq?i-a *irq: i sat'maqjR: i 
^^iT^;-f^5q?aifii55if^oTr f^s^rrwafg^RTqoirqar i 
!|fe5i55n I ^ra^l ?rsif %i3t aiHfsra aqr 

ai^igT^q^ fwil^ fati^ a»ia ^Rt i ‘ 

f^'auCr i f¥iuff q'F^ ^laRqjiqR^' ii ffa 

^«sr: I ‘ ^iq'tqrfrs*? 5ir<s=': ^urt; i' i 3Ta:q< 

? ‘ ar ?qT gq^ail' ’ ‘ qii'f qR«iCi (qif»rT’) ’ fanqqjg,i 



51IJIrg$[ ^I%iiIJT[^^51 I (^r JiCf %% *T^ I TiT^loi- 

ifw 3?r3ii?|^[ i) 

—( i%5tw I ) I 

grat ^?Cf 5ref!i!3( i 

?%f?r%»Rr^t?if*TTf^*ftgr si^»ti^ im « ii 

' clrTf^f^ f5J aRjiTct; ' %f^c'TS?^ 1 ?:T5n—I 

‘ 'Iclf^SI^f ’ I ’ f^f^Tl'Ji^U'T^TIiT, ’ "ITS: I 

' 5flc=[55q?gqrM555ii3L ’ i 51 % ^wm-, \ f^- 

5ifJEi5s?i^ qr i ‘ qi[3(^qcq^icg)sq irq^ctrq- 

3q^if^q, ’ I ffqaqjR 1 q'?q^ q ‘ qgeg^i ^qq/% fsraq^qi awrS 

q qjqi'^ p;<q^ 1 ’ 1 5Ti’qqp-?q: 1 ' ^U'n 

I qqqqq qq u^ir 

q^t^iq qgqj^ 1 ‘ ?qi^qqq aqqqqfl'q:S<rfqai^ 1 ’ %r^m- 1 s*iq- 
qq55^ q^r?f^-‘ 3^[qiqqqRmr ^H 1 q^aqr %f^ 

a^i?q% i...5Tq qq sfqq^qsii.«9pq:gtq^iq ^qiq. ’ 1 

f^f^:—^r qi%: ^ gqtq: 1 qmr^^qqq^q q;?>q|qf& Hiq: I qq^q 
gq^P^qqiiqr fqqqriia qf^'^q |f^ ?iiq qfiqq^ ?r5intrq;?qiq?q«' 

qqf fSt^oq^gfe: l ql^'^q I SRp^f^g^i gg^q gvff- 

iq^ 1 q^ai^qqr#q qf^^nq^q qrgqi #qiqgffTTq^q q i 
qrar—qqqq gqj’i 1 f^qq ' q%q: ’ 1 ?i?r qiq^qwgfFg- 

cg^ ?c^qi^ gCra-’ I cR«(»iwi qnqqf qr^Fcfl 

«qT fqfqsqq; fqq^q qfq? Wq®' qgqiqvt? qqqiqrqq^ q f^q[. 

?5at qqqq^ ar^q ^Rqq^ I ‘ qra^'t qpqq't 331 ’ f^q?: i 
‘ qpq: 5^: f^®2q;: ’ icq^rq; i ^gqit^'^q^ giqsqt %g: 

^iqit q qiMq qqr?fqfeq>^gjq;qr^ g ig^ qqtft p 

I P^: i q?qW i 

qif^ qiifi!q?i^firgq?fqq. i qgqj «rt|?q^3t—%sqr 
qrqr q??^tTigq^qqL l ’ l ' qrqsqi f| qi^rhqqr qqqqtfl^tq- 
5nf^jqi qiftjqf ?q ‘ €l5qn siq«qg?i«fiqiqr: sm- 


\ 55 ^ 1 , q#', 11%, q?f%, f. qr. q siqqq^, ^ H#!r^ i qr. 




: I 




—||?EI ^5[| I ( i) 

^clfRiT^^^Wl I I ( ^ \ 

tl§ I 'T’T^R'Rp^ I '?%! m I ) 

^T'ifT—RI%W^i: I 

( a^a; I ) 

^[nTT—( 3m^ \ ) ^ RRI ?ll| HRr%m- 

'TrRm^I^C I 

rlJ^SOTSf tTTR^cf^ I 
5^ici«RliiRT!r^ srtfVqcT?:or ^ ii 
— ^«?RR I ( f^3! 1) 

^(^r— 

??fl[SaH^^RT’^JTTff^crTt 
RvnmfR ^ R^awm: %oftf^ t 
T^g?T 

. . _^_ 

?i^5faiaifl«5Tir ?are?r g^^w'cr fffa: i =a jnvrfun- 
aTORi r sn^r^^i i ^gi^i^l- 

tsia 1 awrfta i armf- 

i%tng#r ar i »iaai ?n2?t 

fnf^ HR: 1 ^i^—?rJTi^ci I arRcHcfr^r^r tf5??^rq5;<7- 

qiwqiJi: I 3?iRgqq5in i ar? crmii^a^ arraf- 

R|fa^ a5?ira §Tf^i% a%gfii=E§?fw aa i ^aar a^?- 

aa^qa^a afa^^sgaatJra airai'^f^ %a: i ^arasRa 
ad^q ai^ aaia^r^a n^afa^ aai aanaPTfra^^ira af^rlr- 
i^Tlaq aaiqfT^a aiaa 51% ara: 1 f?f*i%—a g%a asg 

5taaai554 agl^q afta^ar araar a^ar ir^ar? ^ai?f^ga- 
5jaa ^ aa: aaaai^ aaa araaraam: a-nr: f^aif^ f5fta?f/a 1 
ajaa^aaiii^^a^oia 'fisaf^fa Ita; 1 aaaar^ aaiaq^aiaiaaa 1 
ai%aare'^%a»4: 1 aig^^gjt^i^ f^:ttaaqfari^ qr'^aiM ijar 

{ agg qaraaf^Tfaaa: [ af?^ ^^a a ariffoitrar ] fia qrar-- 1 a aar 
arai^ ?ra, =l5S^a araaris^aa 1 =a. qt. ^ afa^aatH- 

araar ?. at. v afa: 1 f• ar. 

¥ 





CN 

I ( 3!3 «Tl‘^?<?I I ^^^q \ |I%J3T- 
?l’=Tfc{f^a?r a?oi^r ^5^ H# ) 

Tr^TT—Rraqft^ 1 

( <?f^5Brfl^: I ) 

( Tqq^oiw I 

f^fw:—^3 I 3i5r f| 

3w ??tTR sr«iwf*T9t- 

^aT^T^5^5<Tn§*Tn ifT^tsg^ fagra i 
Igg^^iihoi m^fq^ ^ JT^T irad 
5»g?gw ^ ^5r??r w w *?T;?r JTH«Jt: f^^jm nvsn 

%: I i ‘ ariiPjai g|- 

i’ I aff<3 f4?r«^g i i 

gts *it #»rcit i%g i flrfejfrafrj^ i 

‘ jTifeifi 3^rR^5r%! i ’ i fcr^^:—qft- 

I 5g«tqr^%r ^a^qsift^Ruw^q fliqr^qc)! 
qsracir i i^q^Rfsgqr ^rq^: g: i ‘ » ^rqsi ‘ g|R: ’ 

^cqpi qfs: I TFsrr—sRi^lW i 

giq: I JlJIf^iqCR^ ?qrqjR; Sj^q?: I afcWf: %;^q^ 

qasl I qijq¥#r r^f^rq^q asc q ii qi^^ i qiirqRfr- 
ni'tgr ^ q q%qfqT«: ti^sfiiniq: I ‘ arqrqf: sraqs- 

j^ftq^qigq^qif^q: i ’ ^g# i ^fg^:~qq?a^gi^qcir«qr- 

qqqgq fqgqqL' arfJRiq^q w<»uq^qq^ i ^istt— af^q< qg qg 
qq%fq'4: t am fi% i 3iJ)isqqfq gq^q^q# 

?qqai?qqr: ^tq^g^-qq; l ar^q q^qq'^q qiait^ffijfq^— 

‘ sqqi^qra^^qsB f ^rqrqqrar^q. i ’ ?/?( i ?^qq 5/^ tjq: 1 
qjr R>5qtcqqqi?qrjqq: 1 ^q^g^qi gf^r gq grf%cqrf%?. 

q § q^q gq/qqqg?gf5M/q gcqri'q m tjg qgqiq^osrqf 

\ frEsgq«Trq^ q... 'qqfrqr ( qg-rq;)...?. qr. ^ fq^^, fqtqqra 
qf^qi?qq.?. qi. 



: I 


^»t^- 

^'1: li^fT=^[?r I ^T^- 

31%: ( (I^^^^^^Tfa^^^oTIi'^ ^i^grT^sp^ioi- 
% f^qfl m f^%33Tr?t W3 Tl%- 

I 31 3!5^'r3T| ^f3 I ) 

?T5TT —\ 

(q^3 I) 

-H??r[Ht3[ ^f^3^3lf^^Tf33I3333- 

;3%33r5cOT f^3i^33 I (1^ prH'iirr ^4 

R^lff3i3iq<il3?oir ^^05 fqoii?| | ) 

Tlirr-( I ) _ 

?#trq ji wjri ffa »»a; i of^ ^5^-‘ ^i%r flioiiaa- 
f?TJrRi%iar fa qafa^ia^r: i fl^awfa^iRac f^aos? 

<a^3<Jiat ag: ii' fr^ i aara-ao^ia aq/%# ar 
gw <ta aisrara aaa^roigfa ^^'3^ f^oji^cgi f^gf^ i 
ra^ang^ flff^ai giaaorisRia str: i |qg:5i: f^iawisi a 
^f^Tiar f:«>Ji4fai asrd ga 3 TI«i% ragfa t ar^a 
a'raaRiJT s'Oi: i fc4 

a?a a %ar i w^enaai^^a ^Rfr STf;: oiiaaopaa—fg- 

3a?JT a^r aqq^aRaag fsiai^carifar i wfaf^irsd 

tSJf; I a^oigoRg i —3f^m3i ?q5^a;i%e5r aiEar: os? arw- 

ar^f qfl^ gar^r goR: i arfag'Oiwi inw'f^sar i ‘ arf^g^; 
gosq:: ?ai5ia?dt araa'f aar i ' ff^ Br-Tiofr i ^n^gojqf^^: 
q^aeq^^^ai^a: i farqai?: i s^r=s?5^ gwa- 

gf^ I ga gifgi^sf^t—gq qmfggfqgwaiqf gig^gosq:. 

wori^a si^=«0ia I f|% I gf^ai ig'»liai wrearf^f^- 

3nf«fgiwi aw «na i g^'rnargl^ftgsa^ifig i 
foqaag i g%?%q»?n awr fa ^iwafgHtar 

gai aar: q^jaagr^t^osrf^^^fl gra: i otstt— 

a% flftarg fggporgt garraffa ar: fgfirarearg i er^ gigigi- 
? g. ^ oii^'r (fowr) f ?. "” 







HrfMi<!ri<*» 4 ^i%a*?: n .i II 

cT^iqr^q^r q«Ti 1 

^ 3 ^^] I) 

Tm —iff I <3g I 

=g si?Rrf5RWc4 ( 5i5fr ar^Jiar f^z^-. ^^rt^sir: 

2rr?fi ^Tf§ I ai^Jf /4?isRtrf3f4 1 ir^r^^tgq^ii- 

Barg w ^afzR^ 5ft/a ^ ^«Tr(^ af^^ra"#; a i cisr 

5g»i»t 1 ^i^sn ^q ?i^rar^f 

^^4 %q ?iq qr ^^tqfl I qiqq, I 

?iRf4 a^RT ?frqi?q#rgr?^% ^qf^r^iq^qgiq^^Vr: ^»Tiiq- 
?ri??qF»irqR5ficqiirq ffq/yqR- i ai^r ' qq ’ ?cq?q ' qg ’ 
11%, ‘ q^qr?>q? ’ ^rst ‘ q^i^qr^r^ ’ f% 'to% i ^igqi- 

^qr qqr—“ qffgiq3rf^Rr%^tf^%q^^fq^ra'^^ffig i ‘ 
qiqqiti ’ ffg^f(^qqq%«RqF qqqraqq%^qK?fqqq»^g i qsfr: 
^J3[qFR5Rrfs^«Bqiqqqr /qaqi: f^fr qig t qqr^qai?qref)%i qr i 
qwgqq^qqri^iq?ii%R!^: ai^ji% i qq^4fq4q q qr al%?[r 4l?q- 
qrfqgqqqqrfeqf ^fiqrqr^q iqfecW^Sqiqiqiqqqi qiF^r q^qt q- 
q)sfq?qq: 1 qfqiq^qqig q ?5qig qsj^ qqifq^ qtqq^^q%% k - 
f^qq. I ‘ fqaq: q^^ f%t ’ ?% ii ” qqraqi^q: q'Eesr jqsiqr 
qw r^^qq^q: i q^qrqf^Rqrftrqr^qr ‘sqR*.’ qiq ^rq>q f|?fiqr- 
q?qr rifqqr i q^qr aif i fijfq^-^iqqqsqt q;rg«B: i ars^qR! ’ttei- 
qq?qr: q:ig%r q|^)Ki^q i q^: qiii^g^'t q?g ; i gq f%55 qj^spgr- 
^rqqTq?(ircqr^qi4affi?q qt-^^q qfi^RqftfR fqfaq^q gcqr ^- 
qrqqqrqq %5ftq gq aq qqjri i ^q ag^r »i|qq: ^jqi$ 
arqrq I arqi^a? 555qrq?R ^q^qqrO q=5?5q4 q% 1 fRr% 
qJirfqqTr qjqiaigq^r i q q^^ qqr ’^aq^q ^qqisl qgq 
^qTiqfq qsqr q^t^ I ar^ srq'qiqrqaTftqqrqqsqf^?^ sqqiR?^ 
5n;qiq^% fq^g^raq: i ^^sqfJig^qqrq- 

^ q jqg (qqrqfq qqrq; i ?. qr. 





: I » \ 

I qr Vim qf^r?qq ^^ 

qqif^ I (i%ciftr I qr ^(q qq q^tiq^'n qq 

qqfl^ RFq I) (?^ I ) 

jj^\ —( f^fir^ q.^f^c^r i aricR^iciq i ) 

arf^rg^^TT^ ^%cri%i%f gsTf^r f^faq^Fq^ qq; n%\\ 
( srrafq^gf^ i) 

( m: iTf^fiP?R;ra2ij>fl ^ t) 

qqf^rte^i^oT q’^q'^ i ( q5f| ar- 

Twn|fq5B<q qx?^ I) 

—^1% |q^2r%^l: ^qn'^sqq 

®\ 

m^^\ qigqf^q i (^i% qsF 

^?iTq^>'q ^<qfqi^^rqfqqqq q fq; ^,m 7=^-3!^ i) 

fiff^ I fqf;qq>:--'?f^^l%^^f f?55q>i^ i ‘ f^^qq: qR^q^q’ 

??q»r?: i ?rqn'^ r%^^m '^qrq i f^iR« i «qi^q=#q qr ii 
f%f qi^'qqipq'qqii^ i ‘ ’ 

I q 5q5qfq-^3rfJj: g/^q; H«55: 'jojf q q^qi: 

g^qr g^^swrr q q i f%qf^ q f qi';qf^^qqtqrcq;Roirit^qqiF- 
f^qfgqqwF^ar qf^r%?5;^'infq i qqjRsqgjRtnt'rq 13«rrTf 

qq; ^iffaRifeg q^<q<U^^fqg^’^qq1^jj^g qqfq 

qqJ% gqwgqqf^ ! ‘ qc^%q^ qg: qqf^ q ^jjqq ’ ir% 
S^srgq: i ^qpf gq^fq qqi?q:q^iq5r[Rq5ir^gq^qrqqqqiq<i^q»5si^ 
wfifsiq: |qra«f*qq ^frq i ‘ |qf%«Rqqqr5 q^ q?r i ’ 
qg^iq; I qjqraRqg^Icqftq qfRr^rq^^qfqqfWi ^ jfr aqffrqr i ^q 
' flcsr^ ’ qiq q^wg^ qqfq l arrqjwqj^q-qrq qqq qrqf qt I 
‘ ^?qiRrqiw^^ ’ gfq ^ i i%q^(^T-9TRf^s ^F?'q qi%'*- 
Jffoi qqqr qqr i q^f-^Rrfsi^fq i ^qq^?q fqffrqqrar- 


\ qq^Tfgqq^B^ i g. qr. R (»rqq%qqrqf*pftq qes53T^ i) 

Rr^ cjqtflsqF?^ qrqr %5r3iRq3Tr ^sq^qr^ f% qq qfStqr qq^fqw q 



8^ 




^ ^ 5n%^Tf^ 

( f^ cf^H 'tt'««t^ 1%.) 

-•31^ qJinTfl%cl^5^ sq^fll??: I ( 3T3i % 31^- 
I ) 

2^: 2^^: I ( ^ 

2^q I ) 

— W^\ (I ) 

f%n|5 ^|—^]'q I ( W% 

I ) 

—*T?^: <3^ ’TF I I'^’T^ FFJF^l^ I 

( JT31<r[r f A f'^^I'^'^ I F% Fi^^F^FSlf^ I) 

—3F^; qf ?TFF% Hqi^’F^q^ I ( 31^1 3< qF^q 

q ) 

^M-^3 f'I 3Tr^5r«T »Trir q?? ar^arw q qqr^i 
( %0T f'I 3!FtHIf q’q %'q aF^s^lq; 3RF^F# oi »# |) 

«Rqi^ai?5ff tHq, I w *i%n^ 5i[siicftcJiq: I sTqgfeaa^qg- 
fetaisqMar gqf q^? i i ^tgqqmfgcq'-^ : i aiq ^(i^qqqRr- 
^rRmqi: I aiqtqqr qrw^r i q5rr'q%-' arawsiqqw. 

^qnfrqqiBqsiFqqjf: i ’ fra i ^qq fq?f^[c«feqrr*i?Trr<q5r q i 
a^-* ^wra'rsfJie^?^ m^sifmrR^i i ’ f^ i g'* qq^jra^ra?^ 
*i|q qq^ifq ^ftar f^rqaqqr i qi?§q!rw?T^cqiira w ^fwqrR^f n 
ff^ I ‘^qf *^5^?3re%qr?^ qif^?iq<<qg^ %qt ^ i f%5i%?gfT- 
g?ci: stfqqi ^^^ra tFq; i qig qrq* qjqqi^ai «|5^frq5^5^F 
f^^qqm. I qiiqqjiR'q'F qr qiq; t :3^^T-f^qF5i3ifff aq^;®- 
5Rq^cq4: i aiq ‘ ’ qiq qeq^ qiq; ^ftonqsfr? 3^: i 

3^^-aTJ^RR:f^:i‘f^RRrq;5R^g:’ftqq?:iq«n 3?I qq^3 f/% qrq: 

qonft^ fqj @>qr tir q«r marifqiq; i qi’^'f g;=q?r% 
q^jfNfq Rj I (qf& asqrf^r^ aaf %3j*n?q5pt qfqtfq 

qqr qtSrm 3qffq qf qori% cjjit q 5iqqi i gqi# 

r*snf sqrt^ife^^ot jpqcr fT% i) f. qr. 

? q# qqif% qqqrftsi^ qrq«^ smr i ?. qr. q q^SRint. 



fi^ I ( erl till I ^ R3?^^r ^^ 5 - 

^r qPT f^^Rir%^w- 

^R 3T^ff^^Rr ^ I) 

^V^Tft RW^ ^^ l^R I (4tl f^gRR^R f|^3l I) 

(i^stn»Tnwi?i t ) 

—Rf% ^R^RRrqi RfjfR^RI RgJJIRRRl^^- 
RRF^R Rf|!%^RR^^?T^ ^^ 3TIRTH RRHIR^R f^^3IR?®I- 
R^ Tf^^RRRR^ W. I ( R3TR?}q; Rl|^f|cr Rgoif- 

f%5i%^T-/^R5tir cJi-gj^iffT I Rg-^ 5rr^r% i%r. i ^ig arrflj^ot 1 
‘ 9TWor5r Jig ’ i^r: i ^^g^’nr 1 an- 

<Rif%cii Ji ai*i5i^5ci5tn%iJi 1 txciriRrai 1 jtjr- 

Rl^Jfl ^JRJf cI??T alR I 3Tf^eir %«?- 

Reir I /^RRi ai^q^ %?reg5?a?2i arafJi'rq^Jif^^fiofiV i cif|- 

RTsfJirqi^rfT ^ ^^ifq ^ireqra |f% Riq: 1 —arlr 

5f«ilRq I Rtt ^ JT^Ti I 1%51 

Ai'^r i 3i4 »jfqei^iviimiqafs 

Jn:q% I 3Tf^f^f:gc% ?i;3W?fI5[5aJIiq%: I ‘ Sg^cII 

^i^raqjifj?! fii5[r: 1 ’ ffliwRqq^RW I f%3r%^- 
ffw- I ^gJir «nttJi i%$iq- 

? ^ ITT^fE^ q ffarw i qr. ? ot-' qt-gro-criq qsnar gs? fjmT% 
( h«t: qqiq ^ ?«rr%-) f%-?rf^ ftsrat ^Rrff 3>rq?i, i 
X 3T«ntRTf5Tfri qw ff?ir i i i:i3q sfq rati 

»TRf I ftiigrwfN-jft f^lqr ji ?>?it*toi '^rg = ii flj?qi>wr5iiqt 

»?Tt garf I r^rtir »rg^q ^rg^jg; n fiiTUflirw qrwir^ 
fri^H irer: i qs»t gs^gxit iftti f%'irqfY =q ii :?5?qjig^iTsiTfrgq%‘ 
Irta^q =q I aij^rmwir sa^qt fqfftgf^: i j^T^u^Rn^iraT^ppO^l- 
«q 1 #: I p^«f >jmt grq^?: i%qr: i =qiq?q^^itcim ^53 

•T^tniFR 11 ^ tifargtRSTgffTftqr^iTr f? f?’ ??rn 11 wr ihst- 

Rrisf I ?ron?^qiTf Iwrutw biv ^ i gg; s^fg- 

*rqf^ gigrq-: 1 gpffirqjjr«ji q v 51 % 

i9?ig^>TOpq^®T smnfww fsiraiqfN=ft R?n trawr ii y. qi. q. 1 
» aiw?qifqp=^ ^ ^ I q?; f 55 i nt f. qr. I 









ai^«n3T i^ff- 

OTW ^^ii^5r I) 

I) % ^«?f?iPci^iic[: # I 

( §[> 2 ^ i ( ^ 

51'n^JT^ I %^\ 5 ^ 3TRDOji^^«ff I ) 

^ p- 

1) 

( gJi ar^^^ci: i ) 

—( ^RR ??r ^isqq. I ) SW^l- 

1^3! f^31 3*T 'Tf%=E?i5^ I ) 

f^i^i sNR^^irct 

W^fST: RI%*fir% I ( ^- 

RHR rR3T4«'Rt I ) 

I »TfT«fgg^: g»TlWRg?^ ^ gR^’jf^St[%^ I g»Tr ^ »jf^:- 

?i5f an!t a^jF-gaiHr R2i|cqciia ’ 1 5r % gRf 

I^srfscT I sr^Ff »T 5 i;'^ I gc 2 RT? ^ I ^fa- 

?nF-‘ 2 r( nf^qfngxfi^ Jl?r?f^'Jl: I g? Stt- 

oipjiFiJfgg^n^ H ’ I ‘ 3T5f §rrRr ^ jjarrRsg^^i: 1 

?(% Ji5t»TK%R I srii’r ‘ gg?q??^^55Hfgqi^ ’ 

^RFi^gr I aR^qi^iFF i.^ sRi^rRaRR I aRisr^^?! ‘ sqR- 

q^r<?^ ‘ ’ ( fFt^Ti 'i) gii^g*iiF^2i ’ # ?irr: i f^^r^i^'n- 

i%jaq; 1 3 ‘Ri?ft- 3 R^F?*TR ^«rRtR? ?I 5 T »Tct; 1 
9?iq5JI3^pfr-3Tiq?FRg^rqg 5F«i4?Ffl?5: 1 3TR ‘ qiw^:' gw ?}';q!{- 
I ' fgifStsigg?^ qReq*i ’ SEfh 1 

ng^rgg^«iJi%'nq. i f% 5 i^<grT- 
31 ^: i s«r 3 g(^?T: s«i*it/^ci: 1 
3%Rffll I f^jui • 
q^qt tmr ’ 5?^ qr I 3^=^Rr 3 #^ I Fjqgl^qr 

3?9i?q^4qL > *Er»rf^4 ^4 ^qjflq q^ h 



I I ^ 

I 

ti4itc[i^ *ffqi ?^ic?ttr 

'Tl^qR^i^^ir ef 1 ^ 51 % f%qf^ q^^qqrq- 

i%gi% ( '’ra^^^i?afr'Ti%=^?3ooir Twn^r « gfoiffi 

mm [ TW'Tf%^f%iir q3i#q \^m f%R Rr^3??§f 


f%^?IT—?T«?i ^ fi=^ I (? %311^ I)( 

I ) 

—%; |^«r5l0i(?fqi^^;TfiT^qiq: | 

( % r%%% ^Tt?; |g^':T<i|fqFH*Tr3T%|3?f I ) 

’,T5TT—( I ) 

—^r 5 # sf'^^T qF«W?IIciTF^ f^^rsq-^ I 

( ^F 5 ^ W fF^qaiF ff^FiFF RF'r’TaFqFWFF aF^^F^H^I F^^^f'^ I) 
f%5r^^—1% J^qF^cq 1 %^^ I ((% ^ ^F^- 
^3? R^'F^fR I 

I ^n^rqr mi fi^«f»n'Jic^f<i, 1 Tgr#—f^w^fwr sf^- 
=H5vii5^i5ar I fat^ift'»q5=a'irmr^?ir s^»Ti^?ih=^??ir ^- 

5RW ’Tt=^?ai I'^tJim. I 

‘ fa?^K»irq7^=«go^r ’ 1 rii^iq^iq'^rtsfrf 1 

fc2i4; I ^fq^:-soi5!riswi ar^^fia sroifM jbw «ii 
awi ^wrnfl^iqiq: 1 —ai^qJTiar a^iq JiT=5?miar ^biiwri 

qi I ariWR fqqjtsr^ ?Hr af^iWR arfipR^- 

dF^ «nq: 1 ^fai«)^ ‘ ^er ga'^?qr ^i qw qft^jiqqi'niwR F^dF- 
^qfa'^faqis q^F^q sqi^ifd -“ qjqHg^^oqigfa^iq^ii^dF 
saFf^rai qr I ‘ ?Rr f^qJrlg: sgfF qs=qi ^fqcsraipF^i ’ ?fa F^o^ 

” 1 f^sr^T—* 03 ^ ^^5q% I ^qr r smiqi^ij «ut- 

? nr ^q ^TOfSqa^ 1 ffriqiqo 555T f. qf. q ?nwTW F%, 

fqq5»qt3Tf^ [ «rrqrq fqfj»«q% ] f. qi. 




I ( mm 

qra[qr?r noonj i ) 

T%^^: — »T»irw f%i^ ^r% I (or 
[%i%% ;j^r'=i?i [% I) 

Ti^i—I? I 

I ( ler^rfif- 

3Tfi*ir3?JT'^fRi^ mf I 3!pi 

Tf%T%R 3Tii%^3T ^r^r3??^i r% i) 

f5[?? ^uRerf? I 

( J>WxT f|3T3T I ) 

^T5Ti—i 

fT^mSW: ?RHTl?5rT?W: ^3?T5?Tf^? 

^?ig«T5riT ^irnro^n^R i 

IT ^ ggfJTmr^CoilN WUUFUBITT'^ cTf 

JTIT iTITJTijT^^T^qrSf ^ IT II ^o |i 

—Hr% fq?Tf I ( ^|| H? I ) 

«iifq nig'Tf-irnRii '?ii'ifc5r ar^TOcirfHsra: i i 

ii^5r[f4ar ’s'r n4r^f4 sa^r^ i 

I au3[ i 

3i»Tqr q^ii?i>: i sqqicpjf^rt gqi4rsgqqvt%r??!?4: i 

I 3^^ -frun^a ?Jc4 i 5ii%cifqr^qrT* 

aia arwiiT i qgi ?i^4 i TTSTT-^flqqtqgqq^ a fcqo i 
3Tfqqi%^iqr?-f?qm^-5'i f^q ^w^q ti- 

qiia: q5i5q 5t?aqf?a qq^qi'qra qiqq; i ^q qf^ ^qa qqiqq- 

qi?<<iff ^tnqrqqf fiI?T qiqgqis^ aiSlW l q qqi^c^gq^sq ijtq^: I 

q §qqqt satiTqf^qt at fJtqigl^ftjraqic^ | ^ 

qq qqqq T^gl«qqgq>q^ q q/qgq4t^ q l | q ^ 

q5qq[ra:qit<J«?i fqjq^qqq^'rf^^qf? qr 



: I 


I ^ I ( «? I 

q^ ^3^^^^ I ) 

I ( Q:m^r ^ ) 

^—( gffl»ifran 1 ) 

^ JT*T ;t ^ ^ jRsmr 

aras^rqr^snr^rr^im T%vrr?r rT%f^jt 
^«T»m*i5n5n!n;=iii?rg >T3f^oT: ^enr u >?» 

f ^ I (§? I) 

—ff w 1^ I qrqq*Tqq=E'3ra i ^wq^V 

qrqrs^ siwqqq^ i RqiqRF^r^q q^q^q qqrf?- 


qfqgiq=5^fq I ( I q qqq=Esi? i 

3THqfqi§ 9ijq?f qfqsi q qF%q3Toiw I q^rqwpqqq q^- 
q^iq qqF%TT^i ^r|fq=E^[fq i) 

HI?: I fqq?? ac^qgfqrqing i 

—q?cqRqm?^?ciRiq Hi%i^»r?r gi%3?4: i scrsrr— 

fifcnS^W-^ll^flr W ITORcl^SflmRRiJ-.Hir JHrHWf- 

pq?7 # qi^r ? ? HRl/^ I a!^«iRFf^3< ^ 

HR: I qiSH?! 3HI%H RHHI ^sqf f?lq?f ftl^ISgtl?! ??? 

dRHfliq I ^q6^J^It H?I W HIg? ?I%: «<S- 

^cqra^?f^ hr: I ^ H? «Bi Ht^KRqri —m h^i; ??? 

H qn?!”!: ^*r: I H???? qH qiail R 

??qii^r I jff^icqs R qt^ qn^iR^pr hr?;!: ii ^ i rji M* 

5?l'RRtr R ^RH^?R???R[ I qiiHR qH ?iHr. a- 

«e7^?i: I ^ qw am; i ?i^? 3?Rt hh HRmH^RRiH. 
^HrfqssiRR; aR55R qjH^^ arsisRqrar 3T?q?jft?Hr f^wrai- 
^aRlRqARR fRI g?Rf H?g I 

HT?: I 3T%qTRIHRiq«i^tnJ: ‘ Riq? ’ RW ^RRFSRir^f^ 

?i«iq I R5^ ^HRi^—‘ aqiRRqR qg ?rqR rr ’» 
?fci I 3r|^r—q? PiRiHfgfeRt # r ^^ris^iTrsri rri^- 
Ria^R l^f^^RRRHrqTRrq. • aRR=^ RIR# i SRR 





qq i (^^^q? ^ i) 

’iltfsrr I ) 

'(sff) ^TRfi I %: rl 3 
sT^fqjffq: fq eq^s^qw Rqfaqq, i ( ^rr^^r i 

^ 1% q ^ f^3? ^1 qi iqqi^ci | ) 

im —(i 
flri^o—q ^3^q?Hqf qq qqcqrl^qr ^^^: qR%^ 
fjqRiqqq^qq^Fq^^jfSi r^hir ^q: ('q r ^i^- 
fFt^ qxritCiq ^sqqro: qq^r qi^^iq^ qqrqRqoiqq- 

a?qit arqRTif fqqi^qri til^ i) 

tRT—^qRrqqiqqqt?;qiq(q^ l ( ) 

f^w::—qqiq^ ?^qr Rql?| i q^q F%F%q ^rq^- 
=E3rfq I ( qq q^i?| i '^fq i^r|? gi5)i f^^E^qq i) 
—qiq 3^rq qRR^nq i ( m% qi^qiqr i) 

aRiq^ qrin i s»ifqfqfqqqrR^qRi%(tqq%q- 
SF'q \ i ^tJ^inqqgtit q?jr i 

srfqir 3Tlq?Ri^i% qr i 

‘ sqtf^ «qr^ i ’ ^ €}^: \ TRiT-q^qq- 

»#qq‘«5{i[Jraissj^fq5qrar^ti'm 4(%qqqi W i fqf,- 

— ^ ^ ^fa rqff% i qgt ‘ ^ ’ f^^rerqiq i ‘ mm ^qigjqq- 
q^iqi f^nraiqt ^ «Rqq ’ ?ra i qR^iqa ^t'W' i wrqr- 
qqiq^q^q ftgqrfq i if^ qrqq^ i l^qariq 

af|qi(^ 1 q:T5TT—qt?cqqf^4^qqrqi ^rihr/^ qre^q | ?r^- 
fqqf^qq s^fTsvpd I w4r f| qqisqf^ cmqwiq^s/qfci q^qcfti% 
»Tiq: 1 qq f‘ q#Rqfqqqfit^ I ' I argqi^sqr 
cC-ji? qi=qf^qr i ^m-. a^sf^qq fcq4: i qi»rf^^ qq> 

^^■. q%<nr q I q f| qt#r tiqq^qf^^rar aqs^qf^ 

\ a^wPfqW i% q fqqttqq;.5^ %«; ^q?q qq sarfrqqT^p; 
2^0 ^ srwiwr'i?-^ qr f% stwoRwRn sqmrq i1ff% i ?. m. 



: I 




?riTf—I (') 

s^wf^cTT ?r«iTi rcwr 3»frT?rr i 

cT«ng?^^«T ^ srm n \R » 
qrg »m gferTTif^^cr^T^rsn^ tst^^ i 
ifj^iT^jnrrfn sic^f^soi^: ii u 

3Tf 3iqf^31f I 

^ If U ^^11 

01 ^ trf^^ I 

oi;^q^0]^^I sr^fo^aTf || \\\\ 

I BTR^T I ( ^ ^ ^ m? 

I) 

—^1 I ( 'R 

^R^qi^faWTotll »iwff \ ) 

wfipi, aiiWcir 3iitfeT«r«n%^(^f^ i 

3TC a#f'?R w r^^rr ?j»Tr- 

^ ci{%afr f^cn?^fi;jiii%^rrf^5ir ?t«rr wjj, i aft ^ 

gf^qr/^5jr^j?rqjft% ^f^iHn^ qift- 

3tmif% 'oft'arrcifgjTff^ ??/^cTff^'Trft5fra i ^ 

gf^d qiTt3ncT5tq-ifff?r jt??? cift^rard ^|dtf|; i w 5iCK% 

3tP» I 3?r^cWwfdf^(5Rcd i arcgsoir 

3T?^i ff^TR^rRiit ¥t#a 1 3{5 i ‘ ^?a;: ’ ffw ?p;«rwg^f^tH^ i dp^- 

‘ qi%^r I' ^/d d^d ^rgcmwidicd^V 

dqf^JTfdi^' dq^^dfd; ' ffd d5=«dtd'^ ^idRif t 

*wfg«d fRdT dJTfJrd^fd d %[% I f%5r^!r?gr-^d^d?c5prjn%: d;fl^- 

dI<!4ddN<f^: I cdd«?g^Fddf dldf^ClTcWdf df^dr^ddJdW)^^ I 
‘ ^ ?fdrsTd*Itd: dlS:: I “ ^d^SdrdPfdlt: 

^’’aftciftcdsJ; i ari^d ttdi%d d^ pfdg^ ddl% ” ffd mj^- 
I I ' I^Sdr dgdaftd %^Id^ ’ 

I tPdfg L ddT^rfd J ?. fd. ^ fd^torsp® ' 






*i^r nmemiT i) 

Tm —I 

g52ng?:T»rf^^ ^%?fT^^ 

^rq^-TTon xm ^ «t^^Toinn- 

-315Iiq%; Rira*. 1 ( qf H^- 

i\i\ I 

TRI—I 
iq?IRr: I 

r^f::—( ’jCr^ ') 

fcqq^-. I ^i%i i ?t- 

Jii><jRM ?iFcq5T qr i ^wr^r ^rgqq: ^ 

flfjf I ' f^5Pf ’fFs^j^^CT ’ ?rqq?; I n^J^- 

sqisfwqf^^r ^'^q^sFtrmfa f5i%^^?qq[ i q- 

qr I FW%q fsqiqr 3qn%qq ^eni^q fqqig- 

^msq^^ qqq 4lq qr ? q% gcq^qqr 3fq^fRqq^i% qiqq:, 
qqiq^q qqFiq mf^a q^qr qfq^^qiqf srrqqi^ «qfcr i URTrqi- 
■^qffifra qrq> |«3^ q^qi: qr qw^qr i q^r q?^ qfqir^ 
^.fe^ qr t^qlqq^ qq'Tr: i qf^q^feq^fqqir^q?^-' arr^- 
qrqq^qt qi ^rqr qifqqqRqjr i fiqfqqjraqrqi^r n^ q^ 

qq II ’ I qqi q^qfJiq q^qf- • q?'^ qiflqqsfe+iqm, 

« 1%7'cnqgfqt qq^qr qt^?i eiqr i qtqiq qfqsqqr: s^ftq^- 

rq#T qsq; ii ^(gqqiqrFq^ ?qq>qqqqlf(r i ^qqrqRqq 
qftqrifqqi ii ’ ^caqri^R: i qq^qfq^i ?tTH i arq ^qtwqqiq; ‘ g- 
cq^ ’ Jirq q7^^ll^ qqfq i q|^ qii^Ffq^ 'g'-q r%qqqqqqqq[ i ’ 
5 fq 1 3‘^^-3Tqiiqr i qqfqqmr qq: fqqnrT q^qr; qi qq i^vrqq i 
§5qqqiqfq qrqq; i ^rsrT-ar^S®^ ^q q^q^q i 
^qfiEq: q^Tqqr ^q^qP^f^qr i ' ?q|qil5»q: ’ |cqf§ 

qrs; I' fq%q: iqqfqc t ’ q qr$; i i%f;TO:-q^?qfqt 
f§q qqq^qt?^^^qciL I i%qq?f% 1 % ^sRsqq f%J^ 1 ^q f^qq^- 
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^ | ( r% 5 # 

^ JT%^OT fgJT #3T ’?T^ I) 

^ ^TRim^T^r^rt 'T4^»^r'T?llT^T ^T^- 
^4 I ( 

f|3T4 'T^^f«?Rf4 H 3?xrnJT #3T i\ 4 

<34 4 ^< 111 ^ I ) 

i'^^r^'’if>?'7^r^f i ) 3tq4 

TO <T^iTI^: I ( % JTffCl^f 1 ) 

) ^r4 I 4? 

ST cT«rT sfrf?r% »if ^npSTT ^ncf^r crtt i 
^i»rt srgsTT sr^ f%sTr 11 11 

spt 4 43Tii4i^3% TOigf^[ I (<4 

3^4 4^Tif i\m I) 

—(amr# I ) ^4 ^qi I 

3ifTOI Hf=3f[ I ( 3;f q I ^ 

arrlR^ Hf3<fr 1 ) 

»TfRR %T4r sn<P3 f%PTqf3— 

Pi4; ‘i%55wit ^431^:’ ^c^hr: I J?^si^’44?r4^^fWJ''ji^3T ?wmr- 
^ »rR: i 3^^T-3wtR^RRfn'jR- 

iRq4rf55n I >T^«nqqr^ i ?rh*i ^4 ^pimi 

g^iT I ^sr^<gT—4fc2f i 
3T5r fHR^Roq'wqn i tt^tt-st cT%R-^Tqr 

fTJsqi^qi ^4|cii %w ITT a«n SI sis^^r^rs^T^t i w fr^n 
g|q I 4sTfr <^1 I Sl«m sif^RijW I STgsiT 

q#5s4f q^f^qi ?sr ?rcft snrr sr ?f^444qir n 

»Tqf% a«n I OTHT I f45i>i%i^ I ‘rMrf%>4f|sris4si ;i gT>^^?ni 

qr t # a^e^Tirra, I 'f^snsshiqyq- trer f^4r%: I’ =q RfsifPift I 

i%aT^r—4srai%4%qi%: i Brfw.’—aiWTiir ariftP^ciT 



( I%THr f^aq^ ) 

—i%*T[?rT^i% I 

*TfRI^H^^^7^I% I ( *1^ *T^RI3Rt 

^ aiim I M 1^ *T3T^®I 

^qq[q[ iT^^f'^q qq^^^qq'tqra | ) 

—^?5T% 

^«r?rfir f^?rfqVt ai- 

iiTd a- cT# I 

^^jRorrqgqqt: sfORj: 
a^ aa^pmr ^rasrw ?Tt»^ n n 
f^5l%^|—( ir.(| I f^^cR 

J?Rn I gc^d l f % 5r ^ T-g^°TT>Tr<: 3cqf^4^q 

I ^5ir^ 5?^ ?f^r 1 ^15 4f5Eq i 

?^R?fig#T I iT3^Jr ^^^><11 1 ar^^Tfl't^n w »t?- 

Sllf^: 'rftS’C'fll^ll^ V(R-. I TTSTT—TgrgiSKTfflfm—^ 

q|cQ^ng5^ai wrf^ 1 f%3 ci^jn: fer arr^- 
qi Jf ?T aiiHif% I m %w« ’^^cg5R^s5 g 
fir^P 37T^: l 3R I I IT^J?tfif?JnT: 

I 3?p?): ^nwr^n 3*R5 t 1 q^jl^Bi 

asnf»?Rt fli'2f?rp% g^fr gqr??!*? j?r^: 1 arcf 

I ci^w aH»T=^t 

^JJTH I gxfffjrf^ 
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^^^ 1 cu^s^rfi?, I ( ^ I) 

rsrr^ isrw^: w^*Tif«n:Tsrg^#fT^: i 

*m r^TSTW mfJTR ?TO3R?T?T:llli<^ll 

m I ^ ^3f5^''r ^rpn^- 

^fm\ I 13iR?^5n^m ^qim i qi^- 

m 5 K^ iTB^iw i%{i^^i[ I ('^^' 

^ ?55'?^^in *T[if^ I 

yf^^nwra: I ’ I ^F^gja^r^^fq'r g?fg% i sTsuri'^giTt 

I fflfr ^l^ii 

iiw: ?ir I aiffl^Ri ^r^r^ii f^?iTRi 

?g?if ^5^55? jf^jfi: ?n I ^R^iirfi. ^^’4 

1 5(|;;(T| mj ^mji4^ m tf^- 

1% ^q-R^ arii^. qqi q«n qr qiR qqi q^ttif^q 

fq q^rqi¥( qR'flqi fqiRir ^rq^qi ^Rfqqi i gq- 

ftgr^ejiqRL I qi^qr' * 1 =% #; gq siqf ^qfirr^qqiqq: i 

I ‘Fqf^ei ^fqqi^'4l wfeq fqg i ’ ?(% fq>q^qq: I 

tcRfim-l qiRfq qq qrq% ^quqsq?Tq<iq^q ^qi q^qj^ i 
q^ qwqq^R^rtqrqk^rq qq qi^rgji ms^m sr cq^r% i ^- 
sqreq qq 1 cq^ fqq^ic^r^qsi fq^Riqr ^fq^g^rnr %q q?q i f?r- 
qqn^‘- f^iq qiqq i q;qrfq 3|q^ qqqqg^Rqq i- 

fqsJ: I frqr q aqqqfqqi?g^%q; 5fii%aT«?qr stq qr qqq 
qf^RRq<i^3^ q^ q^q qqlq;?q^ i ^q f^qqqq^qiqq- 
q^rirq}qq?qrfqarqq»f5qRqRq;?raq;R: i arq ssqqqRq'^sq- 
wrsq: 1 ai^qr 55qi^%q qsL^sRfrraqq^ i qq^qq^q: i %- 
qiq ‘ 3RRT%iqr«Rqq[,' qlq: I qqifq[f^4 ^rq;: ^isqq^iqjf^- 
qi^qil^qqq^ i qrqisIqRi^q^q^ q g ^qisqt M i HlIsfl i 

X qqr %55q I ?. qqr^^ i f. qr. q qqiqqn% i qrtt firqq rf ^P r-. 

%rn% i...qi^ I 



: I 




»<S*t*i^*t*»«i»tsn«r«fwiH tpi i> %o II 

( I ) ^ I^qWwRl^J^TT I 

^sor^TR^sgrf^^fNft ^iwsrf^wr i 
g^???i^ra^nKt«r «b^t^ fg grf^: n «« 

( I ) f% ^frf: |(^0 


3T^Tf5d«h*iii?ii'ffi f^gsTT ^srmfijsrr 5=5 t • 
cTT*nT>Fi^gi‘i^r^tgt II II 


ggsj^ni^ i 521321 % 1 atfJilt^r- 

'2?Tf^ 2T 2i?p%tf% 1 ^ 1|^ 5555 5j^. 

?ira ^ iwr55%;i 2Ti52if%c2nl; i f%!pi3[ I 

5%q%f iTuqs-^sq: ^i: I Jt^sr f%^fqic2r2rtj5^ bi^% jgq- 

)%?2i 4: I d qqk^ f §f%%t »iqf% 1 aici i^qreJwiM 2n^ 

%^Rr/5r %^JTg5RTRcTf3: I ^§4 fSr2?2)T %Jirn?4 f:% arr#- 
1 f5i2rrsff^/%f%% f%2nii-if2i4ji.i |RCTt%-%slr ?rRir: ^ 01 - 
?inr5sf%: ?wir «[rRr qifa ^ 0f%: ?tr5i: qsi^- 

*jra^RKi2r qii?M^4ra#qjiir«? qq5R/?ir2ir qiR5^2rT 'n^: ^sissr fq ?w- 

% I ' fl^oRnr^sf^: ’ W^*r: *12^ sju^q-H^ ^-‘ ?wi?rR: fBq^- 


I q% f^oif Jf: ?rf^r>S«J^^: a g^ s g^- 

2?/^ I ar^^ng i[c2r^; 1 ’ ?(% 1 ar^^-arwri^fi^ g2%'j*iT2n*%r 
^ af%fq5:r 1 crt 2i2flia2j2<si;qi?fewgra^- 

qR5^i:2i;^ f%^ 2 f% 1 2 : 5 ^-' rfw fcR- 


Twq%gr fnatg??? w g 2i?rr 22iiT??rrgofe ^nra: 

(1 ) 

ift 5%i% 5%2r ’^rrwarRi ggrarf%^% ftw :.-1 
vifqkwai'BiaHisTMgqgqa'i 4 • 

*i2M i g i gf%» T s% » . '°r 2Tq?r- ii'4 lg «ft r4' m: 1 
qf^msjT I f4 o 1 f. qi. ^ 

q^*«4%fah«*f3<«q^q«}qkHq2f^f^ I 
2 r «^W %% f %aT2nft"f>t4q| i iH^ 2T 
2|iK T n<MWftaW««W<ll n 

npiw- '‘ra<% I vwSr (%ifift?iHi iJmqfit 1 

|i% ^q% ’q I ^ %qqiirfiq%i«f.iq t f. i g. ^ qr. 






no 

3Ti^ ss^TSTf% *w fir«rt ^ 

^?TTfir % ?Tf q^«ir si^ i 

5T%^ ^ ’mrf^ II II 
w^iic^r JTg:^5T i ^<Tli^ I irf^- 

I ^«wi—(I) 

snin%«ft JTT^ 

^%W‘ ^r#’f»isrm'«Tfg ' 

( f^53T I ) 

3W *rrorbi 

?rg^i i;^r s^t^Petct ii ii 

3«?ncj: i ’ ?(^ i ‘ ttr ’ 5wr- 
I aTqi%-3TPi; s?*^ I JTfi ftJTi ^ I % 

sr*4 I a m '33#SRI 

^Isj^ I cR fjtqpil 55f JUT f^- 
^ 3Tt^t I aTwi3^^|5En »^«Ti m ?ri^ /Jijr- 

%f^ vr^Fl. JTR: I fcRW««JTJn?. I 

sr«n^<fir%-!wi^'ft sw 5?n^cfl^ jf*n^ 

aflR? ^r I f^tsR I am TRR 

5c!?«r «irR^ *Ti?T^p>^ st a^- 

g^j^ramm; i ^coi: wra: i ‘ Big ’ 

^ g*PTi. ?r^’T® I \ ampTm^R^ <ra a^Bra, i 

frr^ ^RiPTwr: sp ni;?^ »i:inf7^rr 
fhsrrrr jr5nTPT ^■- arrNr 5 <!r?i i 

RP ^«pj^!5qwR«rr! fwi^Rr: fS»rr 

%?i: j’w VF^nrt *rre«ii% ii 

5*rf5r^t*tT*n^T ^i(g?^gcffr(%^i?rga^tifqq wu r^f^jwi iq^%i^yisq- 

f^ajT;T5m^K%5F<Rreq^«wn%f»r5r fii%i%TJ^ i f tg ff m i wt ^ M’«iPir«i^- 
jfRpj; i‘ g^F^an^TiniSf sea#t Ttir ffit i 

V <i i «<(^« ! ftgH*< ? » i«r aim a <i i rg6^ i H !T»Ti% <?Ri^; f»n»i-»j3i«' |. w. 
^ ^1^..f^i^BrwR: f. tn. 




: I 




^ ^ I aw 

i«if ?R?n: f^naf<t rT n ^ w<?urni; i 

Iw #srf^ #»rT *r R>ij^»«HWgg f ardft u u 

( ^ I) ^ ij5mi ^zucTui: I 
^*wsfhr *n^: l -^iCU T i ' MW" 1I 

arwifit ^T^anw; ^iTuf^CTf?JT?wi%5r n » 


^CTSTT—( ^ I ) % 5 T < 3 ^ »Tnt 3 *f 5 T 5 n% I 

' / vjj sQ V3 


( I ) 31^ 4535 ^% ^\ 3>f^p?M^ I 





( JT^in^ I ) f ^ 

?WT f^Srf!^ f^fr*T«W 
’dfli’wrf^r ft ?rit ^*iT<r 1 1 
fw: 35f^«sTrf*r ^ws^rnirmr: 


5?3*R: I li gaWwfillOTf^*!^ Wi, I 

ife^rcRqt: I sr I 

I 'arJr' 5531 ^ 1 toriI* 

€»r^5^ ^rnt ?rf3 € 1 ait *Tl®r: 1 

tii^ii<srr?35KR*i(5iRc^4; 1 501 ^ 

I 13T arntwRT^: smifeiiift: fin. sjrRri 

5iTftRn?ri iif*fti!5irat qw: RraiqwqqrWtt f^qrgg^: 1 ?ir 

»Tq t fitqi fu:sRqg5ir |t»ir q|?q4: I T% f%*i- 


qjfi^ 1 fsfmr^'hr ffw 1 tnutt- 

qqwr ^fsgarqfwifnitrtt: ^ragcnm 
^rrfitr qfq fi iitiTf;: 1 art qft: 1 q«sr ^rrairm: 

flti^ W: ?rn ari t fi ^ R i^ iJlns^R 1 ^ 13 - 

wfei I gqqi^r-:?qq^RcW^ ^nn^: 1 qir2qtqfg ‘ ^- 

qtwiff nroi'^Rr: ’ 5 l?t qftiqr ' art -niiqui 5 % tsqiq: ’ ?wi? 1 
—ftsJTH^qqr fstt ^stTfcifqi: ipar: a5fe*ir«T^ 

qfqiwqi figirtt^ qrqn 1 t *w qi^ c4 fNqiq’ 


? qt g qts qitqqg^'qfr 1 ftnisq i sift arg^qt irf qqqprsr^- 
qifTTJ lo «P59q gi^qrtt 1 f. qr. q ftflji. 



rs _"s. C fs> 

tqiWmn^ 


( MRii5wrw5j>T?r I ) 3!^ 5 ^3f 

*1^ ^ ^f^^ssrr I 3w ^ *Rk*n H i 


»Tmw^ in^rim^ m»\c n 

m^\: fsrqr^^r^oqi: I 

( ^ mjmf^l^ I ) 

( ^!cl: ai^rs cl««TH tr^irar 1 

TI^I—( ^ ^Ric^ I ) ^l?fPTI^ 

^ I cf^fl^ Jf I frf: I 

si^ 

3?% ? ftq r ^a? iwr I 

3 R 1 T 

ST 4:M^lf^ «»if^af^ : H II 

?ra^w[?wiwi?^*nc*w‘- I ^- 

j?f «rRRl«fr/^ I 3i%sr ^Rri-. i Rr: 

1 —rNt ^«!W|»ft’ %SJT ^ I 5raW5#IB!fcWT 

91rS: %5n: «IMI 5?^ W: ^a^RSlIapfr ?15PIT 
Sfra^cmi ?raT 1 'l»rl: ejtlf^sa^ ^I^n: W I 

WF^<«K #it iRpRT ^ 

»mT5f f^: !iM((«tr*isw; 

*fW- m 1 1 ?R{f I 8n»T^9R55fR: I 

*i#!ff f^iigrr ?Rlt ^5?isrT ^ 

^Rn^tswrfw^^ I S'af^frppf’T^R^f^ #r«!?>i. i ss^tt 

aMM *?R^ srmigcaai =^0#^ €mr 

«T ^ I ‘ ^®g^W«fl‘*')<T5T: ’ fc^TST^; I " 91^ 

*pm^ ‘ ’ 3 m 33^ 1 ” 5% q>R 3 j%sT: 1 ^riT^ 

ffrr— 33 ; 1 spot fimf fSpr?^iw#i^ 

fST^rea^ qr ?rJT^ ?mT33Tj% 1 Rrf^%?Tm4: 1 arra: «?r3»3 
^ smFsim wgai^^rf^sF^oi i 

\ jprr I am 3 t wh 3^ sr^r m% 1 ?. m- arnff—^Pift- 

«prf. 3n% 3rl:(fr»n^ 1 ?. in- 1 f. m. 




I 

*I^^r I ) 

fl'in— 

f«iWr*Ttw% *'Pn ?mi% *nsrm i 

urgq®svnf% %er!m irtt^stt h a© » 

Ny^_3T5(:q;:cf^DTqi *Tqr !7fqJ3?f3|tIRr: ^3f W- 
mi I (. ^ i ) 

jjm —q % q=qqi’ 5 q%'^ I 

—qjqr^wni^ I q^wsu «Fiiqi 

jRfqr snf^ i ( qifiw 1 

fq ?fq q^i qiRf^f ^ <3^ 

I) 

TTifT—sR^qif®! q qRI^l%5«r: | 

5IR5TqifIFcT:WrF?Rffqi | qsqq ^>[^1^? 

q?n f^qi 1 

^^r-^qig qfRRi: | ^m^ fHR^^ 

qw q^^qqi’sgRqif^: ^%q | 

9T% *re*n^# i ^ 

%?r ^ I 3j??rT 

^ 3^5i??q5^§^f^r5Tnpi^rfRcJr4-: i fcf<^q>ql^q ^ 

cq%53tf^ dJ# i?tl% I' 51^ g3> 

I qsTrit JRf «njq#t5i srg'RisqTi^ g^: 

siHi(% I naigpii i;f^ii %?ii« 1 3'#5fi’—arKRR^m 

ar^RraM 3Fci%jf^ 3TOT: ?ii qqr i 

aFcift’^i^jr«aqt^cJnl: i ;3^^-q?mra3: $p?: i 

ncRTT ^NtJRiqr I ?j3n-5Ri^w?rRi:^?^: «ii5nf^ ^'"rrPr 

^ jppT I 3^5fir-f*if^ i jhr^- 

i ^i^RsjftW I «F«T I ?T?T W^JWS'mWRH’TPqW- 

g fl[*n«^g jtikist: i fnsrr < ^ sw i r^il^o 

?. ww ^ wpHrajJiJi »i*ip=?itrf»rr. 





ns 

(§0TI| I RfR? |*TR^< ^f^3R m- 

oniT 3l^TW% ^ 3T I ) 

^T—^ ^ I 

a??r w 5R^r% m ®ami^?r 'TRoi^«T% i 

J^i=^TIJTe»R4 f^5W ^f^f R I Rff 3^* 

f*iR^5i si^gf I 
Rf3I I ( ^F fiT 'T^R f^3lf 
‘Tl%^ RI I *Tl(i%^q^I3RT’R# 

»Fi5t l^qr ?Ftr I Rif R^^RR^fl^iail 

RR ^^RR3i f^R^oj qr^fi | 

'I^RUHRRX^ ^ I ) 

^—rIrtw; I 

^^fQHRfR Rr RT R?R% RRTRPTRR i 

^ ?R fsTir ^«ti: RflR Ir^CTR^R II «? II 

ff SHmiRR fqfRRRRRR 3%f<T^»R RfoiRRiqrc[IRn%l 
f^RIflR: I ( *T1^ ' ) 

—3lfl RRH^Ir: I RflRRR 31I^%R- 

fl^^qRsi^sRT sfii^4R I ^:=«sr 5i^55iiqn^; sT^jirfif'i^JruTi i 

‘ araai^rURq ’PJTc 3I% ^=50^«nf%«l: l ’ |?!f¥R: l (%/%: |5t*W: I 
s^if*n^?i: I d f^l%R 1 ar^ciigji^n 

*TlRr5If^fl5R5TJ?5n%q%c^4: I cIRRI I 

—5Tr 3 ifra% ^^Rf^wil'Ji JTT 

srstra^ra i gslR^f^^rCT^rw ^fjrgjT^fFTR: i ?fr m 

flsflJT 5B«r g|?ii: Jf ^5!rf%^f^ i *iT^ra fifilfsr i 

^I-JTRRS^ c^^FTst: 1 c^?mf?rf^ra cT^ R^FRJT f^UlflR I 

? fin'^-*TfTt?=r I ^'^f53T 3I3TI f^f 3T ipAit i ( ) f. qr. 

^ 3rr \ 3T RTfFm >fr<i^<jra3T«»it flPir afimt oi 

sif^Frf^ fti I ?itr sTf ii?RiT6’^it3T3T( f%gqf<^8f ^ t R iiar»n' srfpi'st’T- 
iTRfF»fr3T ^qRqul qfqfr i ar ^mtnlq??iqi%®^iini:jTTr qf^ 

^ ^ I ?. ’TT. V sp«t#«lTfwf?rat’ra:i ficTRfJFITtr: qsfll 1 

^ <?«T^«I>#inFKR I 3T(5r^=^l?gfqfq^; I "tTOtTHP- 
fttt f^RPwf^R jfTRa^vrnRFnw! i %. "tt. 



: I \\<\ 

I ( I a# 1 

^ I ) (*Tf**wf^ 

^ I ) 

TTsn—i 

Triiror »T a > ^gTg T % ( t g^ ' 

m ^ 5 rT g r qc f c^#>Hgw i> a^ n 

i^ <g| sif^HRif^jfe^ I 

nm I I (f^a?^ *T^ 

f I? •Tfffqr^ f^ni^H I aTH3?l% *T I 

err ^ i%|er?T i) 

^—%fnW^ I 

—^5!? q^rrr^r jr^f^rt | ( ^ *t^3% 
^ I ) 
jm — 

3Tf%^sTiTTT^^^; ticnf^sn 
^^«Tg?RfTr%ii ^f%54 i?fYf«rsiT I 
»rft^!T #®»r*r^ f^irr^eTT 
snr ITT 5i%5r wrg=5rr ii m \ii 

[ I ] 

fT% : ^r*nnFr: n 


fT5^ I ^s^siS (Jirf^5iFr «n- 

ftel^ »m: ^fTT HqcRI: SRRcn ’([Jr'n ?^RRrr % g 4 srR 5 RW- 
^r55RT^ aWJitgjft q?^ sd^TT®:^ i 

3rt^-9«grt% ^ I 3?T^Jr^-l %?5TmJr ^- 

5ni nqq \ ^cUf^ 

arSReir I I ‘sRITO %srq^ ?qR%eR «q^- 


{^?»i I' ??2r*R: I s?«r|5Bir»mf%5r5fii^r ipwr^efe 

trmel ^ ^ sW^RT 5it»wi^ I *1^ 

I ?^Rif|tjiJRiT siif^^5*nl: I >Ti 5i*r aw i 


t a onarT arar *nifr;^ q*r»R f?3w »wft sft# arsrmafCTtittt 
A-«Rior I ^ 3iw«n% a^?Jt wf ®npTtira[ I w 1^ i 



J I 

( I ) 

f^o—F%^q q>w ^qqq- 

si2%5 i ^^ 

^c^Tqrl: s?iR^5^^qi^ ^rsq I ^n^Rrq 

^ I fi% qqqf%- 

iFrfiPftq>: «TsrafTq>Rt qf^- 

' 'O 

(I) (f ^4 <n- 

;a[5^qqcq2|g qi%iq|% I 

#i qi^Cfrl ^ I 

^PItIOT qi%3F q f%f^ ^'' f(q | 

3iq Him '|r%^ Hf hh^ 

f^ai q^if I m qm ^q^^qqqi 

qmmiTf |) 

iqpfi ^q?q^f^qi%p^^ag'-3frfqf,qTq|^i4^ qtsrf^rg ^- 

^laff fqa^f qqrqqq i m f| p, ii ’ t 

qq tR^gai: 1 PI 3%^ 

qiiR fifvi%^xq% 11 ’ ^ I 5Bi^q>3qijt;iM. ^rf^qcqq. i eisis?’’! 
JiifgHRiqfwi-qqrfpift^ giqqsntt: agp^ i q: 
^WRwi^siir^ ^wf% ’ ^ 1 ' arf^ w?^ =^ s^re4 ^psaq i 
»#?lft*PE55%n: € 3^ II’ q% I 3IP =q3^flf% I a|- 
qqit qf^ITOF l SRPFPPWqr: !#«&- 
1 ii ’ i «igjri qjiSq?- 

cTRrS^q^ I P fRlI^ I ‘ ^CTI ’ 
«p*rFP% I ‘ ^31 ?ifT^rq%?jn^ ’ ffqp: i %fitq<iHR^ 

‘ fr ^ 5%: ’ ffg q$^ I aq ‘ ^ ’ i^^pbT ^qra: • 
1!?:.R5T i?r rqfe3Tr.#i<TRwofi-=q^m«wqtqWw ®Rit qi# 






qsgpTt^f: I 




I 


»r«^I *Tf5RI^^- 

5Ff^ #®ni%H: I ( ^ ^ I cH^Zr- 

f&r^f^3T oflsPTIoit ^t|oit 3?5»T?cRf^lfMqt^- 

^3101^ iToft rItot a#cpai | ) 


^ I ) 3!cqi%lJI I 
^ ?IR I gR: 

( I ^ 5f|iT^ ^ ^ H*HT0f|3?f qw f- 

^ f 3!Rirf!^=^r 3!moTT% gf|3T ^ 

gar gifgjx^'^ l or [) 


‘ i f%\^R5ni, i ^rec^i^mit: 

«c^’»I €f|cn: €?R«Rr 5r gq^KI^3^%^sq<%%'qT5R^: I Sf- 
f^: I 3Tgi!Ri*?R: iltwT'n: aTRi^gjn# sn i ^R^rssi^- 

5?^i/|aTfgwr^: sr5rrf%; qcn#?fqf3'iqf¥^^f5FP?WR i 

er^^cfFR# (5RTai?nJ^ I g«Rii f^Rra!«nf^: I 

^^3l^^5^: I ^ 

%[5^ ^riJTTSJRM^'SIT^ ?55JT: • ?^Trf5|%^ I 

I ^ ' g«|5Rrahw/?^r ’ ^cJWRf^Jtssrrem^ i 

sig$jq4 JTi# §?f5ig^'?irof^ t ^rr- 

*0 

I arjwnfr aiJr i ^sq’ 

51cR#ti ‘«jt4ffaq;’ ^aw?: i 

?II551^ 5^ cnaMSiya ^ l aT«f5=eR^- 

I sn^aftr ^ ^n i anfira i 

anJSjH I aTf*T»T^s»ftf5?rar i 

? 'whf 1 fST^if%3T ^aTArtofr awnf^en^rfr?. 

Hiffrtarwft »pfir ffT-irfl, ffq ffe 53;giiR=5g| ipes'lJ^iiTam fnr^^rftar 
3Tnift3i*ii«ft aan^1%g n it f gr?rr q mf^s^srsm TwtfSRt wfor-fftr, pt? ^ 
^fri^stoefr^ forM^sT oftawrorr 3iwcn%fl^r Jral^tnrsTWf^ro; 

qaitfSt ^loft ff?r, ^rwfr f?iTfTO3T mTSTnT^r 3T?«KTf^5yra-- 

»Tf^»TOf}wnrK 'TMt3Tf?;s?i »ifoi-ff?f ^ tn. i^ anft vg m 

?i?niTT aTRTw^ 3f|^ I m tn^'nfr (rfcr f^^iar: i)tt^:i f. tri. 









Wc 


mi — 

gn?twt g>T^ f ^<i» r g^^: i 

^ jfrJRnl ^ »ftcg^ ^ f?n3[ II X II 

1^ ^ <3f »T^R 3!r* 

I (# <^ f 

%q qf&iqf f^3i 3^311^ I ) 

mi —I 

snat g?jrT5rft<RT^flra^ f%¥F*»# wt^sw^K’^i t 

Vi* ^O ' 

wrr ; 3?*?^ i 

(3T# 1^ f^oTH^ I arwft ?n^F3ir i) 

mi —i I 

[ ’?3n^'»ft 3T^ \ ] 

mi—^ I 

»RRia^'l»^S?rrnH ^WWT SRIPW^^ I '>^4 g Jigm t 
# |*l: I era: STf^^JIcfif^-W^R^R: ?nlnt 52m: 
<?R3|^ 2I^3T I 3TTf*IJT ?T%-3TRH% 1 3 g JT/S^ I »lfSlf?i- 

I R§ncIW^: 'Tf%=^: f: 1 Sl«n^ ?im- 

I I ifi'i: sRHi ?i%g^ ^ imi. \ 

f^Tiefir—=^5^^iRr^ %q 13Trt&2aJi:.3<ig5i \ 

f^: 'i^ 3%qT55i5q^ \ir^ q^q ^ gqira^«ra- 

^* 13 ^ trf9r i qqr^i^sm^ q^R^ ^jfhr: q?q^l 

qosaqppiflR: €3. I 3Tgi?rqg;5rR|qiI55ra ^qg?^ ?Rq q55q 
<i?a^ cig^qq; i arfei^fqR^qRqqsqiqoqgqf^m^: I qaiq^qirq- 
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VIKRAMORV ASIYA. 

OF 

KALIDASA. 

ACT I. 

Prologue. 

May The Eternal One (S'iva), easily attainable through 
steady devotion and contemplation, grant you the highest 
beatitude I He, whom (the Vedic sages) describe in the Ved- 
Antas, as the one Purusha, that, pervading heaven and earth 
remains (exceeding their measure); with regard to whom the 
term I'swara (Supreme Ruler), not denoting anyone else, 
finds its syllable true to their meaning; and who is sought 
in the inmost recesses of their hearts by those desirous 
of final emancipation by supressing prd'm and the other 
( four ) vital airs. ( 1 ) 

( After the recital of the Benedictory Stanza ). 

Manager —Enough of prolixity. {Looking towards,the 
curtains.) Ho! MArish, como hither ( at once ). 

( Entering ) 

Actor— Here I am, Sir. 

Manager —Oh Mdrisha, the audience has frequently 
witnessed the plays of old dramatic writers. I, therefore, 
will exhibit to-day a hitherto unrepresented drama, named 
Vikramorvasiya. So let the band of actors be told to be 
careful about their respective parts. 

Actor —As Your Honour commands. 

Manager —Well now, I shall request the honourable 
audience here: ( With a bow ). 

You will please listen, with attentive minds, to this 
composition of KdlidAsa, either through kind consideration 
for ns, your humble servants, or out of respect for the 
revered hero of this excellent drama. ( 2 ) 

{Behind the Scenes) 

“May he protect us, may ho protect os 1 Whoever be the 
friend of gods, and whoever can travel in the region of 
the sky.” 

MA»AGER—(iD}eie«m^') Hollo! What sound is this in 
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the sky, that is heard like the ( plaintive ) cry of the female 
ospreys just after my request 1* {Meditating ). Ah yes, I 
have it. 

The divine woman, the offspring of the thigh of the sage, 
the friend of Kara, has been, as she was returning after 
having waited upon the Lord of Kail4sa (Kubera) made a 
prisoner, midway, by the enemies of the gods. Hence it is 
that the band of nymphs is crying for help. ( 3 ) [ Exit. 

End of thb PnoLoauK. 

( Then enter the Nymphs of Heaven ). 

Nymphs —Help I Help 1 He who is a friend of the gods 
and who can move in the region of the sky. 

( Then enter suddenly the King Purhravas in a chariot 
and the Charioteer ). 

The king —Away with your cries. Come to me, Purhravas, 
who am just returned after having attended upon the Sun, 
and tell me what Your Ladyships are to be protected from. 

Hambha' —From the violence of the demons. 

King —But what offence has the violence of the demons 
given to Your Ladyships ? 

Rambha' —May Your Majesty hear. She who is the tender 
weapon of the great Indra whenever he is alarmed by un¬ 
usual austerities, she who shamed Lakshml, proud of her 
beauty, and who is the ornament of Heaven—she, our dear 
friend Urvasi, has been, while wending her way back from 
the palace of Kubera, borne away a caj^ive, along with 
Ohitralekhft, by Kesin.ademon living in Hiranyapura, who 
was seen all of a sudden, while we were on half our way back. 

King —Do you know in what direction the ‘miscreant’ 
has gone? 

Sahajanya' —In the north-east. 

King —Banish your sorrow then. I will try to restore* 
you your friend. 

All— This is worthy of one who is removed ( but by ) 
one degee from Soma. 

* The following verse is read by some after this:— 

‘Can this be the hamming of bees intoxicated by the honey of 
flowers, or can it be the pleasing voice of the cuckoos; or have any 
nymphs sung a song in sweet but indistinct accents in the sky 
frequented on all sides by collections of divine beings 1’ 
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King—B ut where will Your Ladyships wait for me ? 

Nymphs —On this peak of HemakAta* 

King —Charioteer, turn the horses towards the norths 
earsterly direction and urge them to swift flight. 

The Charioteek-As Your Majesty, of longlife, com¬ 
mands. ( Jh does accordingly ). 

KlN(i—( Marking the speed of the chariot ) Well done, 
well done. Witii this velocity of the chariot I can overtake 
even Garuda, though he had the start; with how much more 
ease then that oflendcr of Indra? For, 

By the wind produced hy the speed of tlie chariot, the 
clouds being pulverised are flying like dust before it: the re¬ 
volution of the wheels gives rise as though toa newcircleof 
spokes in the midst of the (original) spokes; the long chaiir^ 
ries placed on the heads of the horses are motionless as if 
drawn in a picture; and the banner-cloth rests evenly be¬ 
tween the points of its staff’ and its own end. (4) 

( Exeunt the King in the chariot and the charioteer). 

IIambha' —Friends, the royal sage is gone; therefore, let 
us also repair to the spot as appointed. 

The Rest —Let us do so. 

( They all represent descending to the mountain and toait). 

RAMBHA'-Will the royal sage extract the dart (of anxiety) 
from our hearts ? 

Menaka' —Friend, do not doubt. Even the great 
Indra, when a war is at hand, invites him with great 
honour from the middle world and appoints him at the 
head of his army which is (then ) always victorious. 

Rambha' —May he be quite victorious in this adventure 
too I ( After a moments pause ) Be of good cheer, friends I 
Here is in sight the chariot, named Somadatta, of the royal 
sage, with its flag, bearing the sign of the deer, streaming 
on high. Indeed, he cannot have returned without accom¬ 
plishing his object. (All look with upturned eyes. ) 

( Then re-enter the King seated in the chariot^ the 
Charioteer, and Urvas'i supported by Chitralekhd, with her 
eyes closed in terror). 

CmTRA#—Take cheer, dear friend, take cheer, 
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King —Take courage, fair nymph, take courage. 

Oh timid one, the fear arising from the foe of gods has 
vanished; for the power of the wielder of che thunderbolt 
guards the three worlds. Open then your long eyes, just as 
the lotus plant blows open its lotuses in the morning. (5) 

CiiiTiiA.—Alas I how is is that she, the only sign of whose 
life is her hard breathing, does not yet regain con¬ 
sciousness ? 

King —Her Ladyships is terribly affrighted. For,* 

Her heart, frail like tho stem of a flower, does not yet 
forego its tremor which is indicated by the sandal ointment 
throbbing between the beasts. (6) 

Chiira. —Dear Urvas'l, compose yourself. You don’t 
seem (to act like ) a nyraj)}! of Heaven. 

( Urvas'i revives.) 

King —( With delight ) Ah, your friend is coming to her¬ 
self. See, 

This fair-bodied one, almost relieved of hermental stupor 
appears like the night which is being left by darkness, 
when the moon has just made her appearance, or like the 
flame of a nocturnal fire which is almost devoid of smoke, 
or like the Ganges regaining its lucidity after being 
made turbid by the fall of its banks. (7) 

Chitra. —Friend, take courage. The wretches, the ene¬ 
mies of gods have very certainly been defeated. 

Urvas'i —( Opening her eyes) What, by the great India 
who sees by supernatural power ? 

Chitra. —Not by the great Indra; by this royal sage, 
Purftravas, whose power equals that of Mahendra. 

Urvas'1 — ( at the King; toherself) The demons 

have indeed, obliged me. 

King—( Looking at Urvasi completely recovered’, to him- 
self ). 

It was but quite proper that all the celestial nymphs that 
had been seducing the sage Ndr4yana blushed when they 

° After this some nun, read—^The excessive trembling of her 
heart is indicated by the garland of HandHra flowers heaving 
repeatedly between her expansive breasts—and the following sloka 
after Ohitralekha’s speech. 
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saw this lady, who was produced from his thigh. Or why, 
she cannot be the creation of a hermit. 

May it be that the Moon of lovely brightness became the 
progenitor in creating her! Or was it the God of Love him¬ 
self, whose main element is the erotic sentimenti Or was it 
the month, rich in the production of flowers I Forelse, how^ 
indeed, could an old anchorite, grown dull by the study oi 
the Vedas, and his thirst for pleasure extinguished, 
have produced such a fascinating form as this I (S) 

llnvAs'i—Friend, where indeed, can our friends at this 
hour be ? 

Ohitka.—T he great King who extended (promised ) 
them safety knows (it). 

Kino — (^Looking at Urvasi) (The company of your 
friends) is in great distress. Let Your Ladyship see : 

Even he, in the range of whoso eyes you may chance to 
stand but once and thereby make them fruitful, even he, oh 
charming one, will be uneasy by your absence; what to say 
then of those your friends whose hearts are full of ardent 
love for you ! (9) 

Urvas'1 — {Aside) His speech is noble, indeed. Or what 
marvel, if nectar flows from the moon I {Aloud) Hence it 
is that my heart yearns to see them. 

King — {Pointing out with the hand) These your friends, 
oh you of beautiful body, stationed on the Hemakftta, be¬ 
hold your face to which freshness has returned like unto 
the moon when released from an eclipse. (10) 

Chirta. —Friend, behold. 

Urvas'I— {Looking longingly at the King)—seems in 
sympathetic grief, to drink me with his eyes. 

Chitra. — {Meaningly) Who ? friend. 

Urvas'1 — 1 mean the group of friends. 

Rambha' — {With joy) Here arrives the royal sage, bring¬ 
ing with him our dear friend Urva^l accompanied by Chi- 
tralekha', ( looking ) like the Moon gone near to Yi^akhd. 

Menaka — {Motrking carefully). Both our dear objects 
have been achieved. On the one hand, this our dear friend 
has been restored, on the other, this royal sage is unhurt. 
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Sahajanya' —You have said truly, friend; the demons 
are difficult to conquer. 

Kin( 3—This is the mountain-peak, Charioteer; make the 
chariot descend. 

Charioteer —As you, of long life, command. 

(Tie does accordingly). 

'Ki'sa—(Gesticulating that he received a jolt of the wheels 
to himself) Oh, this descent on a rugged surface has com¬ 
pensated me— 

Since, it is owing to the jolting of the car that this my 
shoulder was touched by that of her whose hips are round 
in a manner to cause my hair to stand erect, as if Love 
himself had hurst into sprouts. (11) 

\]m}i.s'i—(Blushinghj) Friend, move that side a little. 

Chieta. —I cannot. 

Rambha'— Friends, come, let us honour the royal sago, 
our benefactor. (All approach the King). 

Kino —Charioteer, stop the chariot, so that this fair- 
browed one, who is eager, meets her equally eager friends, 
just as the season’s beauty metes the creepers. (12) 

(The Charioteer acts accordingly,) 

Nymphs —Joy to Our Majesty, on the achievement of 
this victory I 

Kino —And to Your Ijadyships, on the union with your 
friend. 

Urvas1 -( Alightsfrom the chariot assisted by Chitralekh4) 
Friends, come and embrace me closely. Certainly I had no 
hope that I should see my friends again. 

(Herfriends immediately clasp her). ^ 

IIambha' —^May Your Majesty, by all means, be the pro¬ 
tector of earth for hundreds of kalpas I 

Charioteer —Oh you of long life, a sound, like that of 
chariots moving with great speed, is heard from the east. 

And here does some one, wearing armlets of burnished 
gold, descend upon the peak of the mountain, like a cloud 
streaked with lightning (13). 

(The Nymphs look at him). 

All —Oh, it is Chitraratha. 
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(Enter Chitraratha). 

Ohitrakatha —( Beholding the King with great respect). 
Your Honour is to be congratulated upon your eminent va¬ 
lour, sufficient (great enough) to oblige even the great Indra. 

King —Hollo, Lord of the Gadharvas 1 

( Alighting from the chariot') Welcome, my dear friend. 

( They grasp each other's hands ). 

Chitbaua'X'HA—F riend, having learnt from Nstrada that 
ITrvasi was carried off by Kes'in, Indra ordered out the 
army of the Gandharvas for the rescue. Then having, on 
our way, heard from the bards the panegyric on your 
triumph we came .here to you. It.behoves Your Honour, 
therefore, to see Indra with us taking her with you. Your 
Honour has, indeed, rendered a very agreeable service to 
the great Indra. For, see— 

Formerly she was given to Indra by Narilyana, and now 
by you, his friend, having rescued her from the hands of 
the demon. (14) 

King —No, not so. 

It is undoubtedly through the power of tbe Thunderer, 
that his friends succeed in conquering, Lis enemies : even 
the echo ( of the roar ) of tho lion, spreading out from the 
caves of mountains, terrifies elephants. (16) 

Chitraratha —This is proper. Modesty is the ornament 
of valour. 

King —Friend, time docs not allow me to see Indra just 
now. Do you, therefore, take Her Ladyship to the Lord. 

Chitraratha —As Your Honour pleases. This way, this 
way, ladies. 

( Nymphs set out ). 

UuvAs'i—(Asirfe ) Friend, Chitralekhd, I am unable to 
take leave of the royal sage even though ho is my benefator. 
You be, therefore, my mouth-piece. 

Chitralbkha' —Approaching the Eling) Sire, Urvas'i 
begs—‘ I wish, permitted by Your Majesty, to take Your 
Majesty’s lame to the abode of gods as my dearest friend’* 

Kino— Farewell, to meet again. 

(All the nymphs to-gether with the Gandharva gesticulate 
jumping into the sky .) 
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UnvAs'i —{Exhibiting hindrance in her upward motion). 
Oh, my long necklace of pearls, consisting of one string, 
has been caught by the twig of a creeper. ( Turning round 
on this pretext and looking at the King) Chitralekhd, just 
extricate this. 

OHiTRALBKHA'-(5»e272«i/’) Caught very fast, most certainly; 
it is not easy, I fear, to disentangle it. However, I will try. 

UkvasI—) Remember friend, these words of 
yours. 

Chitralbkha— Gesticulates it. 

Kino —You have done a sweet service to me, oh creeper, 
in throwing a moment’s obstracle in her departure; since 
this fair one was once again seen by me with her face half 
turned round and her eyes turned towards their corners 
( or with love-inspiring eyes). (16). 

Charioteer —Oh long living one. 

Here your missile, presided over by Viiyu, having hurled 
into the salt sea the demons who had perpetrated a crime 
against the Lord of gods, has entered again into the 
quiver, just as huge serpent enters its covert. (17) 

King—B ring nearer the chariot then, that I might get 
into it. 

( The Charioteer obeys and brings the chariot near. The 
King, gesticulates ascent into the car. Urvas'I casts a 
glance with a sigh, at the King and departs with her friends 
and Chitraratha). 

King—( With his face turned to the path taken by Urvait). 
Oh, what marvel thisl that the God of love should always bo 
bent on an unattainable object I 

This celestial woman, flying np into the middle space of 
her father (the sky), violently tears away my heart from 
my body like a female swan soaring into the air alter dra¬ 
wing off a fibre from the lotus-stalk, the end of which has 
been already lopped off. (18, [ Exeunt Omens. 

End of Act I. 

ACT II. 

( Enter the Vidu'shaka. ) 

Yidu'bhaejl—H a, ha! Like a Brahmana invited to dinner, 
with delicious food, bursting as I am with the secret Of the 
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King, I shall not be able to set guard upon my tongue in 
the crowd of men. I will, therefore, wait here in these out¬ 
skirts of the palace, Vim&na-Parichchhanda, where the 
crowd is less dense, until His Honour, my friend rises from 
his official seat, ( Walks round and stations himself there). 

( Then enter an attendant Maid ). 

Maid —lam commanded by Her Majesty, the daughter of 
the Lord of K&sl, thus:—Girl Nipunikd, ever since His Ma¬ 
jesty returned after having attended upon the holy Sun, he 
appears to be like one absent-minded. Ascertain, therefore, 
from his dear friend, the venerable Mdnavaka, the cause of 
his anxiety. But how is tliat fellow of a Brdhmaua to be 
overreached by me ? But why, the king’s secret cannot 
rest long in his bosom any more than dew-drops upon the 
points of the blades of isolated grass. I shall (therefore ) 
seek him out ( Walking about and looking on) Oh, here is 
the venerable Mdnavaka, seated motionless for some reason 
or other, like a monkey drawn in a picture. Let me ap¬ 
proach him. ( Going near ) Honoured sir, I salute you. 

Vidtt'bhaka —Hailtoyou! {To himself) Nowthat Isee 
this knavish maid the king’s secret bursts out of my heart 
as it were. ( Aloud-) Well, Nipuuikd, where are you going 
about leaving your music exercise ? 

Nipunika'-To see Your Honour, by the order of the queen. 

ViDu'sHAKA—What does Her Highness command? 

Nipunika'—H er Majesty says that Your Honour who 
has always befriended her, never neglects her when she is 
in distress owing to some unusual suffering. ' 

ViDu'sHAKA— {Surmisingly) May it be that my friend has 
done any thing to offend Her Majesty ? 

Nipunika'— Venerable Sir, the queen was addressed by 
His Majesty by the name of the woman for whom he has 
been longing. 

ViDu'sHAKA —( To'fiimself.) What, has His Majesty let out 
the secret himself 1 Why shall I plague myself then with 
tongue-tiedness. ( Aloud) What; was she addressed as 
IJrvaiit ? Since he saw that nymph His Majesty has been 
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out of his senses, and greatly vexes not only Her Majesty, 
but myself too, by turning his back on all diversions. 

Nipunika' —( To himself) So I have effected a breacli into 
the fortress of His Majesty ^s secret {Aloud) Honoured sir, 
what am I to say to Her Majesty ? 

ViDu'sHAKA—Informed Her Majesty respectfully, oh 
Nipunika, that I will first try to weaii His Majesty from 
the pursuit of the mirage and then pay my respects to her. 

Nipunika' —As Your Honour commands ( Exit) 

( Behind the curtain^ a hard ). 

Victory to Your Majesty I 

Your mission and that of the sun, the maker of the day, 
seem to us to discharge a similar function—in that you 
drive out of the confines of your kingdom the dark ten- 
dancies of your subjects, and he chases from the universe 
darkness for the benefit ofthe denizens (of his planet), (in 
that again) he, the lord of splendours suspends his course, 
for a moment, in the central vault of the sky, and you also 
follow your own inclinations in the sixth division of the 
day ( 1) 

Vinu'sHAKA— {Listening) Hal my royal friencl:has risen 
from his seat of judgment and is coming hither. Let me 
at once join him [ Exit 

End of the Pbaveshaka. 

{Then enter the love-affected King and Vidfishaku). 

King —That celestial beauty, ever since I saw her, has 
entered my heart, in which a breach was made by the unerr¬ 
ing shaft of the shark-bannered one ( Madana ) ( 2 ) 

ViDu'sHAKA—( To himself) Indeed, the poor daughter 
of the king of Kdsl must have been much annoyed. 

King —Have you kept the deposit of my secret safe ? 

ViDTj'sHAKA—( Sorrowfully, to himself) Alas, alas! I am 
deceived by that knavish maid; otherwise my friend will 
not question me thus. 

King —( With apprehension ) Why are you silent ? 

ViDu'sHAKA—I have so (powerfully) restrained my tongue 
that I do not give an off-hand answer even to you. 
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KiNG—lliat’s good. But where shall I divert myselfnow? 

ViDu'sHAKA—Let 118 go to the kitchen. 

King —With what purpose ? 

ViDu'SHAKA—Why; there it is quite possible for us to dis¬ 
pel all melancholy thoughts by looking at the preparation 
of the five varieties of food, the various materials for which 
have been collected together. 

King — {With a smile) There the presence of Your Hon¬ 
our’s favourite things will afford you pleasure; but how am 
I to divert myself whose desire affects the unatttainable? 

ViDUSHAKA—Is it not that your Highness has been 
within the range of the lady Urvai’s sight? 

King— What then ? 

ViDu'sHAKA—I should not at all then think her unat¬ 
tainable. 

King —Know for certain, this is (simply) your parti¬ 
ality (for me). 

VlDo'sHAKA—What Your Highness says simply adds to 
my curiosity. Is the lady Urvas'i peerless in beauty like 
myself in the loveliness of features ? 

King —Know, M 9 ,uavaka, to describe her limb by limb 
is simply an impossibility; but hear in brief.— 

ViDu'sHAKA—l am all attention. 

King —Friend, her person is the ornament (the 
beautifier) of ornaments, the highest decoration of deco¬ 
rations and a counter-comparison to ail ( acknowledged) 
standards of comparison. ( 3 ). 

ViD. —Hence, indeed, it is that Your Honour has taken 
to the vow of a ChAtaka coveting the heavenly Rasa 
(love or water). 

King —Nothing consoles (lit. is a good refuge to) a 
love-sick person but a solitary place. So please lead the 
way to the Pramadavam garden. 

ViD.— {To himself) What help is there? {Aloud) This 
way, my Lord. {Turning) Your Honour is greeted as a 
guest by the southerly breeze inspired as it were by the 
Pramatjlamna garden. 
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King — (Observing) This epithet is very^appropriate 
to this breeze. For, 

Bedewing with honey (impregnating ) this Mddkavi 
creeper, and shaking into a dance the KAundi creeper and 
thus uniting sneha (honey and affection) and ddkshinya 
(southerliness and courtesy) in itself, it appears to me 
like a lover. (4) 

Viu.—And let your devotion assume the same nature. 
(Turning) is the gate of the Pramadavano,', enter 
my Lord. 

(Both enter). 

King —Friend, I was not right in thinking that my 
afldiction would be dispelled on entering the Pramadavana. 

I am hurrying into the garden to assuage my grief, but 
it is like swimming against the current when one is being 
borne down by it (5) 

ViD. —How do you mean ? 

King —In the first place, Love smites my mind, which 
is difficult to turn away from its longing after an unattain¬ 
able object; what then (how much more will it be 
tormented) when the mango-trees in the garden, the seared 
leaves of which have been plucked off by the southerly 
wind, present to my view their tender sprouts ? (6) 

ViD.—Cease your lamentations. Ere-long the (Soil of love 
himself will be your comforter by fulfilling your desire. 

King —I accept the words (as proceeding from the 
mouth) of a Br&hmana. 

(Both turn round), 

ViD —Let Your Majesty behold the beauty of the 
Pramadavana suggestive of the advent of the spring. 

King —Aye, I notice it at every step. For, 

Hero is the Kurabaka flower, towards its tip whitish-red 
like the nail of a lady’s finger; and at its sides black the new 
As' oka blossom stands ready to burst, charming on account 
of its accumulated redness; and on the mango tree the new 
blossom appears greyish towards its tips on account of the 
pollen being but slightly, formed:—so my friend, Vernal 
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if 

beauty stands between infancy and youth. (7) 

ViD.—^This bower of Atimukta creepers, furnished with a 
crystal seat, welcomes you, as it were, having of itself got 
together the articles of reception by the dropping of flow¬ 
ers on account of the black bees clashing with them. So 
let it be favoured first by you (by sitting there)." 

( Turning, both sit down). 

Vii). —Sittin. at ease here, with your eyes attracted by 
lovely creepers, Your Majesty should dispel your longing 
for Urvasi. 

King — {Sighing). Friend, my eye, grown fastidious by 
seeing her charms, does not now fasten its affection on the 
low-branched garden-creejters although they have blos¬ 
somed. (8) So, think of some means whereby my desire 
might be fulfilled. 

ViD. —Friend, the helper of the great Indra longing for 
AhalyS, (the moon), and 1, in helping you who are long¬ 
ing for Urvasi, are both mad men in this affair. 

King —Say not so. Great friendship, indeed, sees 
what to do (a remedy). 

Vin.—Well, let me think; but then do not interrupt my 
cogitation by your lamentations. {Assumes a thinking mood.) 

King —{Showing that he ^perceived some omen', aside). 

That lady with a full-moon-like face is not easily attain- 
abl; and yet there is this undeflnable sensation of love; 
and my mind too, as if the fulfilment of my object were at 
hand, suddenly experiences a feeling of relief. (9) 

{Shows hopefulness.) 

(Then enter, passing through the sky, Urvail and Chitralek4) 

ChItea..—F riend, whither are you going without tell¬ 
ing me your object ? 

UnvA^i—^Friend, why do you question me now when 
once, on the peak of IlemakMa, you rallied me, when my 
flight into the heavens was for a moment obstructed by 
the twing of a creeper ? 

OniTEA.-What, are you going to the royal 8age,ParftravaB? 

UiiVAil —This is a shameless procedure on my part. 
Chitea. —^And whom has my friend sent onward ? 

V. T. S 
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lJuvASi—My heart 

Chitra —First of all then, do you consider well ( what 
you are going to do). 

UiiVAii—The god of love urges me; what remains then 
to be considered. 

CiiiTRA.—Then I have nothing to say. 

IJuvASi—Then show me the way along which there will 
be no obstacle, while I am going. 

Chitra. —Calm your fears, my dear. Have we not been 
rendered proof against any insult from the demons by the 
revered Preceptor of the gods, who taught us the art of 
tying our hair in a knot called AparajitA (the invincible) ? 

Ubvasj—O hI my memory had failed me. 

{Descending to the path of the Siddhas.) 

Chitra —Here have we arrived at the king’s palace, the 
crest-ornament of Pratishthdna, which as it were looks it¬ 
self (by being reflected) into the waters of the Ganges spe¬ 
cially sanctified by the confluence of the Jamunft. 

Urvasj — {Gazing). It should rather be said that it is 
heaven itself transplanted here. {Thoughtfully) Friend, 
where, indeed, might the pitier of the distressed be? 

Chitra. —Descending into this Pramadavana^ which is 
as it were, a strip of the Nandanavana, we shall ascertain it. 

{Both descend.) 

Chitra. — {Seeing the King, with delight) Friend, here 
is he, expecting you, as the moon that has risen first 
expects the moonshine. 

Urvasi —Friend, the great king now appears to my 
eyes more delightful than when I formerly saw him. 

Chitra. —It is but natural; come, let us approach him. 

UrvasI —But first, concealed by 1 shall stand 

by his side, and hear him; in solitude, ho is saying some¬ 
thing to his friend nearhim. 

Chitra. —As you like,( They do as described), 

ViD.—Friend, I have found out a moans of union with 
your unattainable beloved. 

Kino —(Befnains silent). 
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Ubvas' 1—And what woman could that be, who, courted 
by him, gives herself airs ? 

Chitba.—W hy do you act a human being ? 

Ubvas'J—I am afraid to see it through my powers. 

Vin.—I have been saying that I. have discovered a means. 

Kino—D isclose it then. 

ViD.—Let Your Majesty resort to sleep, whicli, by means 
of a dream, will unite you two; or draw a portrait of the 
lady Urvas'i and remain gazing upon it. 

Ubvas'I—(W ith delight) Light tliat you are, my heart, 
find consolation now (in these words )* 

King —Both (your proposals ) are equally of no avail. 
This heart ( of mine) is ceaselessly pierced through by the 
shafts of Love; how can I, then, get sleep which will bring 
about a union in a dream ? Nor will my eyes fail to lie over¬ 
flowing with tears, 0 friend, even before I have finished 
delineating in the picture that fair-faced beloved ( of 
mine (10). 

Chitba.—D id you hear, friend ? 

Uev.—A y, I did, but not sufficiently (to convince ) ray 
mind. 

ViD.—'My ingenuity goes only so far and no further. 

King—( With a sigh ) Either she does not know the 
extremely poignant mental torture to which I am a victim, 
or perhaps she disregards me though my affection is 
known to her through her superhuman power. Let the five- 
arrowed god, therefore, bo blessed by making my desires 
for union with that lady fruitless on account of the non-at¬ 
tainment of the fruit. (11) 

Chitba.—D id you hear it? 

Ubvas'1 —Ah me I He takes me to be so (L e. faithless) 1 
I cannot ( however) appear before him and give him a 
rejoinder: so I wish to give him one by means of a birch- 
leaf created by my power. 

Chitba.—I approve of it. 

Ubvas'1 —( Hastily does as described ). 

ViD.-^( Seeing ) Ha 1 what is this, like the slough of a 
serpent, tnat has fallen before ns?. 

King —( Observing ) It is a writing on a birch-leaf. 
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Vin.—Might not the writing have been dropped by the 
invisible lady TJrvas'l, suggestive of a corresponding love, 
on hearing your lamentations ? 

King —There is nothing that imagination V’^ill not 
conjure up. {Taking the, hirch-leaf and reading it to himself, 
tvith delight ) Friend, happy was your guess. 

Yin.—Jf Your Majesty pleases, I long to hear what is 
written herein. 

UiivAs'l—Well done, revered Sir, yon seem to be a 
refined person. 

King —Hear. (Reads). 

“My lord, if I, whose heart is not known to you, am 
really what you liave supposed me to be towards you so 
much attached (to me ), how is it then that even the 
breezes in the Nandana garden blow hot upon my body 
while lying on a bed of jodnjidte flowers crushed (on account 
of my rolling-upon it in agony )” ( 13 ) 

UuvAs'i—^Aud what will he say now ? 

CuiTjiA.—His limbs, growing (emaciated ) like a lotus 
stalk, have already answered ( for liim ). 

ViD.—You are to be congratulated on getting this conso¬ 
lation, as I am to be when 1 am hungry and get an oflfer- 
ing ( svastiv&chana ). 

King —Why do you say simply a consolation ? 

This token of affection, 0 friend, impressed by my be¬ 
loved on this billot indicating equal affection ( on her part) 
and embodying in itself a charming sense is, as it were( as 
good as), my face with upturned eye-lashes coming close 
to hers whose eyes are bewitching. (14 ) 

Ubv—N ow our love is equally divided. 

King —Friend, the characters would be spoiled by the 
sweat of my fingers; so keep this autography of my beloved. 

ViD.—( Taking it) Will the lady Urvas'ishow you your 
desires blossomed, and deceive you as to the fruit ? 

Uky.-F riend, while I quiet my heart, timid to approach 
(the king ),—do you appear before him and say what 
behoves me to say. 
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Chitba. — Saying *Be it so* takes off the concealment- 
charm and approaching the King) Victory to Your Majesty 1 

King —Welcome to Your Ladyship; 0 blessed one, 

Unaccompanied by that friend of youVs you do not de¬ 
light me so much as does not the Jamun4 without the 
Ganges whence once seen at the confluence. (15) 

Chitba. —Is not the row of clouds seen first and light¬ 
ning afterwards? 

Vin.— {Aside) What? Is not this Urvasi, but only the 
beloved friend of Her Ladyship ? 

Chitba. —Bowing her head to Your Majesty, Urvas'l 
requests— 

King —What are her commands ? 

Chitba. —In the mishap arising from the enemies of the 
gods, Your Majesty was ray deliverer; now I am mightily 
oppressed by love sprung up at your sight. Your Majesty, 
therefore, should again take pity on me. 

Kino— 0 sweet-faced one. 

You speak of her, dear to my sight, as being love-sick, 
but you do not see Purflravas afflicted for her sake; recipro¬ 
cal is the attachment created in us both by love; a piece of 
hot iron deserves to be welded with another hot piece. (16) 

Chitba. —(Urvas'l) Friend, come; seeing 
that the god of love is even more cruel to your beloved 
than to you, I have become his messenger. 

Ubva^I— {Removing the charm of concealment ). Oh, you 
have lightly given me up. 

Chitba. —A short while hereafter, I will see who gives 
up and whom; meantime observe the etiquette. 

Ubvas'I — {Approaching the King bashfully) Victory to 
Your Majesty I 

King—F air lady. 

Victory is, indeed, mine, to whom is addressed by yon 
this felicitation, never yet addressed to any one but the 
thousand-eyed Indra. (17) ( Takes her by the hand and 
seats hr). 

ViD.—Lady, why do you not salute this BrAhmana, 
the esteemed friend of the King ? 

Uevas'I—( Bows to him with a smile ). 
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ViD.—May Your Ladyship .be happy 1 
(Behind the scenes ). 

A Hbavbnly Messbngbk —0 Ohitraleklid, Lurry Urvasi 
away. The Lord of the gods, with the Guardians of the 
(piartere, is desirous of seeing, to-day, the dramatic per¬ 
formance taught to you by the sage Bharata, which is the 
substratum of the eight sentiments, aud wherein there is 
charming acting. ( LS ) 

(All listen', Urvasi gesticulates sorrow)* 

OiiiTRA.—Did my dear friend hear the words of the hea¬ 
venly messenger ? Ask His Majesty’s leave to go. 

Ukvas'1 —My words fail me, 

Chii’ka. —My Lord, this person isdejiendant; so, permit¬ 
ted by Your Majesty, she wishes to render herself unoffend¬ 
ing towards the gods. 

King. — ( Adjusting his tvords with difficulty) I cannot 
stand in the way of the command of your Lord. But then, 
remember this person. 

(Exit with her friend, Urvasi, gesticulating affliction for 
being separated from the King). 

King.—( Heaving a sigh ). Friend, my eyes are now as 
it were useless. 

ViD.—( Wishing to show him the letter ) Why, here is— 
( checking himself, aside ) alas I alas I through my inattention 
I did not know that the birch -leaf dropped down from 
ray hand, when I was wonder-struck at the sight of Urvasi. 

King —Friend, what are you going to say? 

ViD.—Your Majesty should not despair. Urvasi is firmly 
attached to you; and love gone so far she will not slacken. 

King— My mind too tells me that. At her departure 
she, not mistress of herself, deposited with me, as it 
were, her heart which she could command, (®. 1. which was 
overpowered by love ) by means of her sighs which were 
visible on account of the throbbing motion of her 
breasts. (19) 

ViD.—(My heart trembles lest His Majesty 
should now mention the birch-leaf. 

King —How shall I now divert my eyes? (Recollecting), 
Ah yes, bring me the birch-leaf. 

ViD.— ( Gesticulates dejection.) Alas I It is not to be 
seen; it is gone after Urvasi, I presume. 
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King A blockhead that you are, you are negligent in 
all matters. Now find it out. 

Vin. {Rising) It might be here, or there. {Gesticulates 
searching.) 

{Enter the Queen, daughter of Kdshirdja loith attendants). 

Qttebn —0 Nipunikd, did you tell me the truth when 
you said that ray lord was seen entering this bower of 
creepers with the revered Manavaka ? 

Niru.—Was Your Ladyship ever wrongly informed by me ? 
Queen Then concealing myself behind a creeper I will 
overhear his confidential chat so that I may ascertain whe¬ 
ther what you told me is true or not. 

Nipu.—As Your Ladyship pleases. 

Queen— 0 Niimnikd, what is it, like an old 
rag, that is being blown hither by the southerly breeze? 

Nipu. {Observing) My lady, it is a birch leaf, characters 
on it being discernible as it turns round; oh, it is blown just 

against my lady^s anklet. {Picking it up). How now, shall 
I read it. 

Queen—R ead it to yourself first; if it be unobjectiona¬ 
ble, I shall hear it. 

Nipu. {After doing so.) My lady, it seems to be the same 
scandal IJrvas i s sonnet to His Majesty. It has fallen into 

our hands through the carelessness of the revered 
Manavaka. 

Queen —Then let me have its contents. 

Nipu.— {Reads as already read by the King). 

Queen.—N ow with this very offering, I shall see that 

lover of the nymph. {With her attendants turns round 
towards the bower.) 

ViD. 0 friend, what is it that is seen on the side of 

the pleasure mount near the Pramadamna fluttering at 
the mercy of the breeze ? 

King— Honoured breeze of the south, and friend 
of the spring, 

Take sway for the sake of perfume the pollen of the 
flowers of creepers gathered by the spring. What good will 
you have done to yourself by carrying away for nothing the 
affectionate autograph of my beloved? For having made 
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your suit to Anjaud, yon know that a love-sick person is 
kept up (kept alive)by such-like things which serve to 
divert the mind. ( 20) 

Nipunika' —My lady, the search is being made for this 
very thing. 

Queen —I understand it. 

y ID.—Oh, I am deceived by a pea-cock’s feather res¬ 
embling a withered Kesara flower in hue. 

Kino—I am totally undone. 

Queen — {Going up to him). Grieve not, my lord; here is 
the birch-leaf. 

King — {In confusion) Ah, it is the Queen 1 Welcome to 
you. Queen. 

ViD.— {Aside) Now she is unwelcome. 

King —( To Vid. aside) Friend, what should be done now? 

ViD.—What reply can a thief give when he is caught 
with his booty? 

King—(T o FW.) A fool that you are, this is no season 
for jesting. {Aloud) Queen, this was not sought by me; we 
were going to search for a different thing altogether. 

Queen —It is but proper to conceal your good luck. 

Vid. —Lady, hasten his meal which will serve to cure 
his bilious affection. 

Queen —Nipunikd, the Brdhmana has given a nice de¬ 
fence of his friend. 

Vid. —Your Ladyship will see that even a devil is con¬ 
ciliated by a dinner. 

King —You booby, would you perforce convict me? 

Queen —Not yours the crime; it is I alone that offend, 
as I stand before you with my unwelcome presence, I go 
away from here. {Goes, gesticulating anger). 

King —lam, indeed, an offender; be pleased, plantain¬ 
thighed one, to dispel your anger. When the master in an¬ 
gry, how can the servitor be guiltless ?{Z1) {Falls at her feet). 

Queen — {To herself) I am not so weak-minded as to set 
any value on this supplication; but I am afraid of the re¬ 
pentance which will come from my discourtesy. 

(Fzit tffith her attendants, leaving the King). 
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ViD.—The queen has gone away, foul like a stream in 
the rainy season; arise now. 

King— {Rising) It is not unnatural; mark yon, 

In the absence of true love, the supplications of hus¬ 
bands addressed to their wives, though couched in hundreds 
of kind words, do not touch (lit. penetrate) their hearts, 
just as a gem with an artificial colouring does not com¬ 
mend itself to the hearts of skilled lapidaries (22) 

Vin.—This is quite lucky for you-a man with sore eyes 
cannot bear the flame of a lamp before him. 

KiNci—No, say not so; though my mind is engrossed by 
Urvast, I still feel the same respect for the queen; but 
now that she has slighted my supplication, I shall cherish 
the best hopes about her. 

ViD.—Let your ho})es stand (aloof) a while; look to the 
life of a hungry BriLhmaua; it is high time to bathe and dino. 

King — {Looking towards the sky). It is past mid-day— 
Oppressed by heat the peacock sits in the cool basin round 
the root of a tree; the bee breaks open the Karnikdra bud 
and lies in it; leaving the hot water, the flamingo resorts 
to the lotus creeper on the bank; and the encaged parrot 
in the pleasure-house, being exhauted, begs for water. (23) 

{Exeunt omnes). 

End ov Act II. 


ACT III. 


{Enter two disciples cf Bharata). 

First —Friend Pallava, our preceptor, when going to 
the palace of the great Indra, made you carry his seat, 
and I was placed to guard the sanctuary of Fires; hence I 
ask—was the heavenly assembly pleased with the 
performance given by our preceptor ? 

Bbcond —G&lava, I do not know whether it was pleased 
or not. It was complejiely engrossed in the different sen- 
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timents appearing in the ^^Lakshmi'-svayammra^' com¬ 
posed by Sarasvati; however— 

First —Your incomplete sentence seems to indicate 
some fault. 

Second —Yes, during the performance, Urvaiii’s speech 
was, through inadvertence, faulty. 

First —How was that ? 

Second —Urvasi, playing the part of Lakshmt, was 
asked by Menak4 who acted the part of V&runi—Friend, 
here are assembled the principal persons in the three 
worlds, and the Guardians of the quarters with Kes'ava ; 
on whom are you affections fixed ? 

First— What then ? 

Second —The words “On Puru'ravas” escaped her lips, 
when she ought to have said “on Punishottama” 

First —The of senses conform themselves to what is to 
follow. Was not the preceptor angry with her ? 

Second— Why she was cursed by the preceptor, but the 
great Indra’took pity on her. 

First —How do you mean ? 

Second —The preceptor’s curse was this—“Since you 
have transgressed my instruction, you will lose your posi¬ 
tion in heaven”; but after the performance was over, the 
great Indra said to her as she stood with her head hung 
down through shame—“I must now do a service to the 
royal sage to whom you are attached and who is my helper 
in battles. So agreeably to your love wait upon Puru'¬ 
ravas until he sees an offspring from yon.” 

Fist —It was worthy of the great Indra, who knows 
the hearts of others. 

Second —In the course of our coversation, we have over- 
staid the bathing-time of our preceptor; so, come let us be 
at his side. {Exeunt.) 

End of the Vishkambhaka. 

{Then enter the Chamberlain). 

Chamber.— Every house-holder, strives to obtain wealth, 
in early age, and when his burden (of family cares) is 
taken off by his sons he can enjoy rest; but our old age, daily 
wasting the body, is locked up in (lit. is of the form of) 
servitude; alasl hard is the office of serving in the Harem. (1) 
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( Turning ) I am told by the Daughter of the Ijord of 
Kfiil who has been observing a vow, that she has made a 
request to His Majesty through Nipunika, leaving aside 
her jealous anger for the fulfilment of a vow, and that I 
am to make the same request at her bidding. So I shall 
now go and see His Majesty who has finished his evening 
prayers. ( Turning and observing.) Delightful, indeed, is 
the vespertine scene at the royal palace. For here, 

The peacocks, dull on account of the slumber coming 
over them at night-fall, perch on their roosts as if they wore 
sculptured (figures); the eaves cause the wild pigeons to 
be confounded with the (curls of) smoke issuing from the 
lattices; and the old ladies in the harem, diligent in their 
duties, are placing brilliant lights to mark the auspicions- 
ness of the evening at^-the different spots in the palace 
strewn with the offerings of flowers. ( 2 ) 

( Looking at the curtains ) Ah, His Majesty is coming in 
this very direction. 

Surrounded by the torches in the hands of the attendant 
maids His Majesty appears like a mountain possessed of 
motion on account of its wings not being cut off, with the 
Karnikdra trees in blossom along its slopes. (<3) 

In the meantime, I shall stand in the range of his sight 
and await him. 

( Then enter the King as described and Vidhshaka. ) 

King— {Aside') I passed the day without much difiiculty 
my longing being forgotten in state affairs; but how am 1 
to pass the night, the hours of which will, for want of any 
diversion, appear very long ? ( 4 ) 

Chambee.—( Approaching ) Victory, victory to Your 
Majesty I My Lord, the Queen prays—the Moon is splen¬ 
didly to be seen from the terrace of the manihanmja palace. 
In Your Majesty’s company I wish to wait there until the 
Moon is united ( is in conjunction ) with Rohint. 

King —Venerable L4tavya, give my humble message to 
the Queen that I will do as she wishes. 

Ohambbb.—A s Your Majesty commands. [ Exit. 

Kino — Friend, can this preparation be really with refer¬ 
ence to a vow ? 
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ViD.—Oh, I pesume that her ladyship is remOTseful 
and therefore desirous of wiping out ( making amends for) 
her slighting of your prostration under the pretext of a vow. 

King —^You have said rightly. For, 

Haughty ladies, who have disregarded the prostrations 
of their husbands, arc on account of the latter’s attempts 
at reconciliation only secretly ashamed ( of themselves ) 
though their hearts arc subsequently stung with remor6e.(6) 

So, show the way to the Maniharmya terrace. 

ViD.—This way, this way my Lord. By this crystal 
staircase having the.beauty of the waves of the Ganges, 
may Your Majesty ascend the Maniharmya palace charm¬ 
ing to look at at the evening time. 

King —Do you ascend first. ( All gesticulate ascending 
the stairs ). 

ViD.—( Gazing) Friend, the moon-rise must beat hand, 
for the face of the eastern quarter, which is being freed 
from darkness, seems charming to the view. 

Kimg —You have said well. 

Darkess being chased away from it by the rays of the 
moon, concealed by the Udaya mountain, the face of the 
Eastern quarter, with the hair as it were well tied up 
attracts my eyes. (6) 

ViD.—Ha, ha, ray friend, here rises the lord of the twice- 
born appearing like a ball of sugar, cut at one end. 

King —( Smiling ). Edible things alone are the province 
of a glutton everywhere. ( Folding his hands and bowing). 
Venerable lord of the-night, 

A bow to you that reside (i. e. are in conjunction ) with 
the sun that the pious may perform their religious rites 
that gratify gods and the Manes with nectar; that dispel 
darkness thickening (prevailing) at night, and that 
have placed yourself on the crest of S'iva. ( He offers his 
homage). (7) 

ViD.—Friend, permitted by your grandsire with words 
transferred to a Br&bmana (i. e. myself), take your seat; 
BO that I too shall sit at ease. 

King —{Accents dhe words of and sits. Lookingedthe 

attendants.) When the moonshine is clear, why thisiwdnn- 
dancy of the light of the torches? Yon can yoursaives. 
Attbndanxs—A s Your Majesty commands. [ Exemt. 
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King — {Looking at the moon). Friend, the Queen will 
■take an hour to arrive; so while we are alone, I will tell 
you my state. 

ViD.—Nay, it is hut too transparent; but considering 
{Urvas'l’s) love of that intensity, it is, indeed possible for 
you to support yourself on the strength of hope. 

King —True it is; but the agony of my heart is very 
acute. 

As the current of a river, the rapidity of which is coun¬ 
teracted by the obstruction of rugged rocks, divides itself 
into a hundred channels, so the heart-abiding one (Love) 
grows a hundred-fold in strength when the happiness of a 
union is delayed by difficulties. (8) 

ViD.—As with your emaciated limbs you look very 
oomely, I think your union with the dear one is not distant. 

'Kl'S(i-~{Gesticulating that he marks an omen) Friend, 

Like yourself with words giving rise to hope, this right 
arm of mine comforts me, whose agony is intense, with its 
throbbings. (9) 

Vin.—A Brdhmana’s words will never be falsified. 

King — {Sits in a hopeful mood). 

{Enter, passing through the sky, Urvas'i dressed as an 
Abhisdrikd, and Chitralekha). 

Ubvas'i— {Looking at herself). Friend Chitralekhd, do 
you like this Abhisdrikd dress of mine, decked with but 
few ornaments, and veiled with blue silk? 

CniTRA.— I have not the power of speech to praise it 
sufficiently. I am only thinking if ever I could be Purhravas. 

Urvas'i —Friend, the god of love commands you to 
swiftly lead me to the abode of the dear one. 

Chitra. —Why, we have (already) arrived at the abode 
of your lover looking as it were like a peak of Kaildsa 
transferred. 

Uevas'1 —Then just ascertain, by means of your prowess, 
where the robber of my heart is, or what he is doing. 

Chitra.— {Meditating, to herself). Well, Iwiiljoke with 
her at first. {AXoud). Friend, here is he in a place fit for 
enjoyment, experiencing the happiness of being united with 
V.T. 3 
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his beloved obtained in fulfilment of hie wishes (pictured 
to his mind). 

UnvAs'i.—( Gesticulates dismay). 

Chitra —^You simpleton, what thoughts (can you enter¬ 
tain) about his union with a beloved (other than yourself). 

Urvas'I— {With a sigh ), My simple ( or, ungenerous ) 
heart grows suspicious, 
enigmatical speech ). 

Chitra. —Here is the royal sage seated on the Mani- 
harmya (terrace) accompanied only by his friend; so let us 
go near to him. {Both descend). 

Kino —Friend, with the advance of night my love-sick¬ 
ness also advances. 

Urvas'I —My heart trembles at this speech which is not 
clear enough; so till our suspicions are removed we will 
hear this confidential chat without manifesting ourselves. 
Chitra. —Just as you choose. 

ViD.—Why, then enjoy the moon-beams charged with 
nectar. 

King —Friend, this sickness cannot be cured by any 
such means. Just think.— 

Neither a bed of fresh flowers nor the moon-beams, 
neither sandal-paste applied to each and every limb of the 
body, nor wreaths of gems, can dispel the torment of love; 
but that celestial beanly, (for one;, or— 

UnvAs'i—^Aud who is the other? 

King—E lse, a talk about her carried on in solitude, 
might mitigate it. (10) 

Urvas'I— 0 my heart, now are you blessed with the re¬ 
ward of having left me and transferred your allegiance to 
him. 

Yjb. —Yes, I too, when I do not get S'ikharini (name 
of a dish) and the delicious mangoes, console myself with 
mentioning the names and wishing for them. 

King —This is accessible to you. 

ViD.—^t'ou too will obtain her ere long. 

Kino— Friend, jiuch is my feeling-^ 

Ohitea.— Hear, you insatiate one, hoar. 

ViD.—-What ie it? 
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King —This shoulder pressed against hers by the jolt¬ 
ing of the chariot is alone blessed in this body; the rest 
of the body is a burden to the earth. (11) 

Chixra.—F riend, why do you delay now? 

Ubvas'I—( Approachitig hurriedly ). Friend, thohgh I 
stand before him. His Majesty seems to be indifferent. 

OniTRA.—( Smiling ). 0 you impatient one, you have 
not cast off the concealment-charm. 

(^Behind the scenes). This way, this way. Your Ladyship. 

( All hear-, Urvas'i, with her friend^ becomes despondent ). 

ViD.—Ho, now, here comes the Queen; so bridle your 
tongue. 

King— ^You too give no clue to your internal thoughts. 

Urvas'1 —Friend, what is to be done now. 

Chitra.— Fear not; we are invisible; the Queen appears 
in a garb which indicates that she has been fasting and 
observing a vow. So she will not stay here for any length 
of time. 

( Then enter the Queen, attendants carrying materials 
of worship ). 

Queen —( Looking at the moon ). 0 Nipunikll, the 

venerable deer-bannered god looks more lovely being in 
conjunction with Rohint. 

Maid—N ay, His Majesty with Your Ladyship ( at his 
side ) is even more lovely. ( They turn round.). 

ViD.—( Gazing). Friend, I cannot say whether ( the 
Queen ) is going to give me a present, or whether having 
given up her anger apparently for the observance of a vow 
she desires to wipe out the slight offered to your supplica¬ 
tion. To-day the Queen appears very charming to my eyes. 

King— ( Smiling ). Both are possible; yet your latter as¬ 
sertion the more commends itselt to me; since Her Ladyship- 

Clad in a white silk raiment, decked only with ornaments 
indispensable to auspiciousness, and having her hair marked 
with the holy durvA grass, appears to be reconciled with me 
from her very person, with its haughty deportment given up 
under the pretext of (the observance of) a vow. (13) 

Queen —( Approaching ). Victory, victory to my Lord I 

Attendants —Victory to Your Majesty. 
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Vin.—^Welcome to Your Ijadysbip. 

King —Welcome to onr Queen. ( He takes her by the 
hand and.makes her sit down ). 

UnvAs'l—Friend, it.is but right that she is greeted with 
the title of Queen. In majesty of splendour she does not 
appear a whit inferior to the queen of Indra. 

OHiTiiA.—Nobly said, and without jealousy. 

Qubin— 1 have to perform a certain vow under my Lord’s 
guidance, so an hour’s obstruction be pardoned unto me. 

King—N ay say not so; it is, indeed, a favour, and no 
obstruction. 

Vin. —May such obstruction, accompanied with svastitd- 
chana gifts, grow apace. 

Kino—W hat is the name of the queen’s vow? 

Qubkn—( Looks at Nipunik.-i’s face ). 

Nipunika' —My liege, it is called Priy&nuprasManos 
( t. e, the husband’s reconciliation ). 

KiNCi—( Looking nt the Queen ). If it bo so. 

In vain do you, 0 blessed one, trouble your body, tender 
like a lotus-stalk, with this vow; is that bondman to be 
propitiated by you who eagerly seeks your favour ? (13 ) 

UBVAs'i—Great is the King’s reverence for his Queen. 

Chitka—Y ou simpleton, gallants who have transferred 
their love to other ladies become even more courteous. 

QuiSEN—( Smiling ). It is, indeed, the effect of the ob¬ 
servance of this vow that my Lord.is made to say this 
much. 

Vu).—Cease your remonstrations; it is not proper to 
urge any thing against good words. 

Quken —Maids, bring me the materials of worship so 
that I may worship the moon-beams fallen on the Mani- 
harmya terrace, 

Ai'xendantb—A s Your Ladyship commands; here are 
the materials—sandal-paste, flowers &c. 

Queen —( Gesticulating the worship of moon-beams with 
sandal-paste, flowers, fc. ). Maids, give these sweetmeats 
to the revered M4i)avaka. 
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Attendants —As Your Ladyship commands. Venerable 
M4navaka, this is yours now. 

ViD.— {Taking the disk of siceetmeats). May Your Lady¬ 
ship be happy; may your fast bear manifold fruits I 

Queen —My Lord, just come here. 

King —Here am I. 

Queen — {Gesticulates .worshipping the King, and then 
bowing withjaided hands). couple, Rohinl 

and the Moon, to wituess, here do I propitiate my Lord; 
( and declare that) I will behave amicably towards the 
woman wliom my Lord loves, and who herself longs for 
union with my Lord. 

UiiVAs'i —0, I do not know what the real import of her 
words is. But my heart has become clear {i. e. unpre¬ 
judiced towards her) on account of confidence, 

Chitha. -Friend, the noble lady liaving consented to your 
union with your beloved, there will be no obstacle in its way. 

Vln.— {Aside). A fisherman baflled and disappointed at 
the escape ofthefishsays-Bcit my merit (to allow the fish 
to escape). {Aloud). Lady, is His Majesty so dear to you? 

Queen —You fool, I wish to make my Lord happy even 
at the sacrifice of my happiness; judge from this if he is 
dear to me or not. 

King— 

You have the power to give me, your slave, to any 
other woman or to take me back; but then, 0 timid 
•one, I am not what you suspect me to be. (14) 

Queen— You may be or not (that is no question now). 
1 have finished my observance called Priy&nuprasddana 
;as intended. Come, girls, let us go. {The Queen starts). 

King —My dear, I have not indeed been propitiated if 
now you abandon me and go away. 

Queen— My Lord, I have never before violated the rules 
(regarding my observance). {Exit with attendants. 

Ubvas'I —Friend, the royal sage seems to be fondly 
attached to his spouse; and yet I cannot recall my heart. 

Chitea. —What, are you now goingto return in despair ? 

King —( Returning to his seat ). Friend, has not the 
Queen goue far away? 

ViD.—Say fearlessly what you wish to say. As 
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an incurable patient is by a physician so have you been 
given up by Her Ladyship of her own accord* 

King —Might Urvas'i— 

UnvAs'i—.be blessed to-day ? 

King .the dear one, though invisible, let fall on 

my ear at least the tinkling of her anklets ? Or coming 
slowly fi*om behind, might she close my eyes with her lotus¬ 
like hands ? Or on descending into this place might she be 
brought forcibly to me step by step by her clever friend, 
her gait being slow on account of fear ? (16) 

UnvAs'i—Friend I will just fulfil this desire of his. 

( Going behind the King ehe closes his eyes ). 

Chitra. —( Makes a sign to Vidbshaka ). 

King —( Gesticulating that ht feels the touch ). Friend, 
it is the beautiful lady born from the thigh ot the sago 
NftrAyana. 

ViD.—How do you know that ? 

King. —What difficulty is there ? 

My body, tormented by love, none else would be able to 
gladden with the touch of her hand; the moon-lotus does 
not bloom by the rays of the sun ( falling upon it), but 
only by those of the moon, (16) 

UnvAs'i {Taking off her hands and going forth a little). 
Victory to Your Majesty I 

King —Welcome to you, 0 beautiful one. {Seats her ■ 
on the same seat with himself). 

Chitra.—L ives my friond in happiness? 

King—H appiness, indeed, has just come to me. 

Uryas'I —Friend, the queen has given away His Majesty; 
and BO, as her friend, I seat in contact with him. Do not 
consider me to be an officious woman. 

ViD.—What, has the sun set to yon even here ( i. e. 
Have you been here since evening)? 

King — {Looking at Urvas'l), 

If you touch this body of mine as having been given 
away by the Queen, with whose permission did you, id: 
first, steal this heart ? (17) 
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Chitra.— Friend, she can have no answer to give yon; 
now listen to a request 1 have to make. 

King— I am all attention. 

Chitra. —In the summer season, following the spring, I 
have to wait upon the divine Sun; so my friend should be¬ 
have in such a way that this dear friend of mine will not 
sigh for heaven. 

ViD.—Lady, what is there in heaven to be remembered? 
There is neither eating nor drinking, there the fishes are 
only mocked with unwinking eyes. 

King— 0 blessed one, 

The heaven being full of untold pleasures, who is able to 
cause a person to forget it ? But (this much I can promise) 
that Purftravas, who is accessible to no other woman, 
(will ever be) her slave. (18) 

Chitra. —I am much beholden ,(to you for this as¬ 
surance). Friend Urvasi, give me leave with a firm heart. 

Urvas'I —( Embracing Chitralekh4). Pray do not forget 
me, my friend. 

Chitra— {Smiling). Now that you are united with my 
friend, this request should rather be made to you by me. 

[ With a bow to the King, Exit. 

ViD.—Your Honour is to be congratulated upon the ful¬ 
filment of your desires. 

King—T his is, indeed, my towering glory; mark you. 

My friend, I do not think myself so much blessed with 
the attainment of supreme sovereignty marked by there 
being only one royal umbrella, and by my edicts being 
coloured by the crest-jewels of feudatory chiefs; as to-day 
I do with the attainment of the charming servitude of this 
lady. (19) 

Ubyas'I. — 1 cannot say any thing that would be sweeter 
than this. 

King— (Laying hold of Urvas'i with his hand). Oh 
wonder I The attainment of desired objects produces con¬ 
trary results 1 * 

The same rays of the moon gladden my body; the same 
shafts of Love are pleasing to me. 0 charming lady, what¬ 
ever was harshly set against roe, seems as it were, to have 
rendered favourame (now) by my union with you. (20) 
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Urvas'1. —I have Binued against my: Lord in delaying 
to come. 

King —No, not so. 

The happiness which waits upon one after misery is the 
sweeter (more savoury); for the shade of a tree is the more 
refreshing to him that has been oppressed with heat. (21) 

ViD.—Friend, we have enjoyed the rays of the moon 
which are charming at nightfall; it is now time for you to 
retire to bed. 

King —Then show your friend the way. 

ViD.—This way, Your Ladyship. 

( 77iey turn round). 

King— 0 charming lady, this is my ardent wish, now. 

UavASi.—What is that ? 

King— 

Formerly when my desire was not attained my night 
passed as if lengthened hundredfold; but if after union 
with you it extends to an equal length, 0 fair-browed one, 
I shall consider myself blessed. (22) \_Exeunt Omens. 

End of Act III. 

ACT IV. . 

( Enter Chitralekhfi,, uneasy in mind, and Sahajanyfi,). 

Saha.tanta' —(Lookuig at Chitralekhd). Friend, the 
appearance of your face, which looks like the fading lotus, 
bespeaks the uneasiness of your mind. Therefore, tell me 
the cause of your distress. Let me participate in it. 

CniTBALEKHA'-Friend, engaged here in paying respects 
to the divine Sun, in the order of service which the 
nymphs have to perform, I was filled with great anxiety 
about Urvas'i. 

Saha. —I know your mutual love. What further? 

Chitba.— Then, anxious ^ know the tidings of these 
days, I stood in meditation, when 1 learnt of a great 
calamity. 

Saha.— ( With an anxious look ). Of what nature ? 

Chitba. —Urvas'i had gone for sport to the Gfandham&r 
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dana-forest, taking with her the royal sage, her love- 
companion, who had entrusted the burden of the govern¬ 
ment to his ministers. 

Saha. —That is, indeed, enjoyment which is had in 
places like that. What followed ? 

Chitra. —There Urvasl got angry with the royal sage, 
because he gazed for a long time on the daughter of 
a demigod, by name Udayavatl, who was sporting on the 
sandy bank of the Ganges by raising hillocks of sand. 

Saha. —Oh the fatality ! Intense love is, indeed into¬ 
lerant. What next ? 

Chitra. —Then, not accepting the apology of her hus¬ 
band, with her mind infatuated by the curse of the pre¬ 
ceptor, and forgetting the rule laid down by the deity, she 
entered the forest, sacred to KumSra, which ought to be 
avoided by women. And just after her entrance she was 
transformed into a creeper standing on the border ground 
of the forest. 

Saha. —There is nothing that fate may not bring under 
its influence. Oh that that sort of love should have met, 
on a sudden, with such a calamity? But what state is 
the royal sage in now ? 

Chitra. —He has been spending days and nights in quest 
of his beloved, in that very forest. Moreover, he will be 
a victird to a great disaster, owing to the appearance of these 
clouds, which cause uneasiness even to those who are happy. 

Saha. —Friend, such elegant forms are never subject to 
long suffering. There will undoubtedly turn up some 
cause or other arising from some one’s favour, to bring 
about their re-union. Come then, let us wait upon the god 
Sun who is about to rise. 

[ Exeunt. 

End of the Praves'aka. 

( Enter the King in the habiliments of a mad man ). 

King —Halt, wicked demon, halt. Whither are you 
bearing away my beloved ? Ah I he has fled away to the 
summit of the mountain and showers arrows upon me. 
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( Observing closely ). 

This is a new clond fully developed, and not a haughty 
demon in armour; and this is the rainbow, and not an 
archer’s bow drawn to its utmost length, as I thought; this 
too is a sharp shower of rain, and not a volley of arrows; . 
and this here that shines like a streak of gold (on the touch¬ 
stone) is lightning and not Urvast, my beloved. ( 1) 

( Pondering ). Where possibly can the plantain-thighed 
one have gone ? 

May she have, by her divine power, remained concealed 
through anger ?( But no ), she cannont cherish anger long. 
May she have fled up to heaven ?—(Uo, that even cannot 
be, for ) her heart is aflTected with love towards me. Nor 
can the enemies of the gods take her away from my 
presence. And yet she is completely invisible to my eyes. 
What ( a sad ) fate is this 1(2) 

( Looking in all directions', and hearing a sigh ). Alas, 
misfortunes never come singly to those on whom Fortune 
turns her back. For, 

On the one hand there has befallen, all of a sudden, this 
unendurable separation from my beloved, while on the other 
the days will be delightful (now) on account of the intensity 
of heat being removed by the advent of now clouds. (3) 

( Smiling). In vain, indeed, do I neglect the growing an¬ 
guish of my mind. For even the sages say that the king is 
the cause (i. e. ruler ) of time. Why do I not then counter¬ 
mand the rainy season ? But no. These tokens of the mon¬ 
soons, form at present my royal paraphernalia. Thus— 
The cloud, decked with gold in the form of the flashing 
lightning, is my canopy of siate. The chauries of their 
sprouts are waved over me by the Nickula trees. The pea¬ 
cocks, shrieking out more gaily on account of the lapse of 
summer, are my bards. And the mountains leading down 
the waters of the showers are the merchants engaged in 
bringing me presents of wealth. (4) 

Well, enough. What is the use of my thus praising my 
paraphernalia ? Let me, in the first place, search for my 
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beloved in this forest. {Looking). Ha, my employment is, 
as if, given an impetus to. Because— 

This young Kandali-plant, with its flowers having red 
lines on and surcharged with rain water, reminds me of 
her eyes full of tears through anger. (5) 

How should I know that her ladyship has gone a 
particular way? 

If that elegant bodied one were to touch with her feet 
the earth in these forest sites the sands of which are sho¬ 
wered over by the clouds, then the beautiful line of her 
steps, marked with red-lac, and sunk towards the heels 
owing to her heavy hips, would appear here. (6) 

{Walking about and seeing with joy). I have got a 
vestige by which the angry lady's path may be traced out. 

This is undoubtedly the breast-garment of her whose 
navel is deep, dropped down as she was walking with 
faltering steps through rage, dark-blue like the belly of a 
parrot and spotted with drops of tears that were fall¬ 
ing down the lips and were tinged with their redness. (7) 
(Looking closely). What oh I This is only fresh green 
sward with the Indragopas on it. Where, indeed, shall 
I get any tidings of my beloved in this lonely forest ? 
{Looking forth). Ah, here, perched on a stone in the rocky 
soil emitting vapour on account of the showers of rain, 
A peacock, with bis crest beaten by a violent fore-wind, 
is looking at the clouds, with his neck far upstretched and 
«about to give escape to his shrieks. (8) 

Let me question him. ( Approaching ), 

Oh you of dark neck and white eye-corners I Have you 
seen, in the forest, my beloved wife, with a prominent 
neck and far-stretching eyes ? For she is worthy to be 
seen (likoly to attract notice ). (9) 

How now 1 he has begun to dance without replying to 
me. What may possibly be the cause of his joy ? ( Con¬ 
templating). Yes, I see it. 

His plumage, beautiful like a cloud (streaked with light- 
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ning) and ruffled by the geatle breeze, is without a rival 
now, owing to the dis-appearance of my beloved. (For) 
what could he have done, if the tresses of the charming- 
haired one, decked with flowers and having their tie 
loosened in sport, were in existence ? (10) 

Well, I will never ask him who delights in the misery 
of others. (Walking about). Here is a cuckoo seated on a 
branch of the Jambu tree, with her passion inflamed by the 
termination of the sultry season. Of all (species of) birds 
this species is very clever. I will, therefore, entreat her. 
Madam, 

Lovers describe you as the messenger of Love, you 
are an unfailing weapon,skilled in taming the pride (of 
women). Either quickly bring to me that my beloved, or 
take me, oh sweet warbler, to where the charming lady 
may be. (11) 

What did Your Ladyship say? Did you ask me how she 
went away forsaking me who am so much attached to her? 
Let Your Ladyship hear. 

She was angry, though I remember to have given herno 
cause for anger even once. The ascendancy of women over 
their lovers needs no deviation from true love (for them) 
to get angry. (12 ) 

How now! she has, cutting short our conversation, 
engaged herself in her own business. 

It is truly observed that the distress of others, how-so- 
ever painful, is but cool (not pain-giving); since disregard¬ 
ing the request of me who am plunged in misery, this 
impassioned bird has set about tasting the fruit of the 
Rajaiambil tree, about to open, as if it were the lower lip 
(of her lover). (13) ’ 

Even though such is the case, since her voice is melo¬ 
dious like that of my beloved, I will not feel offended with 
her. Let us away hence. { Walking about and listening). 
Ah, on my right I hear the sound of anklets indicative of 
the movement of the feet of my beloved. Thither let me 
proceed then. {Walking about). Ah, alas, alas 1 

This is not the tinkling of anklets, but the cooing of the 
royal swans, eager in their minds to fly to the MAnasa 
lake, on seeing the directions darkened by clouds. (14) 

Well, while these birds eager to go to MAnasa do not fly 
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fijom ithis laJce 1 mast get ( some ) intelligence about mj 
beloved from them. ( Aftproaching ) Ho^ monarch of the 
birds that breast the waters, 

You rofty leave for the lake Mdnasa afterwards. Leave 
aside the lotus-stalk, the provision for your journey; you 
may take it up again. First relieve me of my grief by 
giving me some news of my beloved; for the execution of 
the business of a supplicant is more important in the esti¬ 
mation of the good than their own interest. (15 ) 

Since he looks up, he seems to say—-“Intent upon go¬ 
ing to the Mdnasa lake 1 did not notice her. ” 

If, 0 swan, my arch-browed beloved was not seen by you 
on the bank of the lake, whence did you then, 0 robber, 
copy her entire gait, with the steps sportive through 
passion? (16 ) 

Therefore, 

0 Swan, restore my beloved, since you have taken her 
gait; for he with whom a portion (of the stolen property) is 
discovered, must restore the whole of what is claimed. (17) 

( LaxigUng ). He has flown away in fear, thief as he is, 
thinking that I, a king, would punish him. ( Turning ). 
Now, here is a Chakravdka bird with his mate; so I shall 
. ask him. 

Filled with a hundred desires, 0 Chakravdka bird,this 
person, a king, bereaved of his beloved With wheel-like 
hips, asks you. ( 18 ) 

What I Does he ask who I am ? It must not be so. 
Surely he knows me not. 

(I am he) whose maternal and paternal grandfathers are 
the sun and the moon, and who was willingly accepted 
both by Urvas'l and the Earth to be their lord. ( 10 ) 

What 1 he remains silent; well then, I will chide him. 

When the person of ydur mate is concealed ( from your 
sight) even by a lotus-leaf in the lake, you consider her to 
be at a great distance from yon, and wail anxiously; such 
is your fear of separation out of the love you bear to your 
mate; whereas, for me who am (actually) bereaved of my 
beloved wife your sympathy is such that you refuse (even) 
to give me any information about her. (20) 

▼, X. 4 
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Verily, my stars are manifesting their influence all the 
other way ( for eril). I shall now go elsewhere. {Stand¬ 
ing a little way off ). Or rather, I will not go yet. 

This lotus having in it a humming bee obstructs me, 
appearing, as it does, like the face of my beloved with a 
hissing sound when I bit her lower lip. (21) 

Well I will make a request to this lotus-abiding bee, 
that I may not repent after going away from here. 

0 bee, tell mo some intelligence of her who has be¬ 
witching eyes. ( Musing ) Or why, you have not at all seen 
that beautilul lady, my beloved. If yon had experienced 
the sweet fragrance of her breath, could you have ever 
fixed your affection on this lotus ? ( 22 ) 

Let us go then. ( Walking forth and looking about). Here 
is the royal elephant, accompanied by his mate, resting 
his trunk on a branch of the Nipa tree. I will obtain some 
news from him about my beloved. {Observing) Or rather I 
should not make ( so much ) haste. 

Let him first taste this branch of the S'allaki tree, brought 
to him by his sjjouse in her trunk, which has put forth 
new sprouts, and which has a juice sweet like liquor. (23) 
( Waiting a while) Oh, he has eaten it; now I will ask him. 

Did you, 0 lord of the herd of elei)hants, intoxicated 
with rut, see from a distance that lady charming to gaze 
on, who is ever in youth, whose hair is decked with the 
YMhikA flowers and who ranks foremost among women. (24) 
( Hearing with delight). By this sweet and deep sound 
of yours, which tells me that you saw my beloved, I feel 
consolation. Besides, I bear you great affection on account 
of our mutual resemblance. 

I am called king of kings; you (too are) king among ele¬ 
phants; you shed a broad and unceasing stream of rut, and 
my charity to the poor is ( also ) equally uninterrupted and 
great among all the jewels of (excellent) womenUrvas'l ia 
dearest to me(a8) in this herd this mate of yours is to you. 
Everything of you resembles mine; but may you never 
experience the pain ofseparation from your beloved (which 
I do) (25) 
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May you be in'peace. We now depart. ( Turning round 
and looking about him ) Oh, here I behold a very beautiful 
mountain named Surabhikandara. It is a favourite (haunt) 
of the nymphs. May the beautiful lady be discovered iu 
its vicinity ? {Turning and observing ). Alas 1 on account 
of my sins even the cloud has become destitute of light¬ 
ning; yet I will not return without questioning the moun¬ 
tain here. 

0 mountain, with an extensive slope, has a woman, with 
prominent breasts, beautiful hips and joints well-turned, re¬ 
sorted to any forest of yours which is the abode of Love ?(26) 

What, he is silent. Perhaps he cannot hear me, being at 
a distance. I shall go near him and then ask. (Turning). 

Did you, lord of all mountains, see, in the lovely tract 
of this forest, a charming woman beautiful in all her 
limbs, separated from me ? (27) 

(Listening, vnthdelight). What! he said in the very order 
of my words that he saw (her)*. May Your Honour then 
hear something more agreeable than this. Where is my 
dearest, then? (Hearing the same words behind the scenes). 
Alas, it is the echo of my own words resounding in the 
interior of a cavern. ( Gesticulating disappointment ). I 
feel exhausted. I shall just sit on the bank of this moun¬ 
tain-stream and enjoy the breeze wafted over its waves. My 
mind is delighted to see this stream, turbid though it is on 
account of the rains. 

Knitting its eyebrows in the form of the waves, having 
for a girdle the row of agitated birds, drawing tight, 
in the form of the foam, its garment loosened on account 
of hurry due to anger, as it proceeds in an uneven way, I 
think this is certainly that inexorable one ( UrvasSl) 
transformed into a river going tortuously, revolving ever 
and anon now and then my fault in her mind. (28 ) 

Well, I shall prefer my request to her. ( Folding his 
hands ). 0 proud lady, what fault, even the smallest, do 

- .... ----- A — ----- — -. 

^ The original may also be so construed as to mean <oh king of 
all king8| 1 saw, in the lovely tract of this forest, a charming 
woman 
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you see in me for which yon abandon me, your alaveB-me, 
whose affection is centred in you, who always speak sweet 
words, and whose heart is averse to faithlessness. (20) 

Or it must be a river in fact; for Urva^i Will never 
proceed towards tbe sea abandoning Purftravas. Well, 
good things can never be attained by despairing. I shall 
just go to the very region in which the charmer of my eyes 
disappeared. ( Turning and observing ). 0 joy, I have 
found the sign of her track. 

Here is the red Kadamba tree, a blossom of which, 
indicating the end of summer and rough on account of the 
incomplete (formation of the) filaments, was used by my 
beloved as an ornament for her hair. (30) 

( Looking on *). I shall now request this stag, squatting 
here, to give me some news about my dear one. 

This stag, who is of a dark and variegated colour, seems, 
as it were, to be the glance of the beauty of the Forest cast 
for the purpose of observing the wood-land scenery. (31) 

( Observing ). What I has he turned away his face 
through discourtesy to me ? {Looking ). 


® After this some nianuacripts read the following:— 

( Walking on and teeing an As'oka tree. ) 

Oh As'oka with red flowers, where possibly might that sleader'. 
waisted lady have gone, leaving a person ( me ) deeply attached to 
her ? ( Marking its top totted by the wind ), In vain do you nod your 
head affected with neuralgia ( shaken by the wind ). For, unless you 
received a kick from her foot, whence comes this wealth of your 
flowers, tbe petals of which are touched hard by swarms of bees 
gathering together in eagerness ? 

( Marking closely ). 

After this the Com Ranganfttha reads tbe following stanzet— 

In the vicinity of a lofty tree bearing bunches of fresh blossoms, 
and charming with the hummings of bees and the eooings of the 
cuckoos, in the Nandana grove, an elephant, the lord of the herd 
is wandering about, being consumed by the fire of separation from 
hie mste. 
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The hind, while coming towards him, is obstructed by her 
fawn which sucks her; and bending his neck, the stag, with 
a stead’&st gaze, is looking at her viewing nothing else. (32) 

0 lord of the herd. 

Have yon seen my beloved in the forest ? I shall tell you 
her characteristic by which you may recognize her; hear 
me; she also glances as charmingly as your big-eyed com¬ 
panion. (82) 

What, has he turned his face towards his wife, and 
spurned my suit? It is but right; when a man is reduced 
in circumstances, he is liable to a number of insults. We 
shall go away from here. ( He walksJorth). 

(Gazing). And what is seen here in the cleft of the 
rock, of a deep red hue ? 

As it sheds a halo of lustre it cannot be a piece of the 
flesh of a deer killed by a lion; perhaps it is a spark of fire, 
but it has rained just now. (Thinking). Gh, it is a gem 
of the hue of a cluster of the flowers of the red to 

draw, up which the Sun seems to be making an effort, as it 
were, by extending his kara ( ray, hand ). (34) 

She, in whose hair scented with the flowers of the 
Manddra this jewel is fit to be placed, (that my beloved) is 
now unobtainable to me; why shall I then soil it with my 
tears? (35). 

(Behind the scenes). Child, do take it. This is the gem 
called Sangamaniya produces from the red lac applied to 
the feet of the Daughter of the Mountain; when worn (on 
the body) it brings about union with one’s beloved. (36) 

Kiita-(A83^eBtw^). Who is this that bids me thus ? ( Look-- 
ing at the quarters). Oh, it is some sage, leading the life of 
a deer; that takes pity on me. Revered sir, I am obliged to 
yopfor yopr advice- ( Taking the jewel). 0 Sangamaniya, 
if you bring about the union of me who am separated from 
that slender-waisted lady, I will make you my crest jewel 
just M the Lor4 loahee the young inooa hie. (37) 
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( Walking Jorth and looking). Oh, why is my passion inflam¬ 
ed on beholding this creeper destitute of flowers as it is ? Or 
it is but proper thut it should gratify my mind. For this, 

Looks like a slender lady whose lower lip has been 
washed with tears, on account of its leaves being wot with 
rain ; who wears no ornaments, on account of the budding 
forth of its flowers having ceased owing to the lapse of its 
(flowering) season; and who resorts to an anxious silence, 
by its being destitute of the hum of bees; meseems this is 
that irascible woman who, after she had slighted me, 
fallen at her feet, has repented. (38) 

I shall just erjoy the delight of embracing it which 
thus imitates ray beloved. 

{Embraces the creeper, Urvas't, thereupon, appears in 
its place). 

King — {Gesticulating the sensation of touch while yet 
his eyes are closed). Ah I my body has become gladdened 
as it with the touch of the body of Urvas'i; yet I cannot 
believe it. For— 

Whatever I at first refer to my beloved, turns out in an 
instant to be something else. I will not, therefore, open 
my eyes yet for a while, when I have found my beloved, 
as 1 think, by the touch. (39) 

{Gradually opening his eyes). What? it is, forsooth, 
my dearest. 

Ubvas'! —( With tears ). Victory to my Lord 1 

King —While sinking in the darkness caused by separa¬ 
tion from you, 0 beautiful lady, I have luckily re-covered 
you, as a dead man recovers cont ciousness. (40) 

Urvas'i —With my senses concealed within (internally 
possessed of the power of perception), I knew all the 
actions of Your Majesty, 

King —I cannot understand what you mean by your 
“ with my senses concealed within. ” 

Urvas'i. —I will explain myself; but first may Your 
Majesty be pleased to excuse me for having reduced you 
to such a condition by fretting myself. 

King— 0 blessed one, yon need not j»ropitiate me; at 
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your very sight, my soul, with its iutcriial aud exterosl 
senses, is delighted. Tell me how Your Ladyship corld 
stay away so long from me. 

Urvas'1. —Listen, Lord. The revered Kflrtikeya having 
vowed everlasting celibacy settled u{:ou the skirt of Gan- 
dfiamddana called A/ialusha, and laid down this rule— 

King —What is it? 

Urvas'1 —That whatever wdman enters this region will 
be transformed into a creeper and will not be reidaimed 
from that state unless by means of the jewel produced frira 
the dye of Pdrvatl’s feet. My heart being ecupified by the 
curse of my preceptor, I forgot the rule of the deity (Kdr- 
tikeya) and without heeding your suplicatiou, I entered 
this forest sacred to Kumdra; and as soon as I entered it 
I was transformed into a vernal creeper. 

King —Now every thing is explained. 

How else, could you, who used to think that I had, as 
it were, gone on a journey when I was only sleeping through 
the exhaustion of sport, bear, 0 beloved one, a long 
separation from me? (41) 

I have regained you by means of this jewel, having 
learnt from a sage that it was the means of reunion with 
you, as you have already said. ( Shows her the gem ). 

Uevas'I —Oh, it is the Sangamaniya jewel. It was on 
account of this that I recovered my previous form as soon 
as Your Majesty embraced me. ( Takes the jewel and 
wears it on her head), 

KiN(j—Fair lady, stand thus a while. 

This your face, brightened by the refulgent redness of 
the jewel placed on your crest, possesses the beauty of the 
red lotus shone on by the morning sun. (42 ) 

Urvas'1 —Sweet-speaker, it is long since you came away 
from Pratisth&na. The subjects might blame me; so let 
ns return. 

King - As Your Ladyship desires. 

Ubyab' 1—^How does Your Majesty wish to travel ? 
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King— 0 lady with a sportive gait, carry me home by 
means of a newly formed cloud, changed into the form of 
a balloon, decorated with -bright pictures in the form of 
the rain-bow, and having for its streamers the flashes of 
lightning. ( 43 ) (Exeunt omens ). 

End of Act :IV. 

ACT V. 


{Enter the Vidhshaka high delight). 
Vidu'bhaka —0 joy I My friend has returned, with his 
compinion Ur'vasI, after sporting for a long time in the 
and other forests sacred to the gods. And 
now he has been governing hig kingdom, his pleasure be¬ 
ing attended to by his subjects respectfully waiting upon 
him with presents. Excepting the want of issue, he has 
nothing wanting. As it is some special day to-day, he has 
bathed at the confluence of the worshipful rivers, the 
GangesandtheJamunil, with his queens, and entered the 
royal palace. So while His Honour is performing his toilet, 
I shall go and have the first share of the perfumes and 
flowers intended for him. ( Turns). 

(Behind the scenes). 

Ah me I a vulture has carried off the jewel worthy to be 
made the crest gem by the ladies in the harem of His 
Majesty, taking it for a piece of flesh, when it was being 
carried by me ( placed) on a palm-leaf fan ^or, in a small 
palm-leaf basket) having a silk-handkerchief spread over it. 

ViD. —( Listening). A great calamity I That crest gem 
called Srngamanlya, was very much prized by my friend, 
and hence His Honour has left his seat and is coming in 
this very direction without finishing his toilet. I shall 
now approach him. 

( Then enter the King and his attendants in excitement. ) 
King —^Where is that robber, the bird, bringing doirn 
death upon itself, which committed this the first theft in 
the house of the very person who protects all? (1) 

Kiba'ti —Here it is, hovering, as if drawing lines in the 
sky with the gem, its golden chain apspended from th® 
point of its beak. 
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KiKG-i-I see it. 

Bearing the jewel witli its golden chain pendant from 
its beak, and moving rapidly in circles, this bird is 
describing circles with the red hue of the gem like those 
traced by a fire-brand whirled round. (2) 

What should be done now ? 

ViD.— {^Approaching ). No mercy in this case; a culprit 
must be punished. 

King— You are right; bring me my bow immediately. 

( Exit the Yamni, the keeper of the bow ). 

King— Friend, the bird has become invisible. 

ViD. —The flesh-eating culprit has gone away towards 
the south. 

King —( Turning round and seeing ). I see it now. 

The bird provides as it were the face of the quarter with 
an ornament for its crest by means of the gem with its 
lustre beaming all round, as if it were a bunch of As'oka 
flowers. (3) 

{Enter the Yavani, bow in hand). 

Yav.— My lord, here is your bow with the gloves 
(wrist-protectors ). 

King —What is the use of the bow now? The bird has 
gone beyond the range of an arrow. See now, 

The precious jewel, carried far away by the bird 
appears like Mars, at night, when the planet appeaas near 
a piece of dense cloud. (4) 

{Looking at the Chamberlain). Latavya, ask the Mayor, 
at my bidding, to hunt after the winged offender when at 
eve it goes to its roosting-place. 

CfeAM.—As Your Majesty commands. [ Exit. 

ViD. —Your Honour should now sit down; where can 
the robber of the gem fly to escape punishment ? 

TAisq~{ Sitting with Vid. ) Friend, my strong liking for 
the gem stolen by the bird is not due to its being a gem, 
btit to the fact that the Sangamaniya reunited me 
with my teloved. (5) * 
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ViD. —Ay, you have already told me that. 

( Enter the Chamherlaiu vnth the jewel and an arrow ). 

(Jham. —Victory to Your Majesty I 

The condemned bird fell down with the crest jewel from 
the sky getting its desert for the oifence, having its body 
pierced by your prowess transformed into this shaft. (0) 

(All exhibit surprise ). 

Cham.— To whom shall I give the jewel which has been 
washed with water ? 

King—K irdti, purify it by fire, and keep it in a casket. 

KiiiA'i'j—As Your Majesty bids me. 

[ Exit with the jewer\. 

King—L dtavya, do you know whose arrow this is ? 

Cham. —It seems to have a name upon it, but niy siglit 
is too dull to decipher the letters. 

King—W ell then, bring me the arrow. 

(/’ham. —( Does so .) 

King —{Reading the name to himself indicates Ike de¬ 
light of haring had offspring ), 

Cham.— Meanwhile I shall attend to my task. [ Exit. 

Vin.— What is Your Honour thinking about? 

Kino —First of all, hear the name of him who 
discharged the arrow. ( Reads ). 

This arrow belongs to young (or prince) Ayus, the 
wielder of a bow, son of Aila and TJrvas'i, and the destroyer 
of enemies. (7) 

ViD. —It is, indeed, felicitous, that Your Honour 
prospers by having a son. 

King —Friend, how is this ? Except in the sacrificial 
session in the Naimisha forest, I was never separated 
from Ilrvas'i, nor did I ever see any sign of pregnancy. 
How could she then have a son yet ? However, 

For some .days only her body appeared to have dull 
eyes, the nipples of her breasts darkish and the face of a 
pale colour like that of a leaf of the latali creeper. (8) 
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Viu.—You need not ascribe all the qualities of mortals 
to celestial women; their actions are concealed ( from us ) 
by their prowess. 

King —Be it as yon say; but then what reason had Her 
Ladyship to hide her son (from me ) ? 

ViD. —Who can guess what the secrets of celestial 
women might be ? 

{Enter the Chamberlain ). 

Cham. —Victory to Your Majesty I My lord, a female as¬ 
cetic, who has come with a boy, from the hermitage 
of the sage Chyavana wishes to see Your Majesty. 

King —Usher them in both, at once. 

Cham. —As Your Majesty orders. 

( Exit and re-enter with a Female ascetic and a boy 
carring a how in his hand ). 

Cham. —This way, your Holiness. 

4 ( All turn round ). 

Yto.—{Seeing ). Can this be the brave Kshatriya boy to 
whom belongs the crescent-shaped arrow which killed 
its mark, the vulture? He most resembles Your Honour. 

King.—I t may be so, and therefore, indeed, 

My eyes, fallen on him, have tears rising in them; my 
heart feels parental affection and my mind delight; 
casting aside my gravity, I wish to clasp him mercilessly 
(closely) with my limbs affected with tremor. ( 9 ) 

Cham. —Wait here, worthy dame. 

( The dame and the boy stop short ). 

King. —Mother, I bow to You. 

Ta'pasI —Illustrious sir, be the perpetuater of the lunar 
race. ( To herself ). Oh, the royal sage knows his relation 
(to the boy ) without being informed. ( Aloud ). Child, 
^w to your father. 

Boy—( Fold his hand^ in obeisance with the bow between 

them), 
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Kino —May you have long life 1 

Boy— { To himself). If so great is my affeotiwi ( for 
tbe king ) merely on hearing that he is my father and I 
his son, what mast be the ( intensity of) love t(XSVMds 
their fathers of those who have been fondled by them on 
their laps? (10) 

King—W orthy lady, what brings you here? 

Ta'pasI— Listen, my lord: This blessed Ayus was, for 
some reason, entrusted to my care by Urvas'i as soon as 
ho was born; whatever religious rites—such as the 
Jdtakarma and others-are essential for a Kshatriya, have 
been completely performed in, his case by the revered 
Uhyavana. Ou the completion of his ( Vedic ) studies he 
was also taught the science of archery. 

King —He is, indeed, blessed. 

Ta'fasi —As he went out to-day with the sons of the 
sages to bring flowers and sacrificial sticks, he acted in a 
way unbecoming to one who dwells in juhermitage. 

ViD.— { Anxiously). was it? 

Ta'pasI —They say that he shot an arrow at a vulture, 
sitting with a piece of flesh on the top of a tree. 

ViD. —( Looks at the King). 

King —What then ? 

Ta'pasI —Ou hearing of the occurrence the venerable 
Chyavana ordered me to send back my ward. I, therefore, 
wish to see the Queen, Urvas'i. 

King —Take then a seat, revered dame. 

Ta'pasI —( Sits on a seat brought to her). 

King— Lfltavya, let Urvas'i be called hither. 

Chamber. —As Your Majesty orders. [ Exit. 

Looking at the youth) Come, come, my boy. 

They say that the touch of a son dihrills the whole body 
with delight; gladden me, then, by coming to me, as tbe 
moon-beam does the moon-gem. (11) 

TA'PAsi—CiiUd, gladden your father. 
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IlOMa'ba—( Going up to the King, touches his feet ). 

Kikg — {Embracing the Prince and seating him on (ht 
joot-stool). Child, salute fearlessly this Brahmana, the 
ftienl of your father. 

Vii).—Why should he be afraid ? Having lived in a her¬ 
mitage, he must have known a monkey. 

Kuma'ra — {Smiling ). I salute you, father. 

ViD.—May you be happy I 

( Then re-enter the Chamberlain with Urvasi). 

Chamber.— This way, Your Ladyship. 

UrvasI —( Looking at the Kumdra ). Who is this boy, 
with a bow, sitting on the foot-stool, whose hair is being 
tied personally^by my lord ? ( Seeing the T&pasl ). Oh 1 it 
is my darling Ayus, as is indicated by (the presence here 
of) Satyavatl. He has grown up (considerably ). {Turns) 

King —( Looking at Urvasl )• 

Here comes your mother, whose gaze is fixed upon you 
and who wears a bodice wet with the oozing of milk- (12) 

Ta'pasI —Child, go up to your mother. 

Kuma'ra —( Goes up). 

Urvas'I —Mother, I salute you. 

Ta'^asI—C hild, be esteemed by your lord- 

Kuma'ra —Mother, I bow to you. 

X]RVAs'i~{ Embracing him and lifting up his face). 
Child, be dutiful unto your father. {Approaching the King.) 
Victory to Your Majesty 1 

King —Welcome to the mother; be seated here. {Shares 
his seat with her). 

UnvA^i—( Sits down ), 

{ All sit according to their position ). 

Ta'pasI—T his A'yus, who has gone through a course of 
instruction, has now attained youth (lit. is fit to wear an 
armour). So I have retfirnedmy charge in the presence of 
your lord- I now wish to be permitted to depart (as) my 
duties at the hermitago are interfered with (by staying 
here). 

UnvAil—Having seen your venerable self after a long 
time, I am the more eager (to detain yon); but it is improper 
to detain you; so Your Ladyship can depart to see us again. 

Y. 5 
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King—M other, tender my respects to the worshipful 
Ohyavana. 

Ta'pab' 1—Be it so. 

Kuma'ra—V enerable lady, if, indeed, you are going 
back, you should take me too to the hermitage. 

King —Dear boy, you have lived the first period of your 
life; it is now time for yon to commence the second. 

Ta'pabI—C hild, obey the words of your father. 

Kuma'ra —Then, 

Send me my peacock called Manikautaka, that has got 
a plumage, and that used to rest upon my lap experiencing 
delight when scratched on the crest. (13) 

Ta'pasI— {Smiling). I shall do so. May you all be happy! 

[ Exit. 

King— 0 blessed one. 

By having this noble son born of you, I am, to-day, the 
most blessed of fathers, as Indra is by his son Jayanta, 
born of Paulomi. (14) 

Urvasi— ( Weeps at the recollection of something ). 

ViD.—Why are the eyes of Her Ladyship suddenly filled 
with tears ? 

King —( With much concern ). 

When great joy has come to me on account of the per¬ 
petuation of my race, why have you, 0 fair one, begun to 
shed tears causing the repetition of placing a wreath of 
pearls by your tears flowing along your stout and elevated 
breasts ? ( 15 ) ( Wipes her tears ). 

IJRVAs'i—May Your majesty hear; at first I had for¬ 
gotten it at the sight of our son. Now the mention of the 
great Indra’s name has recalled his order ( to my mind ), 
( and it) grieves my heart. 

King—S ay what that order is. 

UsvAsi—Formerly, when my heart was attracted by 
Your Majesty, I was ordered by the great Indra— 

King —What was the order ? 

TJrvas'1— “When the royal sage, my dear friend, will see 
the face of a sou born of you, yon should come hach to me.'' 
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Therenpon, through the fear of separation from Your 
Majesty, as soon as the son was born, I secretly placed him 
under the charge (lit. hand ) of the venerable Satyavatt 
under the plea of his education. To-day by her, thinking 
that he was capable of serving his father, my long-lived sou 
has been restored (to me). So my stay with Your Majesty 
is now over. (All gesticulate sorrow ). 

Kino — (Sighing). Oh the opposition of fate to 
(human) happiness 1 

0 slender-bodied one, separation from you awaits me 
just as I am consoled with the acquisition of a sou. This 
(separation) comes (upon me) like the lire of lightning 
upon a tree the sufferings of which from heat have been 
alleviated by the shower of the first cloud- (Ifi) 

ViD.—So this incident has led to a series of calamities. 
Now I suppose His Honour will wear bark-clothes and go 
to a penance-forest. 

Urvas'I —And now when I go to heaven after having 
got back our son whose education is finished. Your Majesty 
will think of me, unfortunate that I am, that I have 
achieved my object. 

King—O h, say not so. 

Dependence, in which separation is so easy, is not able 
to do the things it likes; (so) obey the order of your lord. 
I too, having abdicated the kingdom in (favour of) your 
son, A'yus, will resort to the forests in which roam the 
herds of deer. (17) 

Kdma'ra —Papa is not acting judiciously in yoking a 
young bullock to a yoke drawn by an ox. 

King —Dear boy. 

The scent-elephant, though a cub, overpowers common 
elephants; the poison of a young cobra is extremely quick 
in circulation (e.c. deadly). Though young, a king is 
competent to protect the earth; this superior prowess 
enabling one to discharge one's duty exists by nature and 
is not (acquired) by the lapse of years. (' 8) 

lAtavys, say at my bidding to the ministerial assembly 
“ Let preparations be made for the coronation of A'yus ". 
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Cham,- As Your Majesty commands. T Exit sorrowing. 

( All gesticulate that their vision is obstructed). 

'Kmc,—<Looking at the sky). Whence is there a flash of 
lightning when the sky is fair ? 

{Observing). Ah, it is the revered N4rada. 

King —Oh I it is the revered Ndrada. Thus appears he i— 

With his matted hair tawny like the streaks of 
gdrdchana and his sacred thread white like a digit of the 
moon, he appears like a moving Kalpa tree possessed of 
golden branches with the beauty of decoration added to it 
(lit. collected ) by the best wreaths of pearls. (19) 

(Bring me) the materials of worship for him. 

\lu\k%'t—{Ta/{ing the said thmgs). Here are the 
materials for the worship of the venerable sage. 

{Enter N&rada). 

Na'rada —Victory to the ruler of the middle world 1 

King — {Taking from Urvasl’s hands the materials of 
worship and offering them to N&rada) Venerable sir, I bow 
to you. 

TJrvas'1 —I salute you, revered sage. 

Na'rada—M ay yon live inseparable as man and wife. 

King — {Aside). Would that it were so? {Aloud, embrac~ 
inq the Kura&ra) Child, bow to the divine sage. 

Kuma'ra —Holy sir, A'yus^ the son of TJrvas'l, boWs 
(to you). 

Na'rada —May you be long-lived I 

King —Let this seat be favoured (by you). 

( N&rada siYa oni7. All sits after he had sat). 

Na'rada —Hear, 0 king, the message of the great Indra. 

King —I am all attention. 

Na'rada —Indra, who sees (everything) through his 
(divine) power, desires you who have formed a resolntioa 
to retire to the forest— 

King—W hat does he commatnd ? 
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Na'bada —Sages, seeing into the past, the present, and 
the fntnre, have foretold an impending war between the 
gods and the demons; and you are a warlike supporter of 
oars. You should not, therefore, throw away your weapon; 
and this Urva^i here should he yonr partner while you live. 

IjRVAiit—^ Aside). Ah, a dart has been taken off, as it 
were, from my heart. 

King —I am at the disposal of the lord of gods. 
Na'rada— Good. 

Indra should render service to you, and you should do 
what he wills; the sun kindles the fire, and the fire the 
sun with heat. (20 ) 

( Looking up into the sky ). 0 Bambhd, bring here the 
materials got ready by the great Indra in person for 
installing prince Ayus as the Heir-apparent, 

( Enter Nymphs with the said materials ). 

Nymi’Hs—K evered sir, here are the materials for the 
installation. 

NA'nADA-Seat the long-lived prince on the aupicious seat. 

Kambha' —Come here, child- ( Seats the prince ). 

Na'rada—( Pouring the pot on the head of the prince ) 
BambhA, finish the rest of the ceremony, 

. Baicbha'— ( Having done as directed ) Child, salute the 
holy sage, and your parents. 

Kuma'ra —(Bows according to the rank of the persons)' 

Na'rada—M ay yon be blessed t 

King —Be the greatest man in the family. 

Urvas'1 —Win the favour of your father. 

(Two bards behind the scenes ). 

First bard—G lory to the prince I 

As the celestial sage Atri was like the Creator, the Moon 
like Atri, Budha like the Cool-rayed ( moon), and His 
Majesty like Budha, so do you become like yonr fatlier 
by your popular qualities. In your exalted race all 
blessings have indeed beefi fulfilled. (21) 
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Second baud— Like the Ganges with its waters distri¬ 
buted between the Himalayas and the ocean, Koyal fortune 
now appears the more beautiful being distributed between 
this your father who stands at the head of the great, and 
you abiding by your duty and of unshaken courage. (22) 

Nymphs— (AUrvas'i). Wo felicitate you 
on the attainment of the dignity of Heir-apparent by your 
son and on being permitted to stay with your lord. 

Urvasi—T his good luck is common to us all. {Taking 
theKwikt'&.by the hand),, Come child, salute your eldest 
mother. 

'Kmkiik—{mom from his place), 

Na'rada— Wait, you can go to Her Ladyship presently. 

The splendor of the installation of your son Ayus as 
Heir-apparent reminds me of the (installation of Kilrtikeya 
as commander-in-chief (of the heavenly forces) by Iudra.(22) 

King—H ow can he fail to become a worthy person when 
thus favoured by you ? 

Na'rada— What more, agreeable to you, shall Indrado? 

King—I f Indra is propitiated towards me, what further 
can I wish for? Still let me have this (lit. let there be this)- 

(Benedictory stanza,) 

For the welfare of the good, may there ever be, between 
wealth and learning, which are at variance with each other, 
a union which is rare in one place. (24) ( Exeunt omens,) 

End of Aox V. 


FINIS. 



APPENDIX. 


Translation of the Prakrt passages found in Act IV. 

P. 91 L. 1 —( Behind the scenes^ an intro¬ 

ducing Sahajany4 and Chitralekh4). Melancholy on 
account of the ^separation from her beloved friend, Ckitra- 
lekka^ sitting on the bank of a lake, the lotuses of which 
have been caused to bloom by the rays of the sun, in affli¬ 
ction wails ( or speaks to her friend. ( 1 ) 

{Then enter Sahajanyd and Chitralekhfl.). 

Ohitra#—( On entering^ looking at the quarters with a 
so7ig. ) Two female swans, tender-hearted, and 
touched with grief for a friend, are lamenting on a lake, 
their eyes flooded with tears. ( 2 ) 

P. 94. L. 10. ( Hereafter a ^ong. ) Two female 

swans, tender-hearted and touched with grief for a friend, 
are lamenting on a lake, bathed with profuse tears. (3) 
Sahajanya —Friend, is there any means of union ? 
Ohitra.—E xcepting the jewel of union produced from 
the lac of Gaurt's feet, what other means can there be of 
her recovery ? 

P. 95. L. 4. {Hereafter a song.) With her mind 

suffering from anxiety, and desirous of seeing her friend, 
a female swan roams about on a lake charming on account 
of full-blown lotuses. ( 4 ) 

P. 95. L. 7, ( Behind the th scenes^ an sni%lS ^r sonq to 
introduce YxiTtr^y^k^). 

The elephant-lord enters the forest, a change being per¬ 
ceptible in him on account of the frenzy due to separation 
from his beloved, the huge form of his body being decked 
with the flowers and tender leaves of trees. (5 ) 

P. 95. L. 9. ( Picking up a clod of earth and running to 
attack With it ) ( After that lookir^ at the quarters with a 
90 ng. ) 
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A young swan, brooding over his grief for his beloved 
with fluttering wings and flooded eyes wails on the lake.(6) 
P. 96. L. 4. ( So saying, falls down senseless’, again 
rising with a r g qi ^eH f song and sighing ). 

I thought that some demon was carrying away the fawn¬ 
eyed one, while the dark cloud, ( decked ) with the new 
lightning was showering. ( 7 ) 

P. 97. L. 2. {IT: renfter a >3^ song), 

0 cloud, you that have covered the face of the quarters 
with your dense showers, restrain your anger towards me, 
being ordered to do so; if I, while wandering on earth, 
see my beloved, then I shall endure whatever you will do. 
P. 97. L. 5. ( A eong after the word )• 

The heavenly tree dances in a number of charming ways 
to the accompaniment of the songs of the bees exhilarated 
with fragrance, and the playing of musical instruments 
( in the form of the notes of) the cuckoos, with the clus¬ 
ters of its foliage waving in the blowing gale. ( 9 ) 

( With these words, he dances ). 

P. 98. L. 2. {A song after the word )• 

Separated from his beloved, ( and therefore ) very much 
grieved, full of the grief of separation and extremely 
languid, the lord of the herd of elephants with very slow 
gait ( wanders ) in the mountain forest bedecked with 
flowers. ( 10 ) 

( Then turning round tcith a ffqf^gRT song, and observing, 
says wtih delight). 

P. 99 L. 6. ( Hereafter a eong ). 

Grieved ( on account of separation ) and desirous of see¬ 
ing his beloved, the elephant-lord roams hurriedly 
wondering in his mind (that though he was) the 
conqueror of enemies, he could not protect his beloved who 
was taken away from him. ( 11 ) 

( A song after the )• 

0 peackook, I beseech you, tell me if while wandering 
in this forest you have seen that beloved of miliie. 
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Listen—her face is like the moon and her gait like that 
ofaswan;by these indications you will recognise her, 
(and so) I have told you. (12) 

{Sitting down after song and joining his palms). 

P. 99 L. 8. ( With thesis song, gazing ). 

P. 100 L. 7. ( Hereafter the —dancing song). 

The mighty elephant living in the forest of the demi¬ 
gods, wanders measuring the sky i as it were), a flood of 
tears proceeding (from his eyes) on account of grief, and 
the joy of his heart cast far away. (13) 

( A ^ong after the ). 

Dear cuckoo, sweet-warbler, soaring through the 
Nandana forest at your will, if, indeed, you have seen that 
beloved of mine, 0 cuckoo, tell me. (14) 

{Dancing to the tune, approaching with a and 

hneeling) Madam, 

P. 100 L. 11. {With a slight turn in position,) {In the sky) 
P. 101 L. 10.—May you sit at ease, madam I Let us de¬ 
part at once. ( Rising and turning with a song q,nd 

gazing). Ah, there is the sound of an anklet, indicating 
the pacing of my beloved in the southern part of the 
forest-line; I shall just follow this sound. ( Turning ). 

With hie countenance faded on account of separation 
from his beloved, his eyes surcharired with the moisture of 
unceasing tears, his gait impeded by unbearable grief, his 
body heated by excessive and growing pain and his mind 
still further agitated, the elephant-lord roams in the 
forest. (15) 

(Thus he repeats the six divisions of the verse according 
to the Kakubha mode of singing). 

( Then looking at the quarters with a song). 

Separated from his dear mate, burning with the fire of 
intense grief, and his eyes flooded over with tears, the 
elephant lord wanders afflicted. (10) 

P. 108 L. 12. ( Sitting, ccntinues with a song. ) 

0 syran, why do yon conceal it ? {Dancing and rising). 
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P, 103. L. 2. (A song). 

I understand by your iroitating (her) gait. 

{Approaching with the and folding his palms). 

P. 103. L. 5. 

(A song again). 

From whom did yon learn this, you lover of a (charm¬ 
ing) gait ? Verily, yon have seen her who is languid on 
account of her heavy hips. (17) 

( A "qgff song again. Uttering the verse &c., 

and gazing with a and laughing ). 

P. 103. L. 7.— 

{Hereafter a ^'i^A^s^-Dancing .-JOKywith a »ne^i^and^3<tf^t). 

The elephant-lord maddened on account of separation 
from his beloved, roams 

In a forest, which is charming on account of the rustl¬ 
ing of leaves and the cooing of the birds, and in which 
beautiful trees have put forth leaves and flowers. (18) 

(A song after music and dancing). 

0 Chakrav&ka bird, of yellow and red colour, tell mo 
if you have not seen that blessed woman, sporting in 
spring time. ( 19 ) 

{Approaching with a song and kneeling ). 

P. 104. L. 11.— {The Position ). 

The youthful swan sports in the lake of passion, his in¬ 
tense affection being heightened all at once (lit. by one 
turn ). ( 20 ) 

{Approaching in the posture andjoing his palms) 

P. 105. L. 7,—( After )— 

( A song). 

(There stands the lordly elephant)in the forest, grieved on 
account of separation from his mate, (a iTM'qfi' )-with the 
black bees rising up on account of the smell of his rat.(21) 

P.h b. -Standing in tkevumm position and gazing) 

P. 106, L. 12, ( A song hereafUr ).. 
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1 qaestiou you, tell me, 0 elepbaut-lord that have 
felled dowa a tree with a sportive blow, did you see my 
beloved, who far excels the beauty of the moon, crossing 
your path ? (22) 

P. 107. L. 2. {Hereafter a song). 

Attentive to his business, and striking the ground with 
his hard hoofs out-streched, see, the courageous boar 
wanders here and there, lurking in a dense forest. (23) 

P. 107. L. 6. ( Hereafter a song.) 

Show (me) my beloved, 0 mountain, bright (lit. 
extremely white ) like (also on account of there being) 
crystal slabs, having a crest of variegated flowers and 
charming on account of the songs of demi-gods. (24) 
{Approching with the song and joining his palms.) 
P. 108. L. 5,— 

{Hereajter a 5 i‘^i%effT song). 

Be pleased with this salutation,' dearest lovely river, 
having with you agitated birds (who are) merciless (towards 
me), having, 0 heaveuly river, a yearning stag on your 
bank, and the humming sound of a swarm of black bees (26) 
( A song after the )• 

Having for the unplifted arms the waves lashed by the 
easterly breeze and for his limbs the clouds ( reflected in 
water) the lord of seas dances prettily, using for the 
decorations conches, and the birds, swans and ChakravdkaSy 
as safl'ron marks and for his raiment the blue lotuses, near 
which are elephants and sharks in large numbers, and 
giving a clap with his hand by the dashing of the waves 
against the shore. The rainy season newly set in coops up 
the quarters and pervades them. (26) 

{Approaching with a and kneeling), 
song ). 

P. 109. L. 6.— 

Ferry me over from the midst of the sea of separation if 
you have seen the fawn-eyed celestial lady, wandering iu the 
foreit of a deep blue colour like the sky, whose gait is like 
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that of a swan, whose body is slender, whose youth is eter¬ 
nal, whose breasts are large, high and fully developed and 
who is languid on account of the burden of her hips. (27) 

P. 111. L. 1,— After &c. 

{Gesticulates picking it up). 

The elephant-lord, attach ed to his mate and quite emaciat¬ 
ed, his eyes bedimmed with tears, and his countenance 
faded, wanders, alDicted, in the forests (28) 

( Approaching with a and picking it up). 

P. 112. L. 8— 

See, 0 creeper, I am wandering with an absent mind; 
if luckily I get her back, then certainly I shall remove 
her from this forest, aud never again allow that ruthless 
lady to enter it. (29) 

{Approaching withthe^H^he emir aces the creeper', then 
enter Urvas't in its place). 

P. 113. h. 16.— 

( Hereafter a song ). 

Wandering in the forest for you sake, whomdid I not 
tearfully ask (intelligence about you) ?—the peacock, the 
cuckoo, the swan, the Chakravdka, the bee, the elephant, 
the mountain, the river, aud the deer. (oO ) 

P. 115. L. 18— 

( A song ) 

Being united with his consort and having his body borri- 
pilated, the youthful swan having obtained a balloon as he 
wished, sports. ( 31) 

( Exeunt, after the song ). 


Ekd or Act IV. 



NOTES 


P* 1, ^—^marks the begining of works and carries with 
it the secondary sense of ‘auspiciousness,’ as haring emanated 
from the throat of Brahmfi along with the syllable Ow, Cf, 3Tt^- 
f ^or: \ rht ii 

fl«kHI44TN^—{ for explanation see com. p. 6 ). The play bar- 
ing for its heroine 'Urvas'i won by Talour/ It will be more 
grammatical, howerer, to explain this ( as Kdtayarema does) as 
3^ =3 cTRI^f ®fr For the rule 

Piin. IV. 3. 88, requires that 
U (^) should bo affixed to Dw. compounds only (if it is to be 
attached to compound words at all). But this supposes Vikrama 
to be a name of Puriiraras, Katayavema actually remarks 

5^^ ?rlT ‘Tradition says that Vikrama was 

another name of Pururaras/ Whatever might be the correct 
explanation—perhaps the poet purposely chose such an ambigu¬ 
ous title—there is no doubt that there is a veiled reference here 
to the name of Vikramiditya whom an almost universal tradition 
makes the poePs patron. For farther allusions to Vikrama, 
com. m &c. and 

eur notes ad loc. 

In conformity with the rule laid down by writers on Poetics 
that every poetic composition should begin with a benediction, 
or a salutation or hinting of the subject matter ( 

flRr cT5=g^ ), the poet opens the play with a benedictory 
stanza, invoking the most important blessing of S'ira on the 
audience. 

This invocation which is addressed to S'iva shows that Kalidrisa 
was a devotee of that God and Veddnti too, although tradition and 
his very name make him a worshipper of the Goddess KMi. Thai ho 
was a Veda nti is abundantly clear from his assigning to BruhmS, 
( Kum. II, ) and Vishnu ( Rag. X. ) the highest attributes which 
propery belong to Brabm& ( new. ) and from his actually speaking of 
the three gods, Brahma. Vishnu and S'iva as one ( Kum. VIL 44. ) 
that is, each indentical with the Supreme Brahma, considered in its^ 
difEexent capacities of creating, protecting and finally resolving into 
itself the universe. Kalidasa’s S'aivism in literature is not inconsis¬ 
tent with this view. For he was not a bigoted S'aiva; he did not 
Jive m an age of sectarianism. 
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—III the Vediintafl t, the Upanishade. They are flO 
called because they constitute what is called ‘Brahma-Vidya’ 
and so form the final ( 3 T?cT ) authority on the metaphysics of the 
Vedas; also because they are chronologically the last additions 
to them, 

Vedanta as ordinarily understood, however, is a name given 
to the last of the six Systems of Indian philosophy, or Dars'anas 
as they are technically called, propounded by Badaniyana, and 
developed by its greatest exponent, S'ankarachiirya, In the 
Bu'tra period of the Sanskrt Literature, the Karma-k^iida and 
the Jn^na-K/iiida of the Vedas, were reduced to certain mne¬ 
monic aphorisms called the Mim^nsd —su'tras, more generally 
known as the Purva and the Uttara Mim&nsas. The former is 
ascribed to Jaimini, the latter to B^dar^yana. It is the TJttara- 
mimamsil that is popularly known as ^Vedanta.' It lays down a 
system for the proper interpretation of the Upanishads which 
teach the ultimate end or scope of the Vedas. 

3Trf:—The subject of this is ‘the Vedic philosophers, under¬ 
stood. —The supreme Spirit that alone exists. He is 

called Purusha because he reposes in the body ( 5 ^))—as Jiv^tmi 
in the individual body, as Hiranya-garbha in the cosmic body. 
See the S'rutis quoted in the com. Cf, 5% 

Bh^g. P. VII. 14. 37. and Bg. V, 13. Also because he is 
gproT or eternal ( Vide com. on^ 3 T 5 ^?;[; 5 ;^: —Vi. Sah. ). 

In the Mah. BhAr.the word is thus derived: cTcTt^ 

st 1 

n 

^IWr who remains, without space to occupy, after 
having pervaded the heaven and the earth, {, e, all space. This 
is meant to show that the Supreme Being is ‘passing 

all measure/ Vide Rg. X. 1 ) 0 . 1 , and the other Vedic passage 

quoted in the com. Acc. dual, the twin worlds. Properly 
the speace between the heaven and earth, which is the seat of 
the roaring winds ( from ^to roar ). 

&c/ further on III. 18, 
^ f| Rag. III. 49. 3 T«T»HftI 3 mf 

ffn^T 3 T^f&T is literally true, fully significant. 

‘To whom alone in its fulness belongs the title of ‘Lord\ Prof, 
Cowell. —In the cavity of the heart, t. e, by contemplation. 

Vide com. fJrqf^r^—‘who restrain ifR aiid other vital airs^ 
qualifies or it may be taken separately, by such means 
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as the restraining of the Prdna (t. ) and the like 

K ^ «TR &c.). 

—He who stands for all times without change, without 
motion*, eternal. Some say that S'ira is called because he 
stands like a tree. The name is thus accounted for in the V. P. 

I cmrf ^ cTT ^ ^‘* 

I ^rpfT 5^ 

^ I ff?T erT %5 n 

( 1 ) by means of unswerving devotion. ( 2 ) by application to 
&c. or ( 2 ) by ft«rr^TT% unswerving devotion and ^fir contemp¬ 
lation, metaphysical abstraction ( see com, ). is defined as 
^ tnrSTNsfr^ hy S'^ndily^chiirya. Patanjali defines ^pfir a* 
controlling the functions of the mind, — 

Lit. that to which nothing is superior, or that from which true 
happiness results; hence, final beatitude, eternal bliss. 

Cf, “Inferior enjoyment in heaven is not an object of desire to the 
more enthusiastic of the Hindus as it but finite, and after its cessa¬ 
tion the individual if born again in the world, and exposed to the 
calamities of a frail existence. The great aim of devotion is union 
with the Supremo Universal Spirit, in which case the soul no more 
assumes a perishable shape” Wilson. 

P. 4. —For the definition of N3.nddi see com. TheNdndi 

here consists of four Padas and is technically called See 

com. The term ^Pada^ is differently explained as meaning either 
a quarter of a stanza, or the inflected form of a noun or verb, or 
even sometimes a whole sentence. According to MAtrgupta, the 
Nmdt should contain an allusion to the incidents to be repre¬ 
sented in the play, and our Ndndi is explained as conforming to 
this rule by Rang, and Kilt. (See com. ) —(lit. the holder 

of the thread of dramatic arrangement) is the stage-manager of 
the principal actor who assigns to the various actors the charac¬ 
ters they are to represent, instructs them, &c,, and takes a lead¬ 
ing part in the Prastivand or the prelude. 

Su'tradhdra is never introduced first in Sanskrt plays. N^ndi 
being the stanza or stanzas of^benediction or invocation must form 
the first words, and if it were preceded by the word it would 
lose its force of being the first words. The N4ndi was recited by 
the Sn'tradhAra in the person of a Brahman a ( as one authorised 
to give a blessing ), The Su'tradh^lra or the principal manager 
was generally a Bra'hmana and therefore qualified to repeat the 
N^ndl in his own person; but he did so, however as a Brihmana 
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and not in his character as a Sutradhara which he did not 
sume till he had finished the Kdndi. Hence the words 
are not used; the reciter of the verses being already present on 
the stage. If the manager happened to be a Non Brahmanay he 
seems to have had no right to the title of Sutradhara nor could 
he repeat the NAndi. In this case a Brahmana performed the 
work of pronouncing the blessing and the manager then entered 
being called (u term also applying to the BrAhmana Su'tr- 

dhAra.) See Jagaddhar’a remarks in his com. on the MAL Mad. 

In the etymology of the word SHiradhdrawe have perhaps a record 
of the development of the drama. It is properly derived from Siitra *a 
thread’ &Jiddhdra ‘holder or puller,’ and appears to have been originally 
applied to a class of men who wandered from village to village exhi* 
bitting dolls and paper figures. The idea of investing human beings 
with particular characters seems to have been an after-thought. It is 
probable, therefore, that dramatic performances developed out of such 
exhibitions. Some however, do not hold this view. 

e, of the prelude. (irregularly derived 

from the eye and suitable, goodlooking; some derive it 
from^q^iT what is suitable to men, characters) the attiring 

room behind the curtains where the actors assume their respec¬ 
tive characters. bt. one who is patient, r e, patiently 

carries out the behests of the SutradhAra) in dramas, a respect¬ 
ful term of address by the SitradhAra to the Pdripdrshwaka, 

P. actor next in dignity to the SutradhAra, 

so named because be stands by the side of the Su'tradhara. 
and assists him in requesting the audience &c. ( Bee com.). 

—a dramatic compositionj v, K 

although apparently easier, is rejected because means a 
continuous narrative () and applies to suoh works as 
the Harsbaoharita &c., which give details and is not generally 
applied to dramas wherein a great deal has to be left to the ima¬ 
gination of the audience. 

that I e, who know this fact. Cf, ^ Rag. I 

6. also II. 40, and ^ &c., futher^on (p. 21 ). 

^ lit, the like of which did not exist be¬ 
fore; novel; unique in excellence. —see introduction. 

—qyy: ^ixat is to be recited, the part assigned to each 
actor. sTBfwaTR—^f*rar simply an honorific aufifix; see com. 

7. iroTf^^?; ( fr. + friend, ora supplicant^, 

a petitioner. Here the latter sense is preferable, the ipipEr being: 
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that exprosfted in tUo words Cf. 5WTr 

IV. 16, —out of courtesy, kindness. 5[Tf^^ is 

deriycd from which means skilful, clever, the skill or 

clererness consisting in ministering to the wishes of others, and 
so on. See Mallinath on Rag. I, 31. 

noble hero of composition, or the excellent 
plot and noble hero (the com, being dissolved as aDwandva, and 
^ taken with both and (also called )—the 

plot of a drama; the subject-matter of a poetic piece, ^ 
literary work, composition. So in Mai. I, 

has he e the sense of ^ ^and, as well as/ in 

the space or the region of heaven. is sometimes used at the 
end of a Oomp. without much alteration of meaning, e, g, 
the surface of the earth i. e. the earth itself ( Rag. II 60. ) 
Many ancient kings had the power to move in the sky, over the 
ocean &c. Vide Rag, V. 27. 

a particle, expressing sudden surprise or wonder, 
qqr that contained in xrmftfg kind of bird called 

in Marathi Titavi, It is a solitary bird living in the neighbour¬ 
hood of watery places, utters shrill and frequent cries and is so 
timid that it flies away at the slightest approach of danger, Cf, 
%r 5^e5TTfiT>TITT¥^? mj Rag. XIX. 64* 

Bh4g. Puraiia X. 9015. ^5irr?Fcflf 
Mah. BhAr. Van. Par, 

After this Rang, who reads srtqfqf before has the 

couplet &o. which is evidently out of place here. The 
Su tradhara who hears a cry of distress, piercing like the shrill 
note of the Kurari bird cannot compare it with any propriety 
with the hum of bees intoxicated with honey or with a sweet 
song sung by ladies. With our reading the sense is quite clear, 
A sharp sound like that of the Kurari birds falls on the ears of 
the Su tradhara who does not know what to make of it. He 
therefore pauses to listen to the cry again and then ascertains 
its source, 

8, —Soil, of Nariyana, Kara and Ndrayana 

are two sages of Vedic reputation. ^ In later writings they are 
always mention ed together, sometimes being designated aa'^^or 

® In the Eg. Veda there are two hymns ( VI. 12, \3) attributedTo 
I^ara, and one, the celebrated Purusbasukta (X. 90) to Mrkyapa. 
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sometimes merely as cfN^ hermits, and at others as 
the most (minent saints. They are also spoken of as in¬ 
carnations of Vishnu. Afterwards they oame to be identified 
with Arjuna and Krishna, who were regarded as their aratdras 
or incardatious. (Vide Mah. Bhar. Van, XLVII. Udyog, 
XLVIII, They are represented as practising religious austerities 
in the Badarikds'rama, According to the Vamana Purdna, their 
ascetic exercises alarmed Indra, who sent Kama and Vasanta, 
with the nymphs of heaven, to disturb their meditations. 
Nardyaiia, understanding their purpose, received them with great 
civility. He then taking up a flower placed it on his thigh, when, 
oh wonder, a beautiful nymph (Urrasi) appeared from it, whose 
superb charms covered the nymphs of heaven with shame. He 
then courteously sent them away, making a present of the new- 
-born nymph to Indra. According to the Harivams'a, Urvas'i was 
produced by the sago from his thigh. The poet, as suits his pur¬ 
pose calls Narayilna a sage, and also identifies him with Vishnu, 
a female godj a celestial woman, and not, as one may 
be led to think, the wife of a god, Gfr, 229-230. 

^urg-is preferred to because the nymphs were crying for 
help as is clear from their cry &c., and not crying 

piteously. 

—A class of celestial damsels residing in heaven. 
They are very fond of bathing, can change their form and are 
endowed with superhuman power. They are regarded as the 
courtezans of gods, and as such the servants of Indra, who when 
alarmed by the unusual religious austerities of any one on earth^ 
sends down one or more of them to allure him. Their origin is 
differently given in different places. According to the Eam^yana 
they sprang up from the churned ocean (see com.); while the 
Mah. Bh4. makes them the daughters of K4shyapa and Fradh4:- 
w f^?fr i srvngjr *TfT«rr»rr ^ srr i 

m^rrun i fT^«Ts?j<ni i 

^ JT'Ur I fit l’ Bina in 

his K4d. mentions 14 families of the jipsaraseg^ The word is 
generally used in the pi. though the sing, is sometimes found 
used, as well as the form ( see com, ). 

I'* —Every Sanskrt play is introduced,jby what 

is technically called or xr^tTPRT* Eor def. see com, and In¬ 
troduction. Since the entry of the nymphs is indicated here by 
the Sutradhara with the words ^here they enter' the present it© 
is called 
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with a toss of the curtain, (3TTT?f) suddenly. This 
stage direction is used when a character is introduced suddenly 
e, without any previous hinting and without the usual expres¬ 
sion rm; 

—The context does not explain what this 
was, or when and why it was performed. It seems^ however, to 
mean here personal attendance upon, with a view to pay one^s 
homage. Kings of the solar and lunar races are often described 
as visiting occasionally gods like ^ &c. in order to show 
their respect to them. Vide Rag. I. 75. 

also means personal service or mental worship as in 
which is part of a BrdhmaJia^s evening prayer or 
Sayam Sandhyopasana, Let us briefly consider here whether 
this attendance of Puru'ravas was nitya ( regular, obligatory ) on 
Naimiiiika ( occasioned by some cause or special occasion, occa« 
eional or accidental), We are inclined to think that it was 
A'tfya-regular i. e, occurring at fixed times. For—(1) the word 
is applied to a part of a Br/ihmaii^'s dally prayer and so 
refers to something regular*, see also Act IV. whore it means 
regular attendance ( at stated periods). (2) Puru'ravas was a 
descendant of Su'rya (the sun-god) through his mother Ild (See 
IV. 19 ). It is, therefore, natural that he should regularly pay 
his respects to his grandsire. ( 3 ) If the attendance had been 
exceptional the poet would probably have indicated the cause. 
(4) The Mat. P. from which the poet has borrowed his plot 
makes the king^s attendance ( though it is on Indra ) regular. 
See introduction, p. 29. 

In this speech the king mentions [his uame^ which was too 
well known to the denizens of heaven to need any thing more 
about him, to inspire the nymphs with confidence ( c/. the 
speech of lieuakd, at p. 12 ) While the fact of his having 
returned from the sun after having waited upon that divinity 
at once shows that he is a partisan of the gods ( ) und 

one having the power to move in the aerial region, 

P. argt—A demon; the ;;t 5T indicating 

According to the Rdmdyana those who partook of the heavenly 
drink ( also called spgg ) were called suras-^ and those who 
obtained no share of it were called asuras g^T 

f^ifirgnT!« mr- ii The Nir. deriTes the 
-word thns-sraip iPWTTftJTr H gff ten: 
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3TS- I STfOTIrj;—WtT properly vanity, ar¬ 

rogance; here the result of vanity; violence or outrageous conduct, 
j\'^ote — The word argx originally meant ^a god/ lit. one full of 
(x) spiritual life ( srg ); and is used in this sense in the oldest 
part of the Eg. Veda, being an epithet of the chief deities such 

as Indra, Agni and Varuna. But when the ancient Persians 
quarrelled with the Hindus calling their devas devils, the latter 
by way of retaliation called Asura, the Supreme god of the 
Persians, a demon. Thus the word asura^ which had so long 
signified a god, came to mean, ‘a demon/ with the Aryans; and 
their fertile genius easily led them to coin a word 'sura^ for <a 
god^ from the very term asura which now meant 'not a god/ by 
eliminating 3T from it as if it were a negative particle. (7/. the 
word T%ff derived from arftfcr meaning ‘black' which was an 
original word and not a compound of 3T -f HTcT. Also from 

is equivalent to the termination er being 

added It is a p. p. and not a noun. with arq meaning 
‘to offend' generally governs the Loc. in the sense of the Acc. 
sometimes the Gen. as here; as ^q^q 3TqH^T^c3T, ^ 
5 sqqqqrrg » S ak. ‘qf fit 

I Pt. I. 

ffqrfq^q—The apsarases being the servants'of Indra call him 
Mahendraf the great Lord. The Purdnas make the position of 
Indra dependent on the preformance of a hundred Horse-sacri¬ 
fices or attaining a certain amount of perfection in the 
performance of religious austerities. Hence he is represented as 
getting alarmed, whenever a human being is reported to him 
as practising extraordinary penance (fTqrfcf^q ) or performing 
a hundred Asvamedha sacrifices, and trying to throw obstacles 
in hia way, such as sending nymphs of heaven to disturb his 
Tapas ( asceticism ), accompanied by Madana and his accomplices 
Madku and others, if necessary, stealing the consecrated horse 
&c. Comp. '5rrcr«%'^: 

&C, S'ak. I. 

5TT1ffM ll» 

Eag. VIII. 79; and the carrying Jaway ol Dilipa’e horse 
(Rag. III). 

—In Paurdnic literature. Indra is represented as 
subordinate to Brahnid, Vishun and S'ira. He is. however, the 
lord of all other gods and hence is often styled as &o. 
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Indra is often called Mahendra probably to distinguish him 
from Upendra as Vishnu in his dwarf ( Vamana ) incarnation 
( see infra note on f^; I. 18. ) is sometimes called 

the former being an elder and the latter a younger son of 
Kas yapa and Aditi and Dakshayani. 

In the Veda Indra is regarded as the God of the firmament 
(from Ind to shine or be powerful) and the highest place among 
gods is assigned to him ^although he is by no means regarded as 
an uncreated being, being distinctly spoken of in various pas* 
sages of the Rg-Veda as being born. He is the dispenser of 
rain and the chastiser, with his resplendent weapon Vajra, of 
the demons (the clouds allegorically so spoken of ). His assis¬ 
tants in his warfare are the 3faruts or the storm gods. 
He is the regent of the east and his bright golden chariot is 
drawn by bay horses called harts, (see note on 
For hiS|full Vedic character see Apte^s San^s. Eng. Dictionary, 
Indra is often called S'aiaJcratu in the Veda, Kratu in the Rg. 
Veda means wisdom or power, and Indra is the god of hundred 
wisdoms of powers i. e, whose power and wisdom are infinite. 
In post-Vedic times, however, Kratu came to signify ^a sacrifice 
and the term S'atakratu being probably misunderstood Indra 
became Hhe god of hundred sacrifices/ Hence the allusion to his 
fears &c, in the text. According to the Puranas, Amardavti 
in his capital, Indrdni his wife, Jayanta his son, Nandana hia 
garden Airavata his elephant and the rainbow his bow, 

—because he has another (Vajra) which is not 
^/. ludra's address to Kama—I 
^ ^ ll Kum. III. 12. 

—Ordering back; putting into the back-ground, 

—see com. ^ is added to the words of the class in the 

sense of ^ by V. 2. 

36, Wsm 3T^ ?lRf¥ct I V, I, has no pro- 

priety, —one of the twelve principal apsarases of heaven 
thus enumerated—I ^ 

ferHir^r^Trrm i ^jwii 

Vahni Fura7ta^ 

—Properly means a casual meeting, an accidental en¬ 
counter; hence accident, chance. Cf gi?rqT^5$*?T 
Mai. III. —This is probably the city of gold of the 

asuras^ situated in the sky—one of the three cities ( tripura ) 
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built for them by Maya, the other two being a town of sllTer in 
the air, and of iron on earth. 

^ neu^ and meaning exactly a half precedes in a 
Gen. Tat.-by ?r5i^ep^T4n, 11,2.2, Urrasi was seized exactly 
on half the way. For had she reached 'the end of the road\ 
she would hare been in the midst of the gods or other inhabi¬ 
tants of hearen and the demon could not have ventured to 
commit the outrage. Nor could he have seized her at a station 
nearer to the Takshas^ abode without expecting to meet with 
some possible obstruction. The poet therefore selects a point in 
the distance where the ladies were most vulnerable, help from 
either quarter being equally out of the question. 

—this is namulanta or the gerund in 3T^3[. By Pdn. 
III. 4. 45 ( see com. ), this gerund of a root may be used when 
an ttpamanapada or its object is used as an upapada^ — 
seized in the manner of a captive c, taken a captive. 

—as an interrogatory particle is aways used at the begin¬ 
ning of a sentence. —shows the comtempt with which the king 
treatB*the demon, —a rogue or villain; fr. 10 Paras to 
cover as with a net; hence to fabricate a scheme to deceive 
others. It also means ^one acting rashly^ ( ). 

—see vqn^a, note on P. 10. ?lFr &c,—then ». e. 

since it is known in what direction the demon had gone it will 
be easy to track him out &c. — is equivalent to 

1 l P»n. n. 3. 16, The Dat. of an abstract 

noun formed from a root is often used to express the sense of the 
infinitive from the root. &c,—worthy of. Cf. 

I 8'ak. I. I Rag. XIV. 61t 

When meaning ‘like or similar to' may bo construed with 
Instrumental also. 

B. n. com, C/. V. 21. tm: 

5 + ^ (»f) ‘by &o.'Upd.I. 139, C/. the S'ruti^^W^ 

WRnTR*:’ Probably Soma originally meant the plant of that 
name the juice of which formed a favourite beverage of the an¬ 
cient sacrificers. It then became a name of the moon, according 
to Mr, Pandit's theory (see his note on quoted in 

our notes on Bag. II. 72.), through the medium of the word 
Indu is used in the Veda primarily in the sense of ' a sparkling 
drop of the Soma juice'; Cy: gcfR Rg. I. 16. 6; it then 
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meant any round body* and lastly the moon. Thus the word 
Indu meant both a drop of juice of the sacrificial plant and 
the moon; a synonym of Indu in the first sense is the word 
Soma; therefore Soma meant both the plant and the Moon, 

—or the ^golden-peaked^ mountain, seems to be a nor¬ 
thern hill of the Himalayan range where the scene of the first 
act is laid. According to the Pauranic Geography, it is one of 
the seven Varshaparvatas (those that divide the known world 
into nine continents) supposed to be situated to the north of 
the Himalaya and the abode of the Kimpurushas. Kalidasa 
in the S'ak. VII. (p, 181^) speaks of it as ^plunged into the eas¬ 
tern and western occeans and emitting golden fluid/ 

—that we may go swiftly; see above, note on 

the charioteer is to address the king thus; and for 
these reasons—(1) The charioteer, like the lianc/iu/ci was a 
man grown old in the king’s household and was not treated as 
a mere servant but rather as an elderly and respectable man; 
(2) The chariot was generally used at the time of war or on 
chase occasions when the life of the king was in danger and 
depended to a certain extent on the skill of the charioteer. So 
this was the most fitting term of address for him. 

—observing, marking closely. —Garuda, men¬ 

tioned here as a standard of fleetness, f% gq-;~with what greater 
ease; see A. G. § 267 (a) —The reference to Indra’s name 

is significant. Not only the speed of the chariot bnt Indra’e 
divine power which exerts an occult influence in favour of his 
allies. See In/ra, I. 15. irregularly de¬ 

rived fr. TJjiadi afl. ^^= 3 : (apg;) with the aug. ^ (q^); 
there are twelve other words similarly derived given in the 
siltra Und. I. 159. 

V, I, is not good as it involves a tautology 
with I For an ingenious interpretation of this see Rang, 

quoted in the com. ^^st t. e, in atoms being no longer 

a dense body, n fr. ^ to go, 3T%?r. 

l(^o—C/. Slk. I, The chaurl 

which is formed of the white bushy tail of the chamara deer 
(Bos Grunniens) and is used for whisking off flies, is regarded as 
an emblem of royalty. Cf, IV. 4. As such it was 

placed between the ears of horses to serve as an ornament like 
the plume of the war-horse of ancient chivalry. 


Of the Author’s Edition. 
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—the Yelocily of the chariot suspended its (flag) play, 
and caused it to appear fixed in one direction, v. 1. is 

ungrammatical as there is no noun to which may be made to 
refer. With this description here com, that in S'ak. I, 9. What 
a Yirid picture the poet gires here of the velocity of the chariot! 

P. 12 , kshatriya or military class) 

who leads the pious life of a rshi or hermit. C/. S'dk. II. 14. 
quoted in the com. Also a Kshatriya who has attained to the 
rank of a rshi by practising severe religious austerities. The 
rajarshi is inferior in rank to the Brahmarshi, Seven classes 
of rshis are usually mentioned; vk, —Bshi, Maharshi, Devarshi, 
Brahmarshi, Ki'indarshi, and S'rutarsbi. 

9 TR 5Tr*T—asks a question mixed with hope or expectation; 
while 3 Ttfj by itself introduces a simple question. 

t properly, qn towards and 5 to go, to 
mingle in conflict. The Purfinas represent some of the illus¬ 
trious monarchs of the solar and lunar dynasties as assisting 
Indra in his wars with the demons. C/, Act V. 

Dushyanta, tho hero of the B'ak also assists in a 
similar way. —in every way, i, e, with no injury to him¬ 

self; under any circumstances. 

—fr. (fq?!) to know, to observe + ( 31 ^ ) added 

) an ensign, a symbol. It also means, ‘a 
flag/ flying, displayed on high and playing in the air. 

This indicates the gentle advance of the chariot. —niay 

be a proper name (or as Rang, takes it); see com. 

P. 13. —observe the modesty of the king. He 

does not take any credit to himself, but atributes his success 
to the all-reaching power of Indra, Cf, I, 15. and S'ak. VII. 
4. 3Tr^ —long eyes sometimes described as axtending so 
far as to invade the border of the ears were considered a mark 
of beauty. Here noeans large, as it corresponds te in 
—this indicates Urvas'f s qT%?rt?f; For the idea cf, 
fwfff^q^^sr^^Sak. VII. I 6 . qrgqf^ indicates the pass* 
ing'of the night and suggests the refreshing influence of the mom* 
ing. If we adopt the other meaning we have directly 
corresponding to —but then tho simile becomes dry. 

^ ^ |r f^f T"-whioh is difierentfrom means a somewhat hard 
breathing due to sudden fright, or oxcegsive fatigue and causing 
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palpitation of heart. Some Mss. omit the word 

—here strengthens or intensifies the meaning as in 

&C .5 cf, the Latin prefix 'ex' in exasperate.' 

Rangan4th reads after &c. This is evidently no¬ 

thing but a repetition of the next s'loka. 

-shows the delicate condition of her heart, A woman's 

heart is represented as frailj cf, Meg. 

—the heavenly sandal was visible owing to Urvas'i's 
garment being probably displaced a little in her unconscious 
state. With this line comp. 3T^f^ 5*grH‘* ^TrTFTr- 

Tg^; S^tk. I. 28. The reading ( see ft. note ) 

would be less objectionable being more decent. 

P. 14. iTfrfk—is the natural state ( as opp. to ). Hence 

g^E»f^ 3Trgg^ or g%gg, g^r^t —to come to one's senses, to regain 

consciousness. 3Tf%^ —is f. and n. — mark the propriety 

of the wordj that has just appeared, not yet brightly shining, 
—notice the force of the pro. p.—being left ( and not 
entirely yet ). —the aff, ^^g is added in the 

sense of ‘a little less than, almost equal to.' It denotes equality 
with a degree of inferiority. 

—for derivation see com.; the gods are supposed to en¬ 
joy perpetual youth. According to some pl. ( fgnfrfT 
ten repeated thrice. Malli. on Kum. III. 1. ) is a name for the 
gods taken collectively. Some add sgfg^r to tho above, but it 
is simply a makeshift to make the number exactly thirty-three. 
gi 7 gpgrg Lit. one who spreads evil reports about another; hence 
an enemy, an opponent. ^cTT^T: wretched, because of their 
vile or frustrated hopes. 

P. 15, f% &c.—by putting this question in Urvas'i's 

mouth the poet makes an occasion to bring Puru'ravas promi¬ 
nently to her notice, —Prabhkva is the superhuman 

or divine power with which all the inhabitants of heaven are 
endowed, in a more or less degree and which enables them to 
know things outside tho reach of the senses, create any thing 
at plasure ( c/. in/ra. p. 47.) &c. — 

mark the difference between and An instance of 

condensed style. Here all that can be said in praise of the king 
is summed up in the two epithets gff^go and Notice how 

the hero is introduced to the heroine, and compare this with the 

2 
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scene of S'akuntala’s first meeting with Dushyanta, and our 
remarks thereon. In both the heroes are introduced in their 
character of ‘a benefactor and protector/ but the occasions are 
different. 

—for grammatical cons, see note on p. 10 

UrYas'i thinks herself compensated for the outrage as she got 
an opportunity to see the king. This suggests Urvas'i^s ahki- 
lasha for the king as the word suggests that of Pururavas 

for the heroine. So the poet casts the htja ( seed ) of the plot 
here. See com. 

P. 1C. —this IjOc. of is used as an adverb in the 

sense of ^it is but proper that.’ I’fH' 

Oonsidoring Urvas'l^s superior charms it was no wonder that 
rather ( corrects or modifies a previous state¬ 
ment ). —an offspring. 

—stanza quoted in the K. P. as an instance of the 
) and in the B. K. as an instance of 
^nrr'TTH—used in the secondary sense of a creator or 
progenitor. the reading in the K. P. and B. R. is 

but symmetry (with and requires 

our reading. Besides the inoon is not generally described as ^an 
imparter of lovely complexion’ but as ‘a possessor of lovely 
splendour/ It is also more poetical to suggest by implication 
his ^ question accompanied by a doubt or 

some uncertainty. 

Borived as l i Or accord 

ing to the rhetoricians, the rising of love and wdth 3tT to 
take 1 

—Vasanta is pre-eminently the season of flowers, the 
blooming of which prominently suggests the idea of budding 
youth, cf. n 

Oha. 1. 19. —Here the no doubt refers to the 

body as well as to the mind. Notice Mr. Pandit’s note here,^ 
which is quite out of place if not totally absurd. The king must 

^ It is apparent that in Klllidasa’a time tlie study of the Veda (/. e. 
probably the learning it by rote) was not regarded as any more edify¬ 
ing to the mind or the body than it is at present. At the present day 
the numerous BrUhmanas who spend their lives in learning by rote and 
afterwards repeating the Vedic text are not credited with much 
intelligence or much appreciation of beauty, and are spoken of as 
contemptuously (?) as the king speaks of Narayapa. S. P. Pandit. 
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not be understood to mean seriously what he says here as a lorer. 

5 "3 hke is often compounded with and its doriya- 
tives in the sense of ‘^how possibly, indeed,’ &c, 
or jnN d'f: (irregularly formed). gr%;—The commentators of 
K. r. understand by this or the creator; see com. But the 
context does not justify this meaning. At any rate that is 
not the meaning of the poet who acknowledges the omnipotence 
of Brahma elsewhere ( see S'ak.. quoted in the com. ). The 
impropriety of the meaning also becomes palpable when we 
remember that Brabmd is the creator of the moon &c. whom 
the p:)ot supposes to bo possibly the authors of UrvasT’s 
being. With the idea here comp, cffqr; 

wr: Mai. Mad. 1. 24. 

P.17. —(1) Who has delircred U3 from danger , 

(2) who asked them ( her friends ) not to bo afraid or promised 
them safety. From their deliyorance by the king, Ohitralekh,^, 
concludes that he must hayo got information of the outrage 
from her friends and that he must, therefore, be knowing where 
they then were. See also com, 

^S^rby Pan. II. 1. 57. This is used in 
the Inst. sing, in the sense of ^accidentally’. 3T^?i.q3fr:-so Bushya- 
nta calls B'akuntala B'ak. III. (p. 70). 

making this general remark the king betrays his feelings, 

— Whose friendship is never wet with affection (ueyer 
dry). — V, I, though better contrasting with 

and is less poetical. 3Tqr^r4—(fr. f can. with 3Tq to hide 
or exclude) like ^q^TKcT ai^d is used like ^aparty 

aside' in English. It is a stage direction opp, to iT^RT^, used 
when a character turns aside and says something to a particular 
character only, ( I 3 ). 

3Tf^T!srT^ lit. fit to be spoken by a nobly born person-, polite, cour¬ 
teous; c/aTH^TcT Sak. VI. 

Wgt I 3?^qqT I 

Buk. The notion that the moon is the source of nectar may 
be duo, as roraaxked by Mr. Pandit^ to the identification of the 
moon with Soma, the favourite drink of the gods, but more 
probably it may have been suggested by the cooling and gladden¬ 
ing influence of the moon-light; cf, the expressions 3Tf?T' 

&c. 

P. IB. ST?^m?ro—-goes with and ^ and is appropriate 
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with but not so much with as that idea is expressed by 
So the other reading (wherein qualides 

also ) which indicates their seems to be better, 

o—when there is an eclipse of the moon, then too, people 
get on some eminence whence they can get a better eight of her 
as she is cleared up. —fr. + aT'T. ^ 1 % lit. something 

passing by or over, making its influence felt; hence a universal 
or a crushing calamity; or a portentous natural phenomenon. 
Cf, Rag, II. 48; X. 5; Kum. II. 32; IV. 46, Here an eclipse. 

&c.—Urvas'i wishing to give Ohitralekhd an idea of 
her own state of mind as regards the king, replies in words, 
which apply equally to the king and to her friends. >Sbe means 
why, I see them. They are &c. The king says &c., 

Chi. tells her to mark them. Urvas'i apparently improves upon 
the king’s statement and says ( ^ 

5 :^: &c. This speech has the intended effect on Ohitralekhd. 
The reading Mrarfr ) 

though simpler is not so forcible as to load Ohitra. to eagerly 
ask the question 3TT% its is also less poetical as it directly 
expresses Urvas'i’a feelings. 

fr. ^ to sound, with STl-f vrft; meaning or 
intention; so means ^meaningly, with intention to know.’ 

—The Hindu astronomers divide the heavens 
into 27 divisions each called after a particular constellation. 
These are poetically represented as the twenty seven daughters 
of Daksha and wives of the moon. The constellations Ohitra 
and Vis'akh^ shine brightly in the summer season, and next to 
Rohiiii, one or the other of them is represented as being in 
association with the moon. Cf. 

Rag. I. 46, ^T:(TTfmTiTgf#% 8 'ak. III. Possibly in 

fgfrftqT there is a reference to Ohitra, which is less prominent 
when the moon rises with Vis'akha, fq^TF^ is probably a cor¬ 
ruption of as like constellation consists of two stars. 

?fgrrrft?Tr—may be taken predicatively in which case 3Tqi^^?Fo 
should better have been ; or adjectively 

&o. 

P. 1 ^. IF(T—expresses delight. yiJtqiT®-bere by we are 
to understand a Round and plump hips constitute a 
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mark of beauty iu the case of females, according to Indian 
esthetics. —in erotic poetry, standing of the hair 

on end is considered to be first sign of lovo. See com. 

STIfR’ef reject the reading 3T|^f^rr*TiTr^^^ as mean^ 

ingless', see com., where its impropriety is fully discussed. Love 
is often compared to a tree the seed of which is sown when the 
parties meet, which sprouts up when they come in closer con¬ 
tact with each other, bears its blossoms when there is a con¬ 
fession of love from both sides and bears the wished-for fruit 
when the lovers are finally united. Cf^ rTiiTrW^ 

I 

—because she was thrown against the king by the 

jolting. 

P, 20, —lit. to imbue the mind with a good idea 

about another; hence to honour or respect, to greet. 

^ highly poetical line. Here the sorrow-striken 
friends are compared to creepers, which, before the advent of 
spring, are llowerlees and therefore gloomy-looking, as it were, 
aud Urvaa'i to the refreshing influence of the vernal season 
investing them with freshness and beauty, 

—properly instrumental of (fr. to order, to 

rule; that which ordains or rules; fate, hence good of favourable 
fate )—is used like a particle in tho sense of “All hail, I am 
glad that^^ &c.; when used with the root fvj it means ‘congra¬ 
tulate one upon^; the person congratulated upon being put in the 
Nom. case and the matter of congratulation in the instrumental, 
See A. G. ^ 283 (a), — adv, lit. pressingly. 

SR'Fqr^lrTn^—lit. for a hundred Kalpas] hence for many, many 
years. Kalpas is the period of the duration of creation, equal to 
a day of Brahm^ and to 1000 cycles of the four ages. 
r%%—because, as the regent of tho East, Indra has his resi- 
denoe In that quarter, and Ghitraratha comes with a commission 
from him, 

fTfrrr —The chariots meant are those of the army of 

the Gandharras. Ghitraratha, however, on hearing of Urvas'i^s 
rescue comes alone, descending from his chariot, to greet 
Pur^ravas. 

P. 21. scrrsftsRT gold—(3Tr^> ). 

1. A. to protect) (| 1. P. to purify), or ?Tffr (ft to cut) ffft 
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3T^^fr—particle expressing sudden surprise or wonder. 

—King of the Giandharvas. According to B4pabhatta, 
be was one of tbe 16 sons of Kas'yapa by his wife Muni. Bee 
KAcl p. 218 . 

(1) the greatness of prowess*, (2) with the 
prowess of Vikrama. Doubtless the play on the word is inton- 
tionai. Here as in &o. ( see next page ) the poet 

moans to convey a compliment to his patron Vikramdditya, 
before whom the play was probably exhibited. 

RTOl'?—the king was no stranger to svarga^ but was on 
familiar terms with its principal residents. — 

touching each other’s hand seems to have been, in ancient 
times, one of the modes of expressing joy when two friends met; 
see com. After this some road ^rSrrr—I 
—the name is variously dorived-j cf. Bhd. Dik.— 

i ^?rfrr 

rT ^riT ii i ?fcT i 

l Narada is a divine sage 
of great celebrity. Though reckoned as one of the ten Prajapatis 
the mind-born sons of Brahmd^ he took no part in the work of 
creation. IJo is represented as always wandering, vina iii hand 
(which instrument he is said to liavo invented)^ chanting praises 
of Clod, from world to world and acting as a universal messen¬ 
ger or bearer of news from the gods to men and from men to 
the gods. Ho is further known as one of the best devotees of 
Vishnu (a )] see note on the word, B'ak, VI. p. 180, 

See also infra, Act V. 

—name of Jndra. :^Tct or rather ^TcT 

as it is a fiityasamasa being a Indra is so called 
because according to the Puranas he attained his position by 
performing a hundred Horse-sacrifices-a position which for that 
reason is open to other?. See sxipra note on P- for 

the Vedic sense, see note on p. 10, 

gflRRlfr bards, celestial panegyrists, 
"The charaiias are still a class in Gujerath, who go about sing¬ 
ing eulogistic songs, like their brother caste^ the Bharotyas or 
Bhats” S. P. Pandit. a connect¬ 
ed account; ^ narration of a connected ac¬ 

count; hence panegyric in verse (like the Marathi povada) loudly 
chanted. According to some it has its technical meaning here 
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viz, a eulogistic poem beginning with ?ome such word as 
embolliftbod with alliterations^ containing the eight oases and 
composed in tho Malini or some such metre-, see com, e/1 I^ag. 
IV. 78, —having presented; to place in the front, to 

present; cf, S'ak IV. i p. 112 

—According to lYin, (VI. 4. 128) and the later gramma¬ 
rians this is derived like notes to p, 11 ), the ?! being 

irregularly substituted for It ir, however, a rt gular Vedic 
word,/r. rrq a gift, a present of wealthy Indra lieing tho god of 
munificence. 

P, 22. BTf^^PT—mark tlie force of sifcf- given once for all 
(never to ho taken back). Cf. Rag. XI. 48, Lord of 

gods. In the Vedic literature, Marut is the name of a certain 
class of gods—the storm-gods—who accompany Iiidra, assist 
him in his warfare with tho demons (the clouds, or darfjness). 

fj*. with (3^ ^R) the 

act of being pouted uji, bang pufied up with pride ; hence 
pride, haughtiness mi] For this sense of 

;3-fc^ comp, &c. Mv. II. 22. Rag. IV. 70. 

XVII., 43. liumility, modesty. 67. with this ‘ Modesty 

is tho handmaid of heroism.’ —this is also supposed 

to contain a covert compliment to king Vikramaklitya. — 

mark the king’s modesty. lie does not call Indra hut 

his master. 

P, 23. stago direction is used when a 

character turning aside says something to a particular individual 
excluding others by the hand^ with its fingers except tho thumb 
and the one near the little finger extended so as to resemble 
three banners. Seo com. &o.—a very polite way 

of saying ‘she begs Your Majesty’s leave to return to heaven.’ 

5 »Tf^?frTr—This is the usual formal way of saying ‘good 
bye’. It is reprehensible to the Hindu ideas to say simply 
In the present case, however, the king might be sup¬ 
posed politely to express his hope that the nymphs would see 
him again. 

—This is a mere device to give the heroine an oppor¬ 
tunity to indicate her love; cf. the similar scene in S'ak. 
H, 12, Bee com, — a necklace of pearls &c. consisting 

of one string only and of great length, 

P. 24. f#&c. —Obitra., of course, is joking. She knows that 
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Urvati'i is in love with the king, —indicates something 

about to be done, contrary to that to which things were tending 
before.’ K. T. Tolang (notes on the Mud. p, 196), who quotes 
Ihighav/s com. on S'ak^ in support of this meaning-‘i1^f^^l% 
Rqiq- ffcT l' W &c.—Urvas'i means 

construe these your words into a promise to interest yourself 
in my affair.’^ 

^R?r—cf an Acc. Tat. —'‘having eyes with 

beautiful (or long) outer corners, A better interpretation, how¬ 
ever, would be, witli the eyes turned towards the corners, 

1, e, casting side-looks/^ A. Die.; or having love-inspiring eyes. 
Bee. com. 

—Ihe word ^foi is used to distinguish it from Hhe 
sea of milk &c.^ —a missile presided over by Vdyu. 

3 T^/r. to throw, is something that is thrown, as an arrow, 
and is thus distinguished from an instrument for cutting 
or killing, as a sword. It was a simple arrow discharged with 
an accompanying mantra or charm which endowed it with 
powers corresponding to those of the deity to whom the charm 
was addrssed. Such an arrow had the power of hitting an 
unseen mark ( cf, S'ak. 28 ), returning to the person dis¬ 
charging it &c. 

Xotc: —That wonders like these, which were once regarded 
as the idle creations of the poet's brain or superstition, can be 
achieved by means of the strongly developed will-power is now 
shown to be more than possible by the modern discovery of 
the laws of animal magnetism, and the bidden potentialities of 
the human mind.. See notes on Mkl. Mad. V. 2, 

—implies hugeness of the arrow. We learn from the 
Mah, Bhkr. that the arrows discharged by Bhisma and some 
other warriors were as big as the yoke of a carriage. 
^r^cflfcT the h dropped by ^g?[gr Vart. on P4n, III. 

2. 48. —a large hole or burrow, g 3??! or 

/r. to piece or bore-f 

P. 25. 5 —expresses surprise, often agreeable; but cf 

g ’isg trfwq^rftn Sak. v. p. 120. 

means strong attachment, firm adherence. 1. 

is not so forcible. ?T«1T (Bhdnu. 

D.) thoughtlessly; hence forcibly, violently. It is more probably 
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derived frem being changed to h ; ef. 

—the middle stride of her father Ndrdyana (here considered 
identical with V6mana) i. e, the sky. Kalidasa is very fond of 
using such periphrastic termS; cf, Rag. XIII. 

1. There is an allusion here to the V^mana incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

When the demon Bali grew oppressive and insolent, Vishnu 
at the request of the gods^ appeared on earth as the son of 
Kas'yapa and Aditi in a dwarOsh form. Assuming the character 
of a mendicant he went to the demon and begged^ as a boon^ as 
much land as he could cover with three steps. This being grant¬ 
ed the apparent dwarf assumed immense proportions^ covered 
with one step the earth;, with the second the sky and planting 
the third step on Balias head pressed him down with all his 
legions to Pjitdla. Pleased with the demon’s devotion and 
generosity of heart, Vishnu conferred on him the sovereignty of 
the nether world and himself remained therein his dwarfish form 
as a guardian at the gate of his palace. The story is an old one 
and given in Rgveda I. 22. 16-20. Some think that Vishnu in 
this hymn is identical with the sun-god who is poetically des¬ 
cribed as traversing the universe in three strides ( which repre¬ 
sent his positions in space) the first being his rise on the horizon 
the second his ascending to the highest part of heaven (the zenith: 

p. 31) and the third his setting in the west 
when he appears to rest for a moment on the Western horizon. 

^l the afp. ^ being added in 
this sense by the Ganasiitra, V. 2. 100, 

—This corresponds to ) as gathered from the 

context. Other comparisons are clear. This si. introduces the 
bija or subject matter of the next Act as required by the rules 
of Dramaturgy. See 11. 2. &c.- see also com. and 

introduction sec. 1. 


ACT II. 


P. 27. —The humorous companion and canfidant of 

the hero of a dramatic piece. His chief business is to stir laugh¬ 
ter by his quaint dress, sallies of wit, his crooked form &o., and 
to help the hero in his love-intrigues, 
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( tihe third object of human pursuit) ( assisting 

ici) I K^lt, on 8'ak. Hi is a great deal more than 

the buffoon of western dramas. To translate the term by 
^buffoon' is therefore to degrade it. He is not also a mere 
parasite. See com. 

fr fr &c.—expresses surprise. The repetition shows the 
Vidushaka's joy. He is flattered by the king’s haring confided 
his secret to him. Rang, reads see com, f^»r=5r- 

—a Brahman a invited to dinner, q’^rrrvf—Delicious, rich 
food, v, 1 .— is not a good reading as it requires 

much straining to suit the context. It simply means Vholly 
in the power of an invitation'*, and then has the meaning as 
signed to it in the com. — hahitmlh/ breaking. This is 

not the present p. of 0. P. formed by the affix. 
i. <\ ) but Jirdanfa formed with jffJT ( ) denoting 

habit by III. 2, 129. Cf^ 

Bh. Nit. 12. This is preferable to the reading 
which does not denote habit. —a crowded place. See 

note on ^JTf^Tot S'ak. V. p. 12^^ —^[4 Jogal businoss, 

settlement of disputes ( cf, Siik. VI. Mrch. 

IX. ): 3Tf^7T —^ seatj tile throne sitting on which a king hears 
complaints and dispenses justic. This is also called 
(S'ak. VI. Uttar. I. ) and ( Rdg. VIII. 18 ). 

—The word strikingly suggests th) scene presented by 
a court of law whore the tide of people is ever swelling. 

The palace was so called probably because it 
resembled in shape a balloon or cclertial car. CJ\ 
the name of Dushyauta's palace, S'ak. VJ. and our note 
thereon. has reference, says Mr. Pandit, to the 

necessarily small size of the stage on which he could only walk 
about to show that he proceeded to the palace. 

P 28. .so is the chief queen who has undergone con¬ 
secration with the king addressed in dramas, —wench t 

A middle class female servant is thus to be addressed; while a 
low character is to bo addressed as see com. —Di^. 

son of the venerable ( father-indaw); the husband is to be so 
addressed in a play. —RR- ^ little ( wanting in com¬ 

mon sense ) man^ name of the Vidushaka. 53r€5K‘®^r—Bit. that 
in which the neck is raised in eager expectation; hence an 
ardent longing. Here it has a technical meaning, a longing 
caused by love attended by a degree of inattention to the usual 
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pureuits. See com. —A contemptuous term for a 

Br&hmapa. one who belongs to the 

Brdhmaua class (but does not possess any of the qualifications). 

— Cf. to over-reach. 3Trff‘3Tf^-^^T means to lay out 
a scheme or a fabrication ( ) iii order to deceive, 

or (a half 

man). The Yid. is often represented to bo as ugly as a monkey. 

A. 29, originally a noun; c/. Fff^?TJTcTr; ^ 

Rag. II. 48- V, 17. Now used as an indec. with the Dative. 
—singing with music and dancing*, ify^ ^ 

—Dut of respect for the queen the Vid. 
speaks of her message as a command. It properly moans ^what 
does Her Majesty say V The verbs arr^fq^ and are re¬ 

spectively used without any idea of actual command or request 
when a person of higher rank addresses or says something to 
one of lower rank and vice verm, 

^CTr/% &c.—These arc not the actual words of the queen 
but an invention of the cunning maid, —Mark the force 

of the word. She wishos thereby to appeal to Vid.^s nobler 
feelings. or qffrq Lit. going against 

the bank or current; ( opp. )j for a similar transition of 

meaning comp, the words qffl'T. 

3TT^ &c. —Another trick of Nip.; —shows the 

king^s ;3';?pr[^—one of the thirty three accessory feelings—and 
his consequent (blundering in names). Cf, S'ak. VI. o. 

L. 30. f%gr^;=5r^—implies the great effort the Vid. 
was obliged to make to curb his babbling propensity, 

—A part of the Vidushaka’s office being to keep tho king in 
good humour by driving away his melancholy &c. by the exercise 
of his wit. giTr^f^OT^r—^^TFUt mirage; an optical il¬ 

lusion caused by an unequal refraction of light. In deserts it as¬ 
sumes the appearance of a lake &c. It is so called because the 
deer are decoyed by this watery appearance which they pursue 
with all their might without ever reaching it. Hence; the 
pursuit of an illusory or unattainable object. The other read- 
iiig &c. see. ft. note) is impolite. 

P. 31. Lit, one singing in different talas- hence 

one paying more attention to musical measure of time than to 
melody and cadence; a sort of poetical warder or bard whose 
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duty it was to announce fixed periods of the day, to awaken 
princes at dawn with music and song, &c. In his songs he 
sometimes referred to his master’s excellences or exploits; at 
others he sang the glories of his ancestors in order to encourage 
him. Some read^cTrf%^:; the pi. is not necessary as gene¬ 
rally one and sometimes two Vaitdlikas are mentioned in plays. 
The pi. in the following si. is to be explained by supposing 
the bard to refer to his class like the Sutradhara reciting the 
Ndndi who also sometimes refers to the band of actors by 
using the word 

—Double meaning,—(1) extending to all classes of 
men; (2) reaching all the worlds. rnSflff^ (I) impulses or 
tendencies (under the influence of tamas)\ or cfrp. qTq'HT fT%’ 
conduct chiefly influenced by the quality of darkness (one of the 
three qualities constituents of the Maya of the Vedantins and 
Pradhdiia of the Sankbyas); (2) the preyalence or spread of 
darkness. The idea of (1) is expanded in S'ak. V. 8.— 

I For 

the second sense comp. Meg. si^^TT: I 

jffff if:—is equivalent to The p. p. p. of used in the 

sense of the present tense is constructed with the Gen. 

TT-q".— This^ that is now in the sky. This does not refer to the 
mid-day sun, as some suppose. For it is clear from the words 
of the king at the end of this Act. ( p. 63. ) that 

it is 12 A, M, at the close of the Act; and the events related 
hereafter can be reasonably supposed to require the space of 
three hoursj so that it is the commencement of the second 
watch of the day (about 9 A. M.) that the bard now announces. 
The business time of the king is from 6. a. m. to 9 a. m. See 
below, note on According to others the time extends 

to 12 a. m. see com.; but then the king has power to rise earlier 
from his judgment seat. The reading for i^qhas no propriety. 

Hrit—See com,; on this Wilson says :— 

From the Dasa Kinndra it appears that the day and night was each 
divided into eight portions, corresponding accordingly to one hour and 
a half, and they are thus disposed of; Day: first portion-the king being 
dressed is to audit bis accounts; second—he is to pronounce judgment 
in suits appealed to him; third—he is to breakfast; fourth—he is to 
receive and make presents; fifth to discuss political puestions with his 
ministers and councillors; sixth-he is, as stated in the drama, his own 
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)iiji8ter, aeventli-ho is to roviovv the troops; ei^ht-he holds ii military 
council. Night; iirst portion—the king is to recoivo the reports of his 
spies and envoys; second—he sups or dines; third—ho retires to rest 
after the i^erusal of some sacred work; the fourth and fifth portions 
or three hours arc allowed for sleep; in the sixth—ho must rise and 
purify himself: in tlie seventh—he holds a private consultation with 
his ministers, and furnishes tlic oITjcers of government with instruc- 
tions; and the cightli~-iH appropriated to the Purohtl or priest, tlie 
Brahmunas and religious ceremonies, after which tlie business of the 
day is resumed. 

the sixth portion the king is the master of 
his time. See com. The other reading does not bring out this 
sense. C/. S'ak. V. 5. 

—Listening; not certainly to the strain poured forth 
by the Valtalika but to tlie commotion attendant upon the king's 
rising from the judgment seat, —For the definition^ 

see com. and introduotion, p. p. 3-4. 

3T^^r —so called from the 

Mahara ( a sea-monster ) subdued by him and represented on 
hiri banner. Notice the propriety of the word* *By the mention 
of this title his invincibloness is indicated,' This explains the 
of his arrows. 

r. 33. —Poor, helpless. properly means an 

ascetic^ and as an ascetic is necessarily a poor man depending 
upon others in every respect, it secondarily means ‘one neoding 
help, deserving pity;' or ffqn may mean ‘distress ( 3T^ ) 

one in distress and deserving help.' —Anything deposited 

in trust without a seal ( an open deposit— 

Mitilk. on Yaj. II. 67). —boo note on p. 28. 

Mai. Mad. I. 14. 

—thoughtlessly; fr. term. a kitchen; 

Had it not been for a technicality of grammar ( for 
by 3T^TWT^’ Pan. V. 4, 94, has an a? added to its final 
when at the end of a Tat. comp. ), we should have taken this 
as a Bah., as Swjimi, a commentator on Amara, actually does. 
.Bh4nuji Dikshit, therefore, remarks ar^ 3T?rm 3‘cr^ot ( *. <?. of 
food) properly means ‘food’ from ar^ to breathe, 

it also means a cart.; comp, the cognate word in Latin 
on?is a cartload, a burden, 

P' 34. — vir.. (1) to be masticated and then 

3 
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eaten; (2) to be oaten or swallowed without being chewed; 
(^^0 licked; (4) to be sucked and (5) gq- to be 

drunk. —fr. ^ with arf^ and arg to collect together 

as materials for food. &c.—some read which makes 

the construction simple, but is more idiomatic. The use 
, of as a predicative word with an inf. to which it gives a 
passive force is common enough. Cf, ‘qg f|- qurqgql qf ^T^qg^i- 
fijig wf'rm’ MAI. I.I1. 22; ‘:|T?!rniTOT%g S'ak III. 5, the 

com. on it and our note ad loc. Bee A. 0. ^ 178-180. 

qg &c.—Vid, means to say that if the lady Urvas'i has seen 
him she must have been captivated by his beauty as he was by 
hers and that there must bo a corresponding longing on her 
part for him which may soon lead to the union of both. 

—Mark the king's modesty. IJe means that he 
is (juitc unworthy of that princess of celestial beauties. Of, 
the similar passage in S'ak. quoted in the com, &c. 

/.—Wilson translates-Weigh is not thus; judge impartially. 
Ranganatha reads 'qijjumrfq cT^qf Extra¬ 

ordinary is the predilection shown by faultless beauty towards 
her.' But this is not so forcible as our reading, and is but too 
plain to rouse the curiosity of Vid. RrqrqrTqr—Hke myself in 
ugliness or deformity. The reading ^q^qqqi has been abandoned 
in this Ed. and fgo adopted in its place ( correct the trans. 
accordingly ), and for the following reasons:—(1) Vid. says 
&C,; so if he were to speak of himself as aq^o in beauty 
he would be contradicting himself as ho would beherf^o in 
that case. (2) Kali.'s Vid. is conscious of the fact that he 
is ugly and deformed both, bodily and mentally and makes 
no attempt to conceal it. Thus Vid. here himself says further 
on ( Act V. ) that he looks like a monkey ( qg 

I ). Of. also qqiTq #'^5f%=Tr I S'ak. 

VI. and qrg ^ qi^ l MAI. IV. 

35. siitQnaarily; or better still, <as a whole, 

collectively.' This is opposed to qcqgqg &c, 

&c.—Ornaments beautify other girls-inferior boau- 
ties-but this one herself sets off ornaments, !TOTqqf%q here 
means the decorations themselves. Not that the decorations 
deck her person but the gracefulness of her person adds beauty 
to the decorations. 3*qqrq—qfqpqqifr’^q qfq:?-: q^T^: things 
which are well known as preeminently possessing the common 
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attribute (constituting an ^qrrr), standard of comparison, 
ifR^—a counter standard of comparison. If a comparison would 
be instituted between her face &c. and the known standards of 
comparison, such as the moon &c. their relation would be re¬ 
versed. This idea is expanded by the poet in his description 
of another paragon of beauty. Of, Kum. I. 41, 43-48. 

The poet's power or description is seen in the different ways 
in which he describes perfect beauty. Cf. his description of 

I PTmcTf 

oTT II and of S'akuntala B'ak. II. 9. 

—mark the double entendre (1). heavenly lore ». e, love 
for a heavenly being (Urvas'i); (2) heavenly water. — 

Vid. implies by this the king's indifference to the queen. ^fcT^ 
fr. to beg; the is said to drink no other water than 

that dropped from the clouds. Mallinatha (on Rag. V. 17.)say8 
'vjrraTWfw I So it is wholly and solely 

dependent upon a cloud for water. See our note in Bans, on the 
word at p. 106. Rag, 

The Chiltaka is not a fabulous (Tcatiire. It is o ntigruiory bird which is 
seen in the ruiny season and disap]>ears in autumn. It has a shrill but not 
unpleasant note, which is of the same pitch as that of the cuckoo and which 
much resembles the w^ord lor ‘a cloud’ pronounced in the Vocative. Hciue 
the bird is supposed to invoke the clouds fora shower, that it may intercept 
a few drops to quench its thirst. Mr. Pandit in his notes thus describes the 
bird that is seen in Western Irdia-h is a small bird, smaller than ihe small¬ 
est dove, has a long tail and combine.s in itself the black, the yellow and the 
white. It has a long crest on its head, of the shaj^e of a bow with an arrow 
stretched on it which is supposed to jirevent it from bending its head by 
coming opposite the back and thereby to prevent ii from drinking water 
lying on the ground or any water to diink which the beak is to be lowered. 

f%r3r=rfr—a lonely or solitary place; fr. 3T^ 

from which people separate themselves) 4-cT added 

(sometimes lit. a garden for ladies. 

A garden attached to the royal harem so laid out and arranged 
as to secure utmost privacy so that the king may promenade 
there with queens. —A mere formal way of saying 

ffead the way to' Kings and other great personages never go 
out alone but their servants walk before them to clear the way, 
:-Vid. is sorry to soe that he has to act against his own 
wish, viz,^ to dissuade the king from <his pursuit of the mirage.' 

I^. &c,—This remark is in keeping with the Vidu- 

sbaka's duty to minister to the humour of his master, 
suoh a respect he deserved as a gueH^ 
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f? f5f^T^“Here the king refers to the epithet in Vidu- 

shaka^a speech. It ia capable of a double interpretation: (1) 
southerly; (2) polite, soHcitous-to*please ( especially ladies). 
See com. In this latter sense the term is usually applied to 
lorera who, even when they are actually in love with one lady, 
seek to please other aweet-hearta by their pleasantry and solicit* 
ous attention ( ). Vid. uses it in the first sense. But 

the king whose mind is under the full sway of love understands 
it in the other. In the following 81. the wind is described as 
a lover of the kind ( see intro, p. 4 ). 

&;o.—The madhavi also called vanauti ( for both 
Madhu and Vasanta refer to the same season ) is spring-creep¬ 
er which flowers and bears sweet floral juice in summer. The 
Knnda^ otherwise called blossoms in the month of 

Mdgha-two months before spring. This natural phenonioiion 
the poet has clothed in a rich'pootic garb. The ]^dy« is compar¬ 
ed to a lover who has two sweet-hearts, one the Madhavi, young 
still, the other, the Kaundi, grown up and somewhat elder¬ 
ly. Tfe is specially attached to the former but tries to please 
the other by dancing with her. —has two meanings 

—(1) besprinkling i, generating floral nectar. (2) impre- 
gnating. (1) shaking; (2) making her dance. 

—these terms also have double meaning The breeze 
shows ( making the flowers unctuous with honey ) to 
and ( southerliness ) to which simply moves with 

it. in the other case means love ( leading to actual enjoy¬ 
ment). The meaning af sewen is also hinted at, •zffjj—combi¬ 
nation. in both its senses and are the chief quali¬ 

fications of a lover. 

P. 37. —strong or passionate attachment. Vid. 

means that the king should be at least dakshina to the queen 
like Vayu. And the king, indeed proves to be so, ('/. his 
remarkjpfi ^ &c. p. 63 sTrft^-hero used in its 

literal sense of ^against the current^ irnr^RTr 3T1^ 

water which changes its gr to f when pre¬ 
ceded by and a pre])09ition|(by Pan. VI. 3. 37). frq, 

&c, Tf is used ‘certainly.^ The readings i^TFcT^ for 

aiid for are not good. Such a plain state¬ 
ment as is not only unpoetical but superfluous as the 

idea is already expressed in the passage rT^ fee., has no 
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propriety. The king moans that hia seeking peace of mind in 
the garden would be as futile aa the attempt of a man to swim 
against a current when he is being actually borne down by it, 
since every thing in it would tend to excite his passion and so 
make his case worse. 

the 6ve arrows of the God of love, see com, p. 
47. According to others they are ^ I 

T^fTFR These are his flowery arrows. 

Other arrows are also mentioned; I 

^y^rmcrr: n JT?yqxrrr*“The breeze blow¬ 
ing from the south in spring and always associated with it. 
Malaya is a mountain in the south of India known for its sandal 
trees. The breezes blowing from the Malaya mountain are 
poetically supposed to waft the odour of the sandal trees and 
other plants growing on the mountain ( C/. Git. c^fecfcT^^TcJcTT- 
) and thereby ruthlessly to inflame the 
passion of persons smitten with love. Cy. ^^cTf 

it w Bha. ii. 28. 

wf?T?fT 

KM. p. 255. —A kind of mango tree, known for the 

sweet fragrance of its blossoms, so called probably because of its 
being a favourite haunt to lovers ( lit. that which brings to¬ 
gether ). Malaya breezes, mango-sprouts, voice of the cuckoo 
&c. are poetically represented as the exciters of passion ( 
?T^TT% ). 

P, 38. —so called after his body ( 3 T^ ) was burnt to 

ashes by S'iva when he attempted to shoot his dart at that 

Deity. (//. Kum, III. 72. -Accepted ( so as to bo 

one's own property). xfidSTf has a technical meaning. It 
means 'what one receives with the intention of having the pro¬ 
perty in it transferred to himself.' The king means that he re¬ 
ceives the blessing so that he may enjoy the fruit of its fulfil¬ 
ment. Here the king of course shares the belief that the words 
of a Brdhmana ( no matter he is so in name only ) must come 
true* heralding the advent of the spring. 

^r%cT t’srsr ) A kind of 

small red flower. See. com. ^'qfys'—(fr. OT + ) developed or 

grown up by gradual increment. Of, f?r 

S'ak, V. 9. &c.—The first two lines describe youth in 

a concealed state ( or the state immediately preceding 
youth) and the third line the first manifestation of youth. The 
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tlired words ^[iT and may respectirely refer to their 

secondary sense of childhood ( primarily implying scanth 

neas of honey ) feeling of love ( the precursor of youth ) and 
puberty (the first manifestation of youth ). 

I'. —may be a slab set with jewels or a 

marble slab, —lit. one having a lord or a protector*, hence 

secondarily, provided or liirnisbed with. Mark how the original 
sense is quite lost sight of. ^RTgrTT^rTT-same as 
(called in Marathi lifiTTr or ); 3lfn^T=rfI g^f 

It has very beautiful white flowers. 

^^The beauty and fragrance of the flowers of this creeper 
give them a title to all the praises which Kalidasa and Jayadeva 
bestow on them. It is a gigantic and luxuriant climber; but 
when it meets with nothing to grasp, it assumes the form of a 
sturdy tree, the highest branches of which display, however, in 
the air their natural flexibility and inclination to climb^\ Sir 
William Jones* Vol. V. p. 124, as quoted by Sir M. Williams 
in his notes on the S'likuntala. 

—showing one^s respect (fr. wiih to approach 
or move near, to servo): hence the means of or materials for 
showing respect, such as a collection of flowers. — 

expects, is waiting for 6'/ S'ak. p. 157. Here the bower is spoken 
of as though it were a conscious being intentionally making 
preparations to receive the king. 

—Here the vernal creepers are compared to ladies 
beautifully attired and captivating men by their charms. Cf, 
B'kk. VI. p. 157. wfi 

JP* 40, —shows womanly modesty. >jf^~fr. ^ to hold 

fast as to a thing which gives pleasure* hence to be pleased ("/, 
Reg. III. 10 XVI. 82. spoiled by fondling, 

obstinate in will, wayward, hard to please &c 
—added According to Ramayapa 

(BalakAnda Oh. 49), Ahaly^ was the first woman created by 
Brahm4 who gave her to Qotama, Indra who was captivated by 
her enchanting beauty, on one occasion assumed the from of her 
husband in order to deceive her and seduced her in his absence. 
According to another account Ahalya knew the god In disguise 
but in her wantonuess of heart yielded to his desires. When 
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Gotama returned home he was the profligate god running in bis 
disguise and understanding in a moment what had happened 
pronounced a deadful curse upon him, which impressed upon 
his body a thousand orifices afterwards changed into ornament¬ 
al marks resembling eyes, and deprirod him of his virile 
powers, and also caused his wife to bo a stone ( according to 
Padma P. ) for thousands of years until Rama, the son of 
Das'aratha, should release her from that form. 

Such is the Pauraiiika story^ which, however, takes its rise 
from the original Vedic conception being misunderstood in later 
times. Ahalya is the Dawn or Night which gradually disappears 
as the day approaches ( sTgPT ). metaphorically 

spoken of as the wife or sister of the sun who pursues her and 
who is also metaphorically called herjara ( 

VI, 65. 4.); she grows feeble and feeble and finally disappears as 
the sun rises. And Indra is often identified with the sun. Also 
in the Taittiriya Samhita, and the S'atapatha Brahmana which 
comments upon it, Indra is spoken of as the ravisher ( jara ) of 
Ahalya. The allegory is well explained in his Tantravartika^', liy 
Kumdrila Bhatta, a celebrated Mimdrasaka, who makes Indra 
( the sun ) carry away Ahalya (the shades of night). Darkness 
prevailed before the creation; and the Ramayana representing 
Ahalya as the first born daughter of Brahmd evidently refers to 
‘night, or the primeval darkness/ According to some, as Indra 
is the god of rain and Ahalyk moans unploughed land ( ar not4- 
a plough and aff. ) this allegorical story of Indra^s con¬ 
nection with Ahalya may refer to the conversion of cultivable 
land lying untilled into a fertile one by means of rains. 

%^:~The reading is meaningless. According to one account 
( see com, ), the moon was an accomplice of Indra in his seduc¬ 
tion of Ahalya. The Vid. humorously calls Mm a physician pro- 
bably referring to his being the lord of herbs ( ). Ho 

also calls himself a vaidya as he has to cure the king of his love- 
malady. So in the S'ak. the Vid. says-^[jcT 

I p. Id5. these love- 

matters. Njri r ^ f—foolish or stupid ( as proved by the result ). 
Vid. means, as Soma^s advice proved disastrous to Indra, so 
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whatever 1 propose to you serves to augment your agony 
instead of palliating it. I am, therefore, a fool since I proceed 
in a matter in which my efforts have been already futile* This 
is of course slightly sarcastic. Cf. vcf I 

I S;ik. VI. 

&c.—The king says this taking Vidiiah'aka’s remark 
literally. Vid. is flattered by the compliment and says in the 
next speech that he would devise a remedy. 

P. 41. g’JTfnj--properly a term of }^oga- here means 'concen¬ 
tration of the mind on a particular subject/ —a good 

omen, such as the palpitation of the right arm or throbbing of 
the right eye. See notes on III. 9. 

^ —some read hut this reading must be reject¬ 

ed as it involves a fault of poetic composition called 
^f^T. Here the negation being emphatic must have a principal 
position and must not be subordinated by being made a member 
of a Tatpurusha compound ( ). For a fuller explana¬ 
tion of this fault see our note on liag. I. 21, —This parti¬ 

cle is often repeated with each of two assertions in the sense of 
‘on the one hand, on the other hand, though yet/ and expresses 
antithisis. —The powerful (f^) action, sport or play 

of Love viz, the twitcliing that lie felt. For the idea comp, 
^ 8'ak. I. 15. STpff- 

&c.—The king suddenly felt his longing relieved; so 
from the sensation of pleasure ho experienced he fancied that 
the fulfilment of his desire was near, t'/. ^^5 

Wr*JTiT^:^^OTirfTf^: I The pi. may indicate a general 

statement, a feeling such as people experience —or may be 
metri catesa^ as Mr. Pandit remarks. 

—means hero ‘passage^ or 'a path^, traversing along the 
heavenly path or journeying through the air. —definitely 

pointed out. 

fT?r &c.—The allusion is to Ohitralekhd^s speech ^ 

&c. 

P. 42. —p. p. p. of the donom. verb fr. arqf^cT (3T^- 

^ stronger term than 

VTRffT^-let the matter be carefully thought over; t. e, whether it 
is a proper course for you to follow. —just, beforehand i, e, 
before you have actually gone into his presence, when it will be 
too late, & 0 rOj, Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet. Aot.II, 
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lu).—By whose dircrtion found's! thou this place r* 

Rom.—By Jove, who first did prompt me to incpiire, 

He let me counsel and I lent him eyes. 

a hindrance or obstruction-, fr. or and 

3T3T or I to gOf to stand in the way 3T?i!TT^^ m 

3T^ ). Here Urv. refers to a misfortune like that mentioned at 
the beginning of the first Act^—the outrage committed upon 
her by Kes'in. 

P. do. —Here Brhaspati. When moans ‘a father' 

the term signifies Kas'yapa. —because never failing 

in its virtue. Similarly Kali, calls the protective herb of Bharata 
37gnr%cTr S'4k. VII. —The hair-tying-spell. This 

appears to be a charm or charms which they were to repeat as 
they tied their hair. By virtue of the knot thus tied up they 
were rendered proof against all kinds of danger. According to 
foot-note this Vidyil consisted in tying up the hair by means 
of an enchanted thready but tliis does not seem to be intended 
here. This VidyA must not bo confounded with the Tiraskarini 
referred to further on. Soe infra, p. 45. 

&c.—Kfilidusa uses this participle in an active sense; 
ef S ak. V. ft^fcflTR p. 11^. and 

p. 141. Kaghavabhatta explains this as fg^g'et 
by affixing the mat ah aff, by Pan. V. 2. 127. Urvas'i 
was so much engrossed by thoughts about Pururavas that sho 
forgot very thing about the Vidya. 

—The path or region of the Siddhas, The Siddhas 
are a class of semi-divine beings, of great purity and holiness 
and possessed of the eight supernatural faculties ( ), vi:., 

srfnTHT gfiRT 1 giTR: gRTrg 

II To this is sometimes added They are 

supposed to inhabit the region between the earth and the sun. 
According to some their region is between the earth and the 
moon. The region meant here is probably near the Hirnj'llayan 
peaks ( See Kum. I. 5,) 

T. 44. See com.; (f Bag. XlII. 58. 

—The city was mirrored into the mingled waters of the Gan¬ 
ges and Jamuna. The metaphor is suggested by a person's look¬ 
ing into a looking-glass. ‘It is considered as leading to the 
acquisition of religious merit to look into sacred water as in a 
mirror so as to see oneself reflected in it.' Pandit. srRtg’PT— 
The capital of Pururavas, situated according to the poet at the 
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junction of the Ganges and the Jamuna, which afterwards was 
called Prayuga, According to the Hv. it was situated on the 
northern bank of the Ganges in the district of Prayilga ( 

irrr^^TT*. i ^ ii) 

This cannot be the town of the same name situated on the 
(jiodtivari and capital of B'4Hvahana, Proofs—(1) It is clearly 
stated hero as being situated on the Ganges. (2) The king uses 
a simile taken from the junction of the two rivers (11,15); 
the sight, tlierefore, was (juite familiar to him. (3) The king 
and Urvas'i go for sport to the forests of the Ilemakiita ( Act 
IV). it is not likely that they would go to such a distance if 
their capital was on the Godavari. (4) After his return to the 
capital the king takes a bath, on a festival-day at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna, Act V, (5) It was the 
capital of the Lunar dynasty of kings whose territory lay to the 
west of the Jamuna find the Doab and who do not seem to have 
possessed anything as far south as the Godavari. 

—crest jewel;—implies both its uncommon beauty 
and position towards one end of the city. Mr. Pandit thinks 
the ornament referred to here is the modern miida, but tliat 
does not seem to be possilde. 

—53y comparing the king to tho moon and Urv. 
to moon-light and suggesting thereby their invariable connec¬ 
tion ( c/ Kura. IV. 33 ), Ohitralekhk 

implies a corresponding eagerness on the part of the king to 
see Urvasi. The idea here is that the Moon rises first and 
moon-light follows, however short may be the interval between 
tlie two acta —Kor derivation, see com. f&iT?* 

—Because Urvas'i now sees him with tho eyes of love, 

P. 4b. —A Vidya or charm by which the celestial 

beings ( demons included) could render themselves invisible to 
any one. To remove the P. bl) means 

to withdraw the spoil or to undo its effect by repeating a 
counter-charm or so. The tiraskarini could act even on others; 
e/. S'ak. VI. p. 179, where M4tali is described as proud of this 
art. -Though herself invisible she is able to see 

others; she is also visible to the audience though invisible to 
tho king and Vid. 

* Being visible to the audience and invisible to the individuals 
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on the atago is a contrivance familiar to the plays of various pe- 
oplo, especially our own, as the ghost of Ilamlet, that of Banquo, 
Ariel in the Tempest, and Angino in the Virgin Martyr, who 
repeatedly enter invisible. The wardrobe of some of our old Oo- 
medians comprised a robe to walk invisible, which Gifford sup¬ 
poses was a dress of light gauzy texture. Something of the kind 
is used here apparently^ as the stage directions are ^covered 
with a veil\ and ^throwing aside the veil. Wilson. Of course 
this remark applies to the actors^ dresses and not to the Vidya. 

—For he does not hear the words of Vid.; so deeply 
is he engrossed in thinking of Urvaa'i. 

^Tr^ITr?t —Flatters or boasts of herself ( by holding 

aloof or remaining inaccessible ), In this sense, however, the 
verb. is more often used intransitively^ besides 

rather refers to words than to feelings and so the reading 

for which means ‘makes her life fruitful* appears 

better and should be preferred. —Oiiitra. means 

that Urv. can know the woman by exercising her superhuman 
power. Not to do it is to show oneself as helpless as a mortal 
who cannot do it. 

40. &c.—Sec com. Nothing is more i:)ainfiil to a 

woman than the existence of a rival wife, &c.—Do not I 

say, donH you hear &c. is so used to call the attention of a 
person to something already referred to. —(/. the cognate 

words sopor (L.) sleep, schlefcn (Gcr.). 3?Rfrf^— 

^fi^: delineation of a likeness, a picture. The two expedients 
mentioned here are those usually resorted to by lovers to dispel 
their longing. —Of low magnanimity, ungenerous ( in 

that it entertained unwortliy thoughts about Pur. ) or void of 
courage ( fr, p. p. of abandoned, destitute, and ^ 3 ?^ ), 
lit. existence; and as existence is co-extonsivo with 
life it means life, spirit, power of endurance (fee. 

come near to (the desired object), not 

leading to tho desired end, impracticable, impossible. — 
The two negatives form an emphatic affirmative, — 

Notice the grammatical anomaly. Syntactically becomes 

the subject which is absurd. We must therefore take it as 
equivalent to with the additional force of the indec. 

participle. r, /. is against the context; it goes against 

the king’s For tho idea r/. m*TTfgr^ ST'ir^Tff'mt 
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^ &o.; jrft?Tr»r; ^«T5'T^*rcm^rqTr% 

II Meg. II. Oomp. also Sak, VI. 22. 
r. 47. means constant acute pain; fr. to break 

to pieces, grfqr—or perhaps, —After the second altcrna- 

tiyoj the king speaks of Urr. loss familiarly and more politely. 
^Hr^JPT^T^rT^R;—Tho pi. is necessary. It shows how often the 
king thought of her. Oomp. such expressions as 

&o. HiaYn i 

Silk. III. (extra.). —One who has attained his end. This is 
preferable to r. /. which simply moans happy. Cf. 

&c.—S'4k. IV. The king means that his mental 
anguish is too seyere for him to bear and that he would fall a 
yictim to it if he would not obtain his desired object. If then it 
is the object of K.ima thus to kill him let him satisfy his desire. 
?rr^—is emphatic; me whose louging is none the less intense. 

—As already remarked the Prakrita Gen. stands 
for the Datiye; see com. —Because she had none 

natural with her, 

P. 48. 3Tr%fr—Help, help! This is probably a corruption of 
3T^4- ‘prote me here^ and so it is an exclamation used in call¬ 
ing for help in danger. (3^)i 

that which is cast off at certain fixed times- a slough. 

This probably means a few letters hastily scribbled out and not 
a formal letter. &c.—See com. the king does not 

expect such a fortunate thing as his receiving a letter from 
Urv. to happen; and hence his remark. The sense is—whenever 
a person has an ardent desire for a thing there is nothing that 
he does not imagine as happening in fulfilment of it, Cy. 

v. /, S'fik, Vl. lO, —Reading to himself. 

Mark this sense of cau. with ar^. town-bredj 

clever, polite; see com.; cf, 8'ak. V. 

P. 49. —Whose heart—real state of feelings—is not 

known to you. ^TT*!—if at all; I am not in fact. Urvas'i 

moans—if it wore true that I did not care for you even when 
I knew of your love, how is it then that, even before I was 
aware of your real feelings, the Nandana broej'.es and the hea¬ 
venly Parijfita fiowors alike failed to relieve my torment on 
your account ? Your supposition, therefore, is wrong. My 
anguish is even greater than yours. A couch of fiowers, cool 
breezes &o. are the stock remedies of persona sufiering from the 
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pangs of unrequited love. (% with this S'akuntala^s love- 
letterHTf ^ I ^rnfir 

II ^iTOTTrc^TT^m’^: 3T%:~which bear a 
silent testimony to his equally great yearning for you. 

cau. + ^ 5 ? (3T^t) + ^ added It is a 

present of sweetmeats &c. offered to a Brdhmaiia on auspicious 
or festive occasions when he pronounces blessings by reciting 
holy verses. Mr. Pandit reads (^riSTor) and remarks— 
is doubtless a very old corruption, the of the Manithi langu- 
age, of The corruption has been improved back into a 

Sanskrt word ^[ur^ as will be seen from the following clerical 
verse usually repeated by the woman who gives an upayajia^ 
such as is described here i 

^nrr’^r^PTf&l^ — i, c, it is something more than that. 

P. r)3, 3*fri5^—Declaration of love or song, as Mr. Pandit 
takes it. See our note on p, 21, — 

With upturned eyelashes; here stands for —with 

eyes fully staring at it. —With eyes exerting a madden¬ 

ing influence like wine; hence with fascinating or bewitching 
eyes. See com; comp. Shelley quoted by Mr. Vaidya—Wilt 
thou not turn those spirit-heaming eyes and look on me ? 

—Here, now that the king has thus avowed his love. 

—Equally divided between us two; cf. further on si. 16. 

—Autograph. Mark the force of TJrvas'i cannot deny 
it afterwards, &e.—the appearance of the flower is the 

harbinger of the coming fruit. Vid. means that Urvas'i is sure 
to see the king soon. For the idea, cf, our note on &c. 

p. 1^, to be in agreement with, to fail to fulfil ono^s 

promise; hence to deceive &c. ^ fr. to endure, ifcT 
( ^ 55 ;) that can be endured; fit for, becoming, proper. When 
it means enduring, able &c. it is derived as ^ with 3 ;=^ 
added Mark the poePs skill in not bringing forward 

Urv. at once. This serves a double purpose. It shows Urvas'i^s 
modesty and heightens the charm of the meeting. 

P. 51. —Removing the influence of the spell 

of concealment. SFT. Here 'jt is emphatic;//**^ seen 

( and not formerly seen ) in confluence with ; this is preferable 
to It is a comp, gqjqr. 

P. 52. K^lid&sa uses this as an adr. cf. 

^Tgg f r^T 1 S ak. III. 

4 
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^3r%—tho sight of whose face is suspiciousj gentle 
one. —Exceedingly () restless. —Mark that 

this is a stronger term than Cf^ ei^rffT 

Tfi S'ak. III. 15. —3T^ refers to the long¬ 

ing expressed in the first and second lines; or bettor still, 
may moan a ^prayer^ and then refer to Chitralekha^s speech 

?fcf 

iroi^O SMk, quoted in the com, and EAghavabhatta on it. 
Mr. Pandit says ( see com.) W makes it refer to 

the fourth lino. But that does not seem to be a natural mean¬ 
ing. rr^;?r &c.—A general maxim which indirectly expresses a 
request to Chit, that she should try to bring about a union 
between him and Urvas'i. Banganfith roads the 2nd 1. as 

but symmetry requires our reading (3TT^ 
^xdl corresponding to ). The third and fourth 

lines too ho reads differently ( see com. ); but cTT <S5c. 

is too prosaic for Kiilidfisa: an indirect request in the form of a 
is more poetical than one directly expressed. Besides 
what is the propriety of the Loc. ! riiTH e^c.—Mark how 

the poet draws bis similes from every-day-life. 

=2'ffV—go-between, a female messenger convoisant with lore 
matters. See Mai. Mad. III. 15, Mud. III. Jagadhara quotes 
the following as the qualifications of a dull', g?fTT 

I ?^T^lc7^frT {\ 

r. bo. —Suddenly, too unexpectedly. The poet purposely 
mak(.s her remove the tlrasharini that the king may hear her 
reproach of Ohitralekhix. 

—The customary formalities; sec com. Some read 
^adjust your features, compose yourself.' But the context does 
not justify this reading. TTrvas'i has already had time to com¬ 
pose herself. ('hitra. means that Urr. should give up jesting 
and should first salute the king. Mark the growth in the fami¬ 
liarity of the nymphs with the king. They can jest in his 
presence. Further on (p. 80. ) Ohitr, calls the king 

—Indeed, to be sure; or ^I admit that’ &c. See. com. 

the expression of ‘victory to you.’ — 

Bee note on P* —Niiya Samasa. The 

king means—I have indeed got a victory now ( gained my 
object ). For by saluting me with the expression not hitherto 
addressed to any one but your master, the great Indra, you 
Fave accepted me as your lord (and husband). 
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P. 54. —Mark the poet’a genius in calling away 

Urvasi at a time when she moat wished to be in the company 
of her lover and thereby giving variety and interest to the ac¬ 
tion. Comp, the similar scene in S'ak. where S aknntal& ia in- 
directly called away by Gautami— 

S'ak. in. 

—A sage of hom^y antiquity, since even Kdlidasa call? 
him a Muni, 

He is the founder of the science of Music and Dramaturgy. 
His celebrated work is called ‘^the Bharata-Natyas'dstra’, which 
is mainly a metrical composition divided into 38 chapters and 
contains among other particulars precepts and rules about every 
particular regarding dramatic composition. His time or ago 
is generally considered to be later than the sutra period of the 
VedavSj as also the epic ago of Ramfiyana and Mahabhdrata. 
Itia fairly within the Pauranic times, or perhaps at the juno- 
tiou of the Dars'ana or Rationalistic and Paurdnic or early 
Bnihmanic times. The various references cannot take the pre¬ 
sent work ( Niityas'dstra ) beyond the first quarter of tho fourth 
century before Christ/ //. H, Dhruva. The sons of Bharata, 
at the desire of king Nahus'ha who had obtained the temporary 
sovereignty of heaven, brought down the drama to the earth 
from heaven. 

3T5’?[^r«r^‘—Bee introduction, Sec. I. — Ahh^naya 

is of four kinds—3Ttf?r^, 3T?T^ and^lf?^^. The sixth and 

seventh chapters of Bharata^s work deal with the sentiments in 
all their details, and their exhibition, while the next three 
chapters deal with gesticulations of different kinds. 

The Loka'palas are guardians of the eight quarters-, for their 
names see com. 

P. 56. —See note on P. —lit. one 

who seeks the opposite end; hence one who stands in the way 
of. In law this means ‘a defendant^ 

p. 17. Notice that the nasal of the inf. is dropped 

before ane 

P. 56. over which she had mastery. Mark the antithe¬ 
sis between and this. —Drva. was breathing 

very heavily. Her sighs were indicated by the tremor of her 
breasts caused by her heart and palpitating tumultuously. The 
poet has an Utprekshd on this. The king fancies that Urvas'i 
by means of the sighs she heaved forth towards him, fixed m 
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him her heart, the dislocation of which was indicated by the 
throbbing of her breasts. Mr, Pandit substitutes without prop¬ 
riety for For if, as he thinks, the flowers were shaken 
by the motion of her body, they could not hare indicated the 
inward trembling of the heart. 

Wilson quotes from the Rival Queen— 

Alex, (to Statira) My fluttering heart, tumultuous with its bliss* 
Would leap into thy bosom, 

A. vihro^ —fr. ^, Vg to shake, to tremble. 6 /. 

ro/vo, to roll. e, in all matters indiscriminately. 

doing one's biding, executing one^s commands; cIW* 
(afl. 3103 ^) one fit for a servant's work; hence an 
illiterate person, a fool. 

P. fi7. —In any other way ( ) than tmth; untruth¬ 
fully, falsely. —so a queen is to be generally addressed 

by low characters. D. R. II. 10 ; sec also com. 
at//, that the king is in love with Urvas'i, —Because 

the characters were impressed on one side only, efw 
&c.—This shows that even low-class females were taught to 
read and write in those days, 

—Unt objectionable or indecent, fit for a lady to hear. 

arising from, born in a multitude of men; 
hence a report, and generally a bad report, a scandal. Or ^ 
or may mean a family^ something relating to 
family or private matters, a family scandal. 

P. 58. U^cT** an artificial hillock for pleasure, 

fake pleasure 3 ^^; the spring season. Some read 
but our reading is preferable as it explains the epithet 
FRlf%^t? 5 Tqr%:--Bupply OTT#:, K has no 

propriety. If there are hundreds of such amusements the king 
has the option to avail himself of them^ why should he be after 
one of them alone? qpwHf‘Jf^r&c.-Notice Rangan&tha’s reading 
given in the coin. He tries to explain it but his explanation does 
not seem to be satisfactory on account of the unnaturalness of 
the reading itself. The king can appeal to V^yu^s heart and 
rouse his sympathy better by gently reminding him of his love 
for Anjana. —Wife of Vdyu and mother of Mdruti. 

^ 6 he was the daughter of a monkey named Kunjara and wife 
of Kesarin, another monkey. She was in a former birth a celestial 
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nymph by name Pun jakasthali and was born on earth owing to 
a curse. One day while she was seated on the summit of a moun¬ 
tain, her garment was slightly displaced and the God of wind 
being enamoured of her beauty assumed a visible form and asked 
her to yield to his desires. She requested him not to violate 
her chastity to which he consented, hut he told her that she 
would conceive a son equal to himself in strength and lustre by 
virtue of his amorous desire fixed on her and then disappeared. 
In course of time Anjana conceived and brought forth a son 
who was called Miiruti being the son of Manit. 

P. h9. ia hero which has a beautiful 

large white flower with a circular tuft of filaments in the centre. 
This speech of Vid, is connected with his previous speech ^fr 
&c. after uttering which ho must have gone after 
what seemed to him to be a hhurjapatra but which turned out 
to be a peacock’s feather. 

T\ 60. —Vid. evidently plays upon the word 

uttered by the king, isrr^f^^^—How to remedy or mend the 
matter: what suitable reply to make ? —fr. ^ to cut; also 

fr. gT. ^^inc^-^Also fr. f hence an 

earthen wallj and fifr or to break; one who breaks into a 
house, a robber. gr—A particle indicating a question, 

^ &c.—See r. L where probably means ^a 

state paper, a record of ministerial counsel/ —Good 

luck; particularly refers to a man's or woman's getting a good 
wdfe or husband. The queen's speech is ironical. 

—Vid, wants to account for the king's apparent 
incoherent conduct by suggesting that he is so acting under 
the influence of vitiated bile. Sweet things are one of the 
remedies for calming down excessive bile. The remedy suggest, 
ed is in keeping with the VidVshaka's fondness for a good 
dinner. The student should remember that it is near mid-day 
when the queen appears on the scene—a time when a bilious 
attack generally occurs; cf, ^ NTTiTOgl 

I 

P. 61. &c.—A sarcastic remark again. 

&c.—‘This refers to a method of exorcising a ghost 
that has taken possession of a person. A quantity of cooked rice 
mixed with yellow or reddish powder is offered to it with prayer 
and the ghost is then supposed to leave its victim. &c. 
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~B 0 caii 3 e Vidu'shaka^s speech indirectly admitted that the 
king was guilty. —Forcibly. Mark the force of the 

“word. The king does not admit that his conduct was strange 
in any way but sticks to his first plea that he was looking for 
something else. —FortheVoc. ending see com. ^ if. 

—The king calls himself a servant here to please the queen, 
but as a voluptuary he believes women to have a sort of mastery 
over their husbands. (’/. IV. 12. where he says 
%nTcTf &c. The word dasa is as old as the Aryan invasions of 
India recorded in the Veda. See infra note on dasyti p. 120. 

F, 02. prr <S:c.—The queen says that she is not so light¬ 

hearted as not to know the insincerity of his professions and 
that she is justified in disregarding his supplication. But, as 
Mr. Pandit remarks. ^Truc to her character as a Hindu wife, 
she fears that her hauteur exhibited in spurning his prostration 
will cause her to regret her conduct. She means that whatever 
his fault, she ought not to fall short of her ideal of a good wife. 
And wo find in the next Act that the queen does repent. The 
poet’s object here is to exhibit this trait of a Hindu wife.’ Of 
Kanva’s advice to his daughter. 

XTrffq TfH: &c. 8'ak. IV, 18. ^rRT'^^fTrfTc!;—V. L does not pro¬ 
perly form the antithesis required by —which is 

both turbid and rapid. 3rsr^r—Has a double application. 
— viz. that the queen has gone unpacified. 

—Mark the double meaning of this os also of Tfr--(l) 
love (2) water, —(1) alfection; (2) redness of colour. rTl^- 

cf ^ g I 

mi III. 3. 

P. ^>3. —Hang, thinks this should rather be 

I irrlrt’—This speech of the king shows that he is a 
Dakshina Nkyaka. f% &c.—The king hopes that the queen, 

in as much as she has slighted his prostration, will repent and 
ierself seek reconciliation virtually giving her consent to his 
marriage with Urvasi and wishes to hold out. —refers 

to the king’s words 

—This is supposed to be what is called in Marathi 
Tdngdrd which has blood-red flowers in spring with all its green 
leaves dropped away. —Symmetry would require this 

to bo ill the singular number. 
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P. 64. &c.—Mark the grammatical construction. 

Here cau. is treated like a root governing t\vo Accusatives, 
though it is dot directly mentioned in the kfirikd 
com; cf, Malli. on Rag, 

XV. 88. 

When the sage Bharata Lad to go to Indra’’s palace he took 
with him hia pupil Pallara who had to carry his Guru^s seat. 
Rahis took their seats with them wherever they went. If they 
had pupils one of them carried it in his hands. Pallava had 
thus an opportunity to witness the play that was enacted before 
the celestial assembly. Hence it is that Galava asks Pallava 
about the success of the performance, 

r. 65, —Every A'ryan householder is enjoined by 

his religion to maintain the sacred fire in his house, strictly 
protected from pollution. The daily and other ordinary sacri¬ 
fices were offered into this sacred fire. A separate room was 
therefore consecrated to this holy fire which was to be kept 
burning day and night, to avoid defilement. The Fire sanctuary 
therefore, had to be watched, for which purpose G<41ava was 
appointed by the sage. —It appears that the mana¬ 

gement of the play was in the hands of the sage Bharata who, 
therefore, had to giro instructions to the actors and look to 
every thing connected with the play. —Ho knows 

that it was not arrnP^cTT owing to the unpleasant turn the events 
took on account of the curse of the sage &c.; but he does not 
pronounce his definite judgment upon his Guru^s performance. 

—when Lakshmi appeared out of the milky ocean 
that was being churned for Amrta, the gods and the demons 
both wished to have her. Thereupon Indra, seeing the obstacle 
to future churning, proposed that the churning should be car¬ 
ried on till the appearance of Amrta and then Lakshmi, be 
disposed of by Sivayamvara, In the swayamvara Lakshmi, being 
helped by her friend V3.runi, the goddess of Sura produced 
from the churned ocean at about the same time with Lakshmi, 
chose Vishnu. The practice of i^wayamvara or the election of 
her husband by a bride was much in vogue among the Elsha* 
triyas and especially kings in ancient times. When the inten¬ 
ded marriage of a princess was announced the various suitors 
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assembled at the house of her father and she made her choice 
by throwing a garland round the neck of one of them. 

The r eading in the ft. note ( no. 2. ) is altogether wrong as 
it attributes to Urvas'i throughout the play which was 

not the case at all. The reading is also faulty 

as it is inconsistent with what follows. ^4 would also require 
% instead of in the subsequent speech. 

—expresses "reeolloction^ here, —30 called because 

^ loved by Varuiia.' —The eight guardians of the 

world; see com.., cf however Wilson.^' 

P, 06. Loc. Tat,;Malli. onPag. III.49 

who remarks ^ I 3 

ffer fpr FTT3 i B^t the author of the 

Tatviibodhini takes objection even to this and says that this 
must be taken as a Nityasamilsa having no See our 

note on she word, Ptag. Ill, 49, 

'-»Tf%?T5^ro—A remark suggested by the words j%4rjr q[cffT 
which makes ‘speech' the agent of the act. The limbs act under 

* The Lokapalas or guardians of the world arc more properly those 
divinities wlio were ap})ointed by Bruhina upon the creation of the 
world lo act as rulers over the dilVeiont kinds of created things. The 
following is the list as given in the Mah^bliarata, the llarivauiria 
portion. 

Indru, sovereign of the three LokaSj or earth and the regions above 
and below. Soma— of sucnfices, ascetic rites, the lunar and solar os- 
terisniH, Brahmanas, and healing herbs. Daksha—of the Prajdpatis^ 
the patriarchs or first-created, and progenitors of mankind. Varuna— 
of the w aters. Vaiswanara—of the Fitris or manes. Yfiyu—of the 
Gandhart^aSy of unembodied element, of time and sound. Mahadeva 
of the JfdlriSy of the spirits of ill, of kine, of portents and planets, 
of infirmities and diseases, and of ghosts. Vais'ravana—of the 
YaJcchaSy Rdh8ho.saSy GuhyakaSy of wealth and of all precious gems. 
Sesha— of the entire serpent race. Vasuki—of the Nagas or ophite 
tribes of Pdtala. Tukshaka, younger brother of the Adityas —of 
snakes. Parjanya—of oceans, clouds, and rain. Chitraratha—of 
the Ga?idhar‘Da8. Kilinadeva—of the Apsarases, Nandi, the bull of 
Siva — of all quadrupeds, HiranyA-ksha and Hiranyakasipii — of the 
Daityas. Viprachitti—of the Dafiavds. MahAkala—of the Ganas 
or Swap's attendants. Vritra—of the children of Aiidyushay the wife 
of Twashtri. Rahu the son of SinhikiV—of evil portents and prodi¬ 
gies. Sainvatsara—of the divisions of time, from the twinkling of 
an to the period of an age. Suparna—of birds of prey. Goruda— 
of the winged race. Aruna—the brother of Qarucla —was made by 
Indra ruler in the East. Yaraa, the son of Aditya—in the South. 
The son of KAsyapa, ArnburAja—in the West. Pingala, the son of 
Pulastya—in the North. 
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the influence of what is to happen. He means that it was fated 
that Urvas'i should suffer degradation and hence her slip. ?r 
—Here is used ( sense of inquiry 

( indicating eagerness to know the result). Was he not angry 
&c, ? ?Err —Here is She was certainly &c. H 

&c.—Here we need not wonder how the sage could 
punish a mere slip of the tongue with so heavy a punishment. 
For a theatre is something different from the quiet study-room 
of the critic, P. 

and stq^ra. p. 12, W with In 

the sense of forming a union () is atm. by the V art. 

that 

which is extended ( 3f. ) Of, or 

fr, ( 3T ) Vart. on Pdn. III. 1. 140. c-— 

5 ^ a person or individual and 3 [^^-the heart, inmost secret. 
Here refers to Urvas'i being used like the English ‘man.’ 
Or may refer to Pururavas—Who knew what sort of man 
Pur. was on whom Ur. had fixed her affection, 

P. ^7, —is pass. here. This implies a slight pereonifi - 

cation of This conversation between the two pupils 

of Bharata is intended to prepare the audience to properly 
understand the events to be represented hereafter. 

—fr, to bind firmly together. Vishkambhaka 

is an interlude between the Acts of a drama which shows in a 
few words the connection between the parts of the story past 
and future and which is expressed through the conversation of 
characters other than the chief ones. It is S'uddha or pure 
when introduced by one or more minor characters and iV«5'm 
or mixed when expressed by characters minor as well as low. 
The present Vis. mixed as it is conducted by a madhyama 
patra and by a low one speaking prdkrita] frT^’^JTr^Ht 

1 1 a?-: 

It 

chamberlain ( so called probably from the Kan- 
chuka or the long thin robe he wore ) is a respectable attendant 
of the harem. He is represented as an old man, a Brdhmana, 
endowed with many good qualities such as truthfulness &c. and 
a clever man of business. He is particularly chosen to fill this 
oflBoe on account of his old age which renders him above passion. 

^^-fr, ^ to impel, to urge to energetic action; free 
from sickness, healthy, youthful, is derived from this. 
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This would maka 3 T%rf^ mean ‘pleasures/ 
which meaning is quite inappropriate. ^Tftr— 

bringing about the fixity of our position 
( old age being the first qualification in the case of a Kanoh, ), 
This reading is not good as it does not bring out the intended 
meaning. The Kanchuki by referring to the ravages which 
old age daily makes upon the human body wants to point out 
the necessity of rest in old age. 

of the form of service ; is bound up in 
service. The Kanch. contrasts his own old age which he has to 
spend in service with the happy old age of those who can enjoy 
rest in it. For means old age ef. Bis. IX. 3. Or 

mean prison. Service is itself the prison. Old age is as it 
were bound in the fetters of service. The Kanch. means that 
in old age the body gets weakened and is quite unable to under* 
go physical labour, which; however, is forced upon it in the 
case of men of his class. The body, consequently, instead of 
getting rest it so much requires, has to work during its 
weakened state as if held in thraldom by Snva. —having 

to guard women he has not a moinent^s reapito. 

1 he entrance of the Kanchuki is generally marked in Sanskrt 
plays by his thoughtful observations on old age and his own 
decrepitude and the serene dignity which age imparts to his 
mien adds to the impression ho makes on the audience. 

P. 68. —‘observing the rules.^ Every Vraia has its 

rules such as fasting altogether or during a particular portion 
of the day, bathing more than once, wearing particular kinds of 
garments &c. —This, in all probability, is the 

the fruit of which was 

I f^r??T:-Tbe general aspect of things, f^t 
—carved or sculptured out. —The smoko 

of incense. The pi. shows that the incense was burnt in differ¬ 
ent places and the fumes were coming out through several 
latticed windows. would have been simpler. qrgrr?f‘-—the 

sloping roof of a house; here ‘eavas^ This word according to Mr, 
Pandit is the origin of the Marathi 

is the ash-coloured wild pigeon. As the curls of smoke issued 
forth from the windows it was very difficult for the beholder to 
distinguish between them and the pigeons sitting underneath 
the caves. They were mistaken for each other. Mark the 
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meaning of it properly means to besmear or anoint a 

thing so well as to conceal its proper appearance; hence to 
produce on one thing the appearance of another. The use of 
the word indicates the presence of the pigeons there. 

—clean owing to their haying performed the 
customary acts, such as washing the hands and feet, cleaning 
the face, putting on fresh clothes &c. Such acts induce bodily 
pnrity which is enjoined for all religious performances ( Rag. 
I. 35 , 90 .) Lamps mustbe lighted after purifying the body as 
they are sacred objects. Rang, says 'engaged 

in’; but this sense of rather unusual. —Here 

5j-f^ may simply mean ‘offerings'. The places where the auspi¬ 
cious lights were placed were decked with garlands of dowers. 
Or better still hall may mean worship performed with dowers 
and other materials of adoration. C/. &c. 

Kurn. 1. GO. S ak. IV. It 

appears that it was a common practice-w'hich obtains in rare 
instances now, or on special occasions—in those days to wor¬ 
ship first the places where the lights were to be placed. The 
places as occupied by the evening auspicious lamps wore con¬ 
sidered holy and the homage of worship was paid them in the 
•rhape of flowers, rice &:c. They were also probably decked wuth 
rangnli decoratioiiB. —The places where light is neces¬ 

sary, and where lamps are generally placed, are the .sanctum 
scuictoruni of the household deities, the principal ball, the 
verandas, and other frequented rooms, 

evening lamps, as dispellers of darkness and 
the fears attending it, are naturally considered auspicious. 
Their being punctually at the evening twilight is supposed 
to induce Lakshmi to enter the houses which are thus lighted 
and prosperity follows her foot-stops. These lamps are saluted 
as holy objects and worshipped like other deities, 

The old matrons of the house and not the old servant-maids of 
the inner apartments; this latter meaning is precluded by the 
epithet atnRiRfr:, The matronly kinswomen of the king would 
personally do the work of placing the lamps. 
ij^^lit. free from pollution all round; forms the apartments exolu- 
fiively assigned to the women of the family. The idea of a harem 
is different; it contains the wives of a man. But the S'uddhanta 
is occupied by the mother, sisters, aunts &c. of the householder. 
Pururavas has only one wife, conveys a plural idea gene- 
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rally whon at the end of compound. Cf, p. 17. 

S ak. II. 18. v, I, is decidedly in* 

ferior. The work of placing lamps was generally done by the wo¬ 
men in ancient times while of^t^* will include males; but which 
are the males that can place the lamps ? Not certainly the 
eunuchs, mutes &c; the only aged attendant of the S'uddh&nta 
is the Kanchuki, but he is never known to perform this office. 

1^. —shows that there was darkness in the earlier 

part of tht) night. frrfrfT^-'abows the hugeness of the king’s body. 
Ho was not spare built, but stout and atalworth, such as Dilipa 
was. C/ Rag. 1. 13. —This epithet is necessary to ex¬ 

plain the comparison. A mountain is steady while the king who 
was coming out was in motion. If therefore a walking moun¬ 
tain can be imagined the king can be compared to it. But the 
mountain cannot walk in its present condition divested as it is 
of Its primeval wings. The poet, therefore, uses the expression 
a^q^^iqTrf, Mountains once possessed wings which vrere sub¬ 
sequently clipped off by Indra. See our note on Rag. 1. 68, III, 
42. If a winged mountain is therefore thought of it can be 
supposed to move and then would resemble the walking king. 
The idea is rather extravagant. N/irada is similarly compared 
further on to a tree in motion. See V. It), &c —The 

female torch-boarors are hero compared to the Karnikara trees 
which are tall and bear flowers on them. The female attendants 
were also of high stature and had in their hands torches which 
shone like flowers on the Karnikdra trees. A thin, straight 
and tall form in the case of women is highly admired by 
Sanskrt poets and compared to a Yashti or stick. 

—the busiuoss of state (which bad the temporary effect 
of drowning bis uneasiness ). —In the night the king 

being unengaged his uneasiness will return and in that state 
the hours of night will appear to him more than usually long. 
For the idea r/. fqqur 8'^. 

IV. 15. i irf 

% II Meg. II, The opposite would bo the effect 
when the two lovers are together; cf. III, 22; also 3Tfsrf fff* r ( T^TPTT 
I. 27. 

&o.—whence a good view of the moon can be oom> 
mended. ^t^ef?^’t*T:--Rohini is a lunar asterism of that name 
( the ITtfadea ) figured by a cart and containing five stars. It 
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is 80 called from the reddish appearance of the principal star 
Tanri aldeharan; also fTTfcTI ;being the Jem. of flffcT 

red. by P&n. IV. 1. 39. As personified Rohini is one of the 
daughters of Daksha and the most favourite spouse of the Moon. 

VII. 22. WW- 

&c.—The king is in doubt as to the nature of the vow and the 
real motive of the queen in inviting him to the terrace. He 
however, has a vague suspicion that his expectations might be 
realised ( see p. 63. ) 

P. 70. ar^^&o.-whontheirproud wives are angry with them 
the husbands go the length of appeasing their wrath by even 
prostrations before them. Puru'ravas had resort to a similar 
means of appeasing his queen (p. 62. ) Dushyanta falls at 
S'akuntala'e fjet though for a different purpose. S'ak. VII. 
p. 201. But proud women slight such marks of contrition in 
the excitement of anger for which in their cooler moments they 
feel stung with remorse, —'Secretly/ We are tempted 

to take this as an Adv, on the analogy of 3%: &c. 

would have been grammatically less objectionable, but 
there is no Ms. authority for it. It may also be taken as an ndj, 
qualifying but then the si. would lose ita force con¬ 

siderably. The conciliatory attitude of the wife, no doubt, shows 
itself in the end. The wife feels remorse; but she is always loath 
to show it. She is unwilling openly to admit her mistake. The 
reason of this is lurnishod by the epithet, 

3TT^ respecting, proud.’~Suoh women cannot tolerate 

their husband^s flirtations. They jealously guard their female 
rights. The variant noticed in the com, is not supported by good 
Mbs. 5 besides is meaningless, as remorse on the part of the 

husband is not the point of the context. Mr. Vaidya substitutes 
for but the context does not justify this either. 

For not only there is no on the contrary the 

king has already said that he would not himself move in the matter. 

^ ^5TrcTf»n^f t Tarangas 

(ripples) are waves that slowly rise and fall. 8 o this shows that 
the steps were built of white shining marble and their slope was 
gentle. the reason. Just as the approach of the sun is 

heralded by Aruiia (S'4k, IV. 1.) so the arrival of the moon is 
proclaimed by her spreading lustre which removes the darkness 
of the east. 

5 
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—The upward spreading rays of the moon just about 
to rise drore away the darkness from the east to a considerable 
distance beyond the palace westward. This darkness the king 
compares to the dishevelled hair flowing about the face of a 
woman. This reading we prefer to lightJwas not yet 

so strong as to justify the use of the oomparatiYe which indi¬ 
cates excess. The East is here compared to a young woman, 
who, during the absence of her lord in a distant place, keeps her 
hair uncombed and untied, which consequently hangs loose on 
her back and the woman is a picture of sadness and dejection. 
At the approach of her lord she combs her hair and trims it 
into a braid and the face resumes its usual beauty and attractive¬ 
ness^ thus pleasing the beholder; the East likewise at the ap* 
proach of her lord binds up her hair in the form of darkness and 
greets him with a joyful face; she has thus her back towards the 
king who, therefore, says and not The 

moon is implied to be the husband of the East. 

The direction presided over by Indra, the East. Indra is called 
.ffari-Yahana because his horses ( sometimes spoken of as two, 
at others as more—see /?g. 1. 16, 1; 101, 10; 16, 4; &c. ) are 
named Haris. See com. and Rag. III. 43. 

P. 71. —A ball of sugar cut off atone side. It 

cannot be the full moon as is plain from the foregone description 
of the first part of the night ( ) The Vid. 

has his upon a comparison of his own liking. He is a well known 
votary of gormandism. Cf, B'ak. II. 48. Sweet 

balls or ladus are his every day pastime; and any thing therefore 
that is round appears to him to be like his favourite article. In 
the present instance, however, by modaha we are to understand 
a mere round lump of sugar, as other Indus cannot be so white 
as to appear like the moon. ;rr3Tr flt^STTPfhri—^The moon is said to 
be the king of the twice-bom, for which see the quotation from 
the Hv. in the com. The royalty of the moon over the dmjas 
(the first three orders ) may be perhaps due to his mistaken 
identification with the plant Soma^ so well known in the Vedas. 
See i?gveda VIII. 7d. 8. X. 109. 2; in I. 91. 6, we have ^ 
arftr ^ OTT \ See our note on Rag. II. 78, For 
f|«r cf. ‘JTrg5^«r3nT5t Manu li, 169, 

5 3^^ 'pr ifftrar! i fr. » 

glutton. —province, sphere or element; even his similes and 
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metaphors are drawn from it. ^jrTT —^ ( actire work 
or business ); fr. cau. -f 

with 3TT gorerns the Acc. On the Amlirisjk 
( ami together or in the same house-anTT means house' in the 
Veda-f^: ) or new-moon-day the sun and the moon 

are together or In conjunction %, e, they rise and set together. 
This phenomenon is poetically described by saying that the 
moon enters the sun. Certain rites, as enjoined by the Vedas, 
are to be performed on the Amir^syd day which would not take 
place if they, the sun and the moon, would not thus be together; 
and the pious would be in danger of losing religious merit. The 
moon realises this predicament of religious people and out of 
kindness for them enters the body of the sun. ?TW?t-~The 
moon's body is supposed to be nectareous. For the notion 
expressed here see com. All this talk about the nectar in the 
body of the moon being drunk by the gods and the manes of the 
departed ancestors in turn may be due to the identification of 
the moon with Soma (bererage). Or it might haye been a 
poetical way, afterwards woren into a systematic story, of ex¬ 
plaining away the phenomenon of the waning of the moon, Cf. 
Rftg. V. 16, and our note thereon. —fr, to wax 

strong’ to preTail or grow dense. Its use in the first sense is 
very common in Kalidasa's works. Cf, S'ak, V, 18 ; Rag. II. 
34. &c. f|r^;j|’-When S"iva drank the deadly poision, Haldhala, 
he felt a burning fire inflame his body and he was forced to 
adopt several means to cool it. Among others he bore the 
moon on his forehead. 

g^ ri ig^—<he prays' in which sense with is A'tm. 

V, 1. is against the context. 

F. 72. i 7 T 9 r^o*-A Br&hmana being a worthy vehicle of divine 
message. —fr. + irregularly formed by Pin. 

IV, 2. 36. j%&c.—This is a device to withdraw the girls from 
the scene where they are no longer required. —mark 

the transition of meaning; it properly means repetition; and 
since what is repeated is without interest and useless, it means 
superfluity. fTfgig—ft* actually expressed in her letter ( p. 49 ). 

iTRTfmr Kid.; rfsffu 
S'ik. IV. 16. &c.—The king means that 

although his physical depression is palpably seen it cannot ad¬ 
equately indicate his mental torment. 
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P. 73. —hemmed in, impeded; see com. Cf, 

Meg. I. & 0 .—The king 

does not look cast down and depressed in spirits which is a 
natural consequence of drooping limbs. On the contrary his 
drooping condition adds beauty to his appearance; he looks 
lirely and graceful. This inconsistency is a proof that reunion 
with his belored is not far distant. ^This refers to an idea/ 
remarks Mr. Pandit ‘that unexpected cheerfulness is a precur¬ 
sor of approaching good luck.^ 

—Vidxi.^s words are as hope-inspiring as the pulsations 
of the right arm. —There may be a pun on the word 

which may apply to Vid. and mean ‘conrteons, cl 0 ver^^ see M41, 
II. The twitching of the right arm or shoulder in the case of 
men is a good omen and augurs the obtainment of something 
desirable especially union with a beloYod person. Cf. 

5 ^'^rK Bhatli. I. 27, and our note ad. loc; and 
Rag. XII, 90. The opposite is the case with women. Oom. also 

^ ^ ^ U Vasantar&jiya, as qnoted by Hem. 

on Rag. XIY. <19. Here we have one limb of Sandhi called ^nu- 
fnana ‘an inference* pointing to the acquisition of Urras'f. 
The poet has made use of this auspicious presentiment to pre¬ 
pare the audience for the sudden arrival of Urvas'i on the stage. 
Cf, the king^s speech at II. 9, ( p. 41 ). 

—other than true i, e, false. 3T^«TT is io sense 
in ^ 3 T^«rr &c. p, 57. Immediately after the Vidushak&s 
hope-inspiring words the king feels auspicious signs which 
embolden the former to confidently assert that his words are 
bound to come true as he is a Brahman a. The Infallibility of a 
Brabmana’s words is hinted at here. —hope, expectation, 

&G.—This is a different scene and has nothing to 
do with all that precedes. Urvas'i starts at the hour of dusk 
as will appear subsequently. a woman who meets 

her lover at a rendezvous; see the com. here and at p, 42. 
Vasantasend similarly goes to meet her lover, ni^y 

be a wanton married woman or a conrtesan as in this case. 

h for which see com. and Ranganitha^s 
remark. Abhisarikas will dispense with such ornaments as will 
produce lustre. They desire to walk out clad in dark vestments. 
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r. 74. —treasury of words; command of language. 

—‘transferred’—indicates its whiteness and great size. 

lit. the car of the mind; hence, a desire as it 
takes the mind from one object to another. This speech is in¬ 
tended as a pun. Chitra. wishes to vex her friend a little by 
means of jokes. So she uses an expression which apparently 
means-The king is enjoying the company of his beloved ( other 
than Urv. ) obtained according to his best wishes; but if rightly 
interpreted it would give her real meaning which is—he is 
enjoying his beloved’s (Urvas'i's) company whom he has 
pictured to bis mind ( obtained by his imagination.) 

—Simple girl, fxrcrr—An other thought 

ncil^ the beloved whose company he is enjoying is other than 
yourself, ^r^RT-heaving a sigh of relief. ungenerous 

or sirryple heart entertains a doubt (woman's uncharitable heart 
is stupid enough to doubt the fidelity of her lover ). Urv. here 
blames herself for having entertained unworthy thoughts about 
the king. Or, my heart is not clever enough to penetrate a 
speech of doubtful import; see trans, and com. 

—Mark the propriety of the word, 

—Because the king does not explicitly 
refer to the woman with whom he intends to pass the night. 

8cil, by means of their —mark the 

Sandhi ( fr ). 

B. 7 6, 1^0 b® approached; hence not to be 

remedied, «rnT|f—fr* cT5^ with an to coagulate, or to live in 
distress -far ( properly means bodily distress; and se- 

oondly^ that which causes such distress^ mental diaciuietude. See 
notes on Rag. I. 63. S'ak. p. 72. 

fresh. The cooling appliances mentioned 
here are usually employed by love-sick persons on such ooca« 
sions. fr. ^ (1^) ^8 added to 

3l*r, ^ &C. when preceded by ^ &o. ). s?rf|-— 

meaning a necklace occurs in Kum. V. 8. 
and Rag. XIII. 54. ( X 

Ifr^-iVbtc that all doubts are dispelled by the king^s definitely 
referring to her in the words nr ijifar-Beoause it was her 
lore-bound heart which forced her inspite of herself to seek 
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tho kiDg, —A dainty prepared from curds mixed with 

sugar, spices &c.*, see com. Mark the Vidiishaka^e speech and 
compare it with &c. p. 71. we reject this 

unhesitatingly, for the Vid.is nerer described as fond of flesh, 
but is a lover of sweet things alone. Some might quote S'ak. 

^ 3 Tr|TT*- ’ ill support of this. But there, we 

must remember, the Vid. is describing the daily course of ac¬ 
tion of the whole party, and does not particularly refer to him¬ 
self. He uses the passive construction, and says ‘food consis¬ 
ting/or the most part &c/ and not oifif:) is eaten by the 

party and not nocessarily by him; he does not say STWTHi. Both 
Kang, and Katayavema read as in the text, 

P. 7], —These words really bear connection with 

what he says in si. 11 . Ohitra. probably connects them with 
the previous speech of Vid. and remarks to Drv. 5(15 &c. 
seep. 19. 

—ode, ( properly Inst, of force, violence ) hastily, 
at once, anrrfff^ TO* &c.—An instance of the Gen. absolute, 
showing disregard or contempt. one sitting erect 

(and not looking at the person approaching), hence indifferent. 
Unras'i appears before the king but forgets to take off her 
veil of magic and makes the remark. It shows the agitated 
state of mind. Mark the poet^s skill in keeping off Urvas'i 
from the king’s view. 

B. 78. ay ft - g r—an interjection calling attention to something 
suddenly happening, becomes 

when followed by and the idea of ‘observance of a vow is ex¬ 
pressed’; P 4 n. VI. 3. 69.; otherwise ^pnqfir:. Here the king 
too is to observe silence for some purpose, oBTn?n:- 7 -outward 
features, particularly the expression of tho face as giving a clue 
to one’s inward thoughts are mental disposition. See Malli. on 
Rag, 1 . 20, —This fear of Urv. at the ap¬ 

proach of the queen shows her see com. 

?n5:||^;jT[FT‘-al8o called fec.-Thespot on the moon 

ispoetically supposed to be a deer. Of, * siy g^f s^irr yTBT* 
S'Is. n. 63. For another supposition e/, Eag. XIV. 40. 
on that word at p, 49. 

more beautiful. 

P. 79. inr?f;—goes with «?snr^ 5 l‘—pretext; fr. 
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^0 direct wrongly, hence to name falsely; c/. ^fir^ ^ »rt 
^ ^rr%/ Mrch. IV. 9. In the S ak. the word occurs 
in the sense of ^a family^; V. 21. —charming to view 

t. <?. well pleased and in good humour. The explanation of this 
cheerfulness is either of the two in the view of the Vid. 

—a white garment is sometimes worn on such occa¬ 
sions by females, —Married ladies in their sauhhagya 

condition must needs put on certain ornaments and decorations 
which the most poor cannot dispense with, as an auspicious 
token of their good fortune. The chief of them are the manga- 
laautra (a string of glass-beads mixed with gold ones ), the 
Kumkuma ( saffron powder ) mark, the nose-ring, bracelets &c. 

&c.—It appears that the fine blades of the Durv^ 
grass, which to the present day are held sacred by all true Hin¬ 
dus, were worn in their hair by women when observing a vow. 
The practice is not so common now. It is probable from the 
mention of Du'rv4 which is sacred to Ganapati that that deity 
was worshipped previously. The queen really desired to give 
up her anger but she does so under the pretext of the vow that 
she may not appear fickle-minded or weak in her indignation. 

0—This qualifies A person, during the per¬ 

formance of a vrata^ or rather any religious observance, must be 
free from to the spiritual enemies of mankind, such as 5^^, 
&c. But as the does not belong to the body but to the 
Ego the poet should have rather written o omitting srg^T 
altogether. As it is f|% must be taken to mean outward de¬ 
portment or appearance, r. I ,—^ goes with 

Looks like one pleased or as if pleased. This reading suggests 
a doubt which goes against the king^s previous speech 
&c. We therefore prefer qif, by her very bodily appearance.^ 

—Mark the etymological meaning of ^ the resplend¬ 
ent one^ and compare it with aftmfwiT. Urv. means that Aus'i- 
nari deserves to be called Dm)k\ her personal splendour marks 
her out as highly worthy of this highest honour. —fp 

with in the Pass, means 'to be wanting in’ or 'to be infe¬ 
rior to/ as here. C/ MW, II. 

P. 80, & 0 .—There is a concealed sarcasm in 

Idiese words. She knows that the king is constantly thinking 
ol Dnras'i, ffisr —The Vldushaka’s remark is Intended to 
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giye a different colouring to the matter, 

indicates offence previously given. The term gene¬ 

rally used with respect to a woman trying to please her husband 
or lover after giving him offence, while P* 

applied to a man acting similarly towards bis wife or love, 
though the terms are frequently interchanged. Of, 

Kir. IX. 39. p. &c.i 

Or ‘better stilP remarks Mr. Pandit; is conciliating 

the husband after she is herself reconciled, showing that she is 
not only no longer angry but that she ia anxious to conciliate him/ 
—implies extreme tenderness, —cause to 

emaciate; cf, Kum. V. 29. It is the caus, of to faint and is 
appropriate here, —adds intensity to the aka^iksha,, 

^1. —simply ‘respect, regard.^ — 

Urvas'i’s remark that the king has great regard for his queen 
shows the fear of her heart that she may fail to secure his per¬ 
manent love. Chitra. tries to set her mind at ease on this point. 

a townsman; hence one polite or courteous, paying 
attention to ladies; so it means, ‘amorous persons, gallants,^ 

&c.—I'or the auspicious words referred to hero see 
com. . Vid, wishes to please the queen and so asks the king not 
to go against her wishes, lie is also afraid lest the speech of 
the king that he is already pleased ( si. 13. ) might induce the 
queen to give up the completion of the vow which would mean 
loss of sweetmeats to him. 

P- 82. cream, curds &c. 3TTf% holds ) a 

shallow dish, an earthen vessel, rf^ isrq^T^'.-Here the Vid. refers 
to a fast; but there is nothing in the previous portion which 
suggests that the queen was observing a fast. The Vid. probab¬ 
ly relies upon the fact that the observance of a row is generally 
accompanied by a fast. Whether the queen’s vow was coincident 
with the Sankasbta Vrata is not quite clear, but the worship of 
the moon, the mention of Durva, and the description of the 
forepart of the night show that the time was the Sankashia 
chaturthi^ We know that on this day fast is observed which 
is broken in the night after moon-rise. The gift of Modahau 
leads to the same inference. Bang, reads instead of 

which obviates the dlflBculty. 

^firos^r-Here the pot^ p. B\kQm futurity with certainty, 
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Urr. is unable to mark the real point of the quosn^s speech' 
either she may be sincere in her speech or she may be sarcastic, 
—suggests the absence of foul doubts. Cy. ^STfeTr 
&c. S'ak. IV. 22. 

fevT?^:—Baffled in his efforts to catch. ^ means by 
Lakshana ‘skill/ The dejected fisherman, unable to catch the 
fish once lost, makes virtue of the necessity and says that he has 
spared the life of the fish and thus takes religious credit to him¬ 
self, Similarly the queen being unable to divert the king from 
his strong love for Urv. gives her consent to what the king 
might do. —Thus given away i. c. allowed to love another 

woman.j or better still, see com. fr. ^ + 

U. III. Ij (more probably fr. intellect, one distinguished by 
skill in catching fiah)i a fisherman. 

scil ^—loving another woman, —surely (arf^TTT^) 

ex^dains why she has the S'anka so readily, &c. This 

speech would show that though Aus'inari is really reconciled, 
and wishes to make amends for what she considered as her 
fault, tJu. her having contemptuously treated the prostration of 
the king, she has sufficient self-respect not to stay long where 
she was not much welcome. Though she herself was reconciled, 
she knew the king had not given up his pursuit of the intrigue 
after Urvas'i, and it would not have been proper even for her 
as a Hindu lady to do more than what she did after telling the 
king that he was free to make love to Urvasi. The passive 
and perhaps somewhat reproachful consent given by her to the 
king^s making love to Urvas'i is regarded by the author as 
sufficient to satisfy the king^s conscience and justify the rest of 
his proceedings. 

P. S4. &c.—The queen means that she has never 

broken the conditions of vows she had to observe. Her staying 
there any longer would be the violation of the rules, and the 
king would therefore do well not to ask her to remain there 
longer. 

: —Urvas'i shows here again her despair ( cf, her 
speech at p. 81. ); since the king loves his queen strongly he 
may not requite her love. This speech shows her timidity and 
at the same time the constancy of her love for the king. f%r— 
may also be taken as a pron. ^what, is it that you are going to 
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withdraw ? —These two particles when combined ex¬ 

press a wishful supposition ^would that\ These words of the 
king are connected with what he says in the following si. Urv., 
however, without waiting to hoar the subsequent part of the 
speech completes it in her own manner by saying &c. ex¬ 
pressing her wish ( see Rang, quoted in the com. ) that her de¬ 
sire may be obtained, 

—The loved one. The word is necessary here. It dispels 
all doubt from Urvas'i^s heart. v. I, is inappropriate as we 
do not speak of a sound being a mansion 

or palacial building. See com. —Mental agitation. It is a 

combination of fear mingled with modesty. &c.— 

Ohitra. is here to do the work of a Mti who is cf, 

fcfr n^rf j^ir^fcT ' Mud. 

Ill, 9. ^■^yrg-Force is necessary as she is Rat 1,2. 

P. 85. &o.—Rang, puts this speech into the mouth of 

Ohitra. which is perhaps in better keeping with Urv/s usual 
modesty. gigiTT &c.—Here we are to suppose that they take 

of! their tirasharim. preceded by i^pT and such other 

words takes ^ in the Jem, 

ariF —This statement of Urvas'i alone being able to please 
him is corroborated by a particular illustrative statement in the 
next line which is therefore called &c,_ Cf. 

S'uk. V, 28. 

P. —shows his highest regard, — 

Like her loving friend ( cowife ). Urv. thinks herself to be 
the queen’s friend as she has been kind to her. Cf ^ 

S'^k. IV, 18. Lit. one who takes the first 

share or takes a share before it is due (g^:); hence officiously and 
impatiently claiming what is not due, quarrelsome, naughty. 
This is the sense here-, the meaning of will not suit, 

Urv. means that she is not a since she can claim the 

king now as hers being given to her by the queen. Or it may 
mean ^one who places oneself in the front where one has no 
right to be; henoe officiously meddling in other men^s affairs. 
Urv. has made love to the king who rightfully belongs to the 
queen. She has no right to encroach on the rights of the queen 
which, however, she has ventured to do. This may expose her 
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to the charge of meddling in other people's affairs. Kalidasa 
himself defines the term to a certain extent is 8'4k. Y. 
5?rvn^ 

—&c. This is not a question, but an exclamation. 
Finding from Urvas'i's speech that she knew every thing that 
passed there since the evening. Yid. infers that they were there 
from sunset or even before that and exclaims in sunrise.'-What! 
Are you here ever since the evening ? See com. 

—Acting or behaving towards, coming in contact 
with. This word has a variety of meanings. C/. SAk. 

P* 41. and our note ad. loc. p. 34. &c. 

The king's speech contains a very good hit which makes Urv. 
silent. Mark the sentiment of S'rngara in this il. so delicately 
expressed. Ohitralekha's speech embodies an alankara called 
for which see com. 

&c.—For an explanation of this, see note and 
com. on p. 91. a denom. 

from governing either the Dat, or the Gen., so that the 

Pr^krta Gen. may also be rendered by the Dat. We, how¬ 
ever, prefer the Gen.; for contains the idea of the 

Gen, shows that the is due to the idea of happiness &c. as¬ 
sociated with sivarga which the Dat. cannot do. Mark that Chit, 
calls the king her friend see supra, our note on STF^lT p. 

53. Cf, the similar request of Anasiiy^ to Dushyanta-^qr^TBT.. .^«rT 

8'4k. III. p 88. 

This speech of Ohit, making way for Act. lY. is technically 
called arjlfcrK ( descent of an Act). See com. and intro, p. 3, 

P. 87. iinri?r & 0 .—Yidu shake's remark is again expressive 
of his particular character. There are godly men, no doubts 
who despise the acquisition of swarga but their reason for doing 
so is not that of our Yidu'shaka. They know that there is no 
eternal life in that place also, &c.—It is supposed 

that the inhabitants of heaven never shut their eyes but 
look with a firm uninterrupted gaze. Their eyes are as twink- 
less as those of fishes. 

The notion is the more deserving of attention as it is one of 
those coincidences with olassical mythology which can scarcely 
be aocidontaJ. Hellodorus says.—‘The gods may be known by 
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the eyes looking with a fixed regard and never closing the eye¬ 
lids'*, and he cites Homer in proof of it. ‘An instance from the 
Iliad which he has not noticed, may be cited perhaps as an ad¬ 
ditional confirmation, and the marble eyes of Venus, by which 

Helen knew the goddess.are probably the stahdha lockam 

the fixed eyes of the Hindus, full, and unveiled even for an in¬ 
stant, like the eyes of a marble statue/ H. H. Wilson. 

t^ff5T to point out definitely; not to be ade* 

quately described, ffff:—One devoted to the service of; one 
who gives himself to another; cf, ?T% 

^nr: Main, on WJ fTfn%T 1 Kum. V. 86. See 

also com. 

P. 88. refer to Urvas'i, but more properly it 

refers to the speech that follows. The verse speaks of the height of 
his happinoaa and fortune. The speech is worthy of a gallant. 

lit. a border prince; a tributary king-, 
a petty chieftain ruling over a few villages 
o^lf^See. com. 3Tf“Sign, characteristic mark; written 
orders or edicts. —Marked t. e, characterised or disting¬ 

uished by my edicts being brightened &c, Puru'ravas was, the 
student should remember, the universal sovereign of his time 
and the petty princes were his principalities. They paid 
him tribute and received regal mandates from him to which they 
would show their respect by taking them on their crowned 
heads. The rays issuing from their diamonds fell on the order 
( ) which thereby became brightened by them. Cy. 

Kad; goiigrnt'n 

I Kir, I. 21. This shows that the king was respect¬ 
ed even in his absence. For this reason we prefer the reading- 
f to t’. L irsRTrTcr^-The exclusive privilege of using 

a white silken umbrella as a mark of royalty is a sign of 
supreme or imperial rule. Of, Rag, II. 47, No subordi- 

nato potentate, therefore, could use such an unbrella, — 
Mark the propriety of the word. It is not forced upon him; he 
does it as a pleasant duty. 

JT &o.—The idea is * that a kindness should be 

reciprocated by a greater kindness; ‘see 3 TcT: 

p. 107; Urvas'i means-the king's sentiment is so beautiful 
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iliat it is not possible to (ind one which will be its superior^ and 
that she will, therefore, say nothing in reply. Pandit. 

—Things opposed in their nature; contrarities. This is 
explained in the next verse, v. L —Promoting 

results in their usual order, or, according to their nature. We 
reject this as it does not express the antithesis suggested by ^ 
in the next si. ;rn7—May bo ( it is a well known fact 

that) or ( what wonder! ). rf ^ Those very ' which 

formerly used to burn me. —For the opposite effect 

of the rays of the moon and the shafts of Madana, cf, S'ak. III. 
3. ^ S'ak. HI. 

Id. We reject this reading because 

the arrows can only hit the body and not the mind which is 
atomic in its nature, and which is different from C/, II. 

2. ( ). —impetuosity, violence; or 

anger, zeal. 

P. 89, —After the experience of distress. C/. 

^frtm Mrcb. i. lo. 

Complete satisfaction, supreme happiness. Lit. it means ‘ what 
is blown out^ and refers to the blowing off, complete extinction 
of, the self—a state of being completely identified with the 
supremo spirit., hence in philosophy, eternal bliss, final emanci¬ 
pation. The word is used by the Buddhists to express their 
Summnm Bonum which is a state of rest and quietude in the 
bosom of the ocean of eternal beness, which is both conscious¬ 
ness and bliss. For other particulars see our note on that word 
at p. 69. S'4k. Fan. VIII. 2. 50. When ^cT (wind) 

is not the subject, is the p. p. participle of fr with f^r^; 

Fr^di SamAsa; 

the forepart of the night, Inner apartment; the bed 

chamber, cf, W^^TTf^TfiT I. 17. 

F. 90. Notice the use of the wife of the 

friend, or the friend^s ( king^s ) wife may also be spoken of as 
friend; c/. ^;T^T S'ak VI. p. 159. and 

Meg. 

—Here means ‘an earnest wish’ or 

a prayer to God. 

that which consists of three watches (each of three 

6 
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hours ) the first and the last half watch being excluded. See 
* 20 ®. —The Voc. sing, is noticeable. It should be strictly 

Many good authors, however,such as K61i., nhavabhu'ti, 
and even Bhatti (VI. 11. ‘fTFlcT; 5 ^’ upon which Dik- 

fibit remarks ) ose the form in short 3 *. The 

point is fully discussed in the com. which see. The speech of 
the king contains what is called Bindu ( for which vide com. ). 


ACT IV. 


P. 91. —Complexion, beauty collectively arising from a 

symmetrical arrangement of the parts. The comparison is very 
appropriate. It suggests the tenderness of Ohitralekh^i's feelings. 

—Mark the meaning lit. abiding in the self; 

hence at ease, Mark the influence which the Vedanta exercised 
upon the language. appointed time of 

service, regular return of a recurring event. rotation. 

The sun is by turns served by several persons, for which see com. 
We do not find OhitralekbiVsnamein both the lists. From Ohitra- 
lekha^s speech in the third Act, p, 86 . it appears that she bad 
to wait upon the sun in the Grishma season. Now the Aptarabes 
that attend upon the sun in the hot season are Menaka and 
Rambba according to one list and Mcnaka and Sahajanyd ac¬ 
cording to the other ; and as these are separately mentioned in 
the play, Chitra. cannot be identical with any of them. Her 
term of service, therefore, must be a creation of the poet^s 
imagination, unless he follows some other authority, 

P. 92. ( fr. ST forcibly or greatly, ]% 

Into and tin fo place, to fix) concentration of the mind upon one 
thing. The practice of Yoga and particularly the last stage of it, 
t)k, Samadhi^ gives power to the Yogin to divine the future, to 
know what passes in bis absence or in places where he is not 
present, &c. Vide Patanjali’s Tog. Sii'. III. 50. Heavenly be¬ 
ings are supposed to possess this power naturally^ cf, Sdnumati^s 
speech ‘3r% *TffW TT# 8 'ak. p. 146. s^r^iffffH-aTW 

Vachaspatya) ^ 'what is 
seriously taken to or felt by the mind; hence a great calamity. 
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JP. —As I find, —Her companian in love* 

sport. V, L is without propriety. ^-The conaparison 

is commonplace in Sanskrt. r/ &c. Rg. I. 34. II. 74; 

III, 35. &;o. —A mountain to the east of Meru ab¬ 

ounding in odoriferous herbs, whence its name 
intoxicating with ecent. ). Bee Kura. VI. 46. —Ori¬ 

ginally the name of a tributary of the Ganges (.see Rag. XIII. 
48.)^ but afterwards identified with the hearonly Ganges upon 
earth. fi^rTPT^fTc—Thi.s sort of amusement seems to have 
been common with children^ cf, Meg. quoted in the com.-, and 
Mallinfith^fi coin, on it; comp, also Kum. I. 26—— 
—A class of demigods (so called be¬ 
cause of their peculiar knowledge of the magical art: ( 

)*? see our note on Rag. II. 60 , 
None but divine beings could play on the banks of the divine 
river. R>^^rrTr—looked at steadfastly or intently. 

—It was Fate. Saha, attributes the anger of Urv. 
to the irony of Fate, thus freeing her from the blame of femhiint 
jealousy. C/, jpy ^ ^ 

I Mai. Mad. I, 26. The forms and i?ftfcT^cTT, in 

the sense of Destiny ( personified) are always used as such, but 
not vr\^. Sah. next accounts for the feet by saying 
C/. Rant&vali—ir^j^^wjT: ft ‘This some¬ 

what modifies the preposition ftsfof by admitting partly a human 
cause for the fact of Urvas'i’s having taken offence at Purura- 
va's conduct/ Pandit. Perhaps it is better to take in 

the sense of * So it must have been ( )/ 

P. 94. —See com. the Guru is the sage Bharata 

whose curse ( see Act III. p. 66. ) deprived the nymph of her 
residence in heaven and along with that of her divine nature 
also. The curse operated as soon as she came to reside with 
Puro'ravas. She was thus unable to remember certain things 
which otherwise she would not have forgotten. The she entered 
the forest saored to Kumdra, without knowing the consequenoes^ 
was due to this loss of superhuman knowledge. — 

For the niyama see p. 114. Kumdra or Kartlkeya, son of S'iva, 
was a oelibate, so muoh so that he hated the very sight of 
women. Women, therefore^ were, and are, absolutely forbidden 
to enter places oonseorated to him. 
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—V- To be retransformed by some ( mysterious or 
unknown ) cause. Obitra. might have known the cause^ but in 
her distraction of mind she did not put herself again into a con¬ 
templative mood to find it out. This is the possible explanation 
of this reading which is found in the majority of Mss, and is 
also the reading of Katayavema (oftrr^frRT). But even with this 
explanation the absence of a question from Sahaj. as to the nature 
of the cause, which we may expect her eargerly to ask^ as well 
as her words further on argiTgT^fttt remain un¬ 

intelligible. If Urv. knew the conditions of the curse and 
which^ as we shall see further on, she did (p. 114. 1, 1. 1-2.) 
Ohitra. and Sahaj. also knew them. But the poet is not likely 
to refer to the KkraUa here as the ends of poetry will not at all 
be served by such a reference here. Wehave^ therefore, preferred 
the other reading where means the forest 

sacred to Knmilra. Urv. was metamorphosed as soon as she cross¬ 
ed the boundary of the Kumaracana, (?d[ being 

added simply —transformed into a 

creeper which stood &c, —Changed, the original form be¬ 
ing destroyed and are two terms of the Ved&nta; in 

the former there is not so in the latter). ^—Mark the 

propriety of the word. The form was only changed but not 
the senses (c/, &c. p. 113 ). 

to be reached or brought under its power. 
lit. that can be passed orer- hence completely brought under 
power. Of, ^ Bh. Nit. si. 91, Mark the 

poet^s command of language. This is the second common say¬ 
ing in this page, —The first is second or 

Sr%5T. v, 1. ^ ; lit. unlike or different 

looking, hence strange, unexpected or undeserved. 

3T^«rr 3rf1nrr3rF[“~The comp, is always mas, by 
Sftr’ Pan. II. 4. 29, The neu, is sometimes used (see Manu. 
I. 64. 62, &c, ). &c.—The rainy season is describ¬ 

ed by the Sanskrt poets as producing uneasiness or strong long¬ 
ings in the hearts of lovers, especially those who are separated 
from e«^ch other. Cf, Meg. quoted in the com., the next line 
being ^ I 

P. 96. 3TT?RTT^ 

of forms, men of nncommonly good or noble appearance, at 
the end of a comp, means ‘excellent, noble'. C/^ 3TftWW||ff 8'ak.I, 
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The idea is—persons who are so fortunate as to have a noble 
and imposing figure cannot be so unfortunate as to suffer from 
misery for a long time. —The antidote against a cursej 

lit. compassion or favour of the individual denouncing the curse. 
The brief is that every imprecation must have its or 

means of termination, also called xrfff^Trcr. 

Before this speech of Sah. some editions readnS'^o— 

^tflTFrr- ^r^r- 

I Wo reject these speeches as interpolations. For if we 
accept these as genuine, SahajanyiVs present speech ( 

&c.) becomes absurd. Besides, the poet will not make 
here, in terms so distinct, a declaration which is likely to lessen 
the interest of the audience in the further development of the plot. 

—This strangeness in dress is an indication of that 
mental state which is technically called Unmada, It is thus de« 
fined-f%^^^ 3^?: Bah. Bar.; or better 

(as here) 3^^: I 

Rasagangddhara. ^r-expresses anger or pain, —Mark the 
Gen. which is neur^ here the king fancies the cloud to be a de- 
mon carrying away Urvas'i ( see next si.). 

&c.—Stanza quoted in K. P. VII. as an illustration 
of the rule ^when the negation is prominent or emphatic; the 
negative must be separately mentioned and be construed with 
the verb/ Also quoted in D. R. as an instance of I/nmdda. 
^?r^:~This and the other adjectives have a double application; 
*. ^ g riTpTJfTT^: &c. Fr. 

to equip oneself and prepare for any action: (1) fully developed 
or equipped; <?/. Meg. I. 8 . where 

it is applied to a cloud; and means 

fTTJTiftv/ according to Sarodharini, and 'at work' accord¬ 

ing to Mallin4tba; (2) fully armoured and ready for fight. The 
darkish hue of the cloud, which the king took for a demon was 
thought to be his annour. The king marks the object closely 
and finds it to be a rainy cloud; what he took for the armour 
is its dark colour. The king ultimately finds that his whole 
delusion is removed and he is as far from his Urvat'i as before. 
9f—The use of the negative particle g instead of sr is very 
appropriate sinoe negation is an emphatic fact here. — 

(1) extended to a great length; (2) drawn to its utmost, greatly 
^bent, gTir-^(l) indeed, surely; (2) as I supposed ()- 
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—Sharp-falling, falling in quick eucce.'ision. —(0 

bright shilling*, (2) radiant with beauty. For the comparison 
-om, Mog. 1. 37. 

r. 61 ). — One having thighs fleshy and tapering like 

the stalk of a plantain tree; one haring beautiful thighs. 
takes 37 in the fern, when preceded by a word expressive of a 
standard of comparison. See com. 

&e.—The pot. is used to point out ‘possibility^; it may 
be that &c. q- qq-f &c.—There ought to be some such word 
as ^cT- to connect this clause with the preceding. ]>ut 

the meaning is so clear that they are easily supplied. The stanza, 
therefore, is quoted in K. P. VII. ( also Sah. Dar. ) as an in¬ 
stance wherein the is neither a merit nor a fault. f^nr?Tr 

— The 3T of 3 Tfq is dropped optionally before vfr; so aTfqffcT also. 
fq’lTRr—The Dat. in the sense of the inf.; see com. — 

This supposition is natural as Urr. was a celestial being. The 
student should mark the different conjectures which arise in the 
king's mind and which are dissipated be reasons to the contrary. 
In the third lino the supposition has to be inferred—May she 
have been carried by the demons! But this supposition is un¬ 
tenable on the ground expressed in the line. ^ ^—The ^ refers 
to the first three lines. ^—On the one hand...on the other 
hand. 3T?^rf-3PTT^ v. L not perceptible to the senses ( here the 
6ye3)-i8 not as appropriate as as it involves tautology 

with Sco.—cf, ifrqt 

Bhar. Nit. si. 90; cf. Eng, ‘misfortunes never come single'. bT3 * 
qf^>^--Following closely. Cf, Ek. 

P. 97. ^ ^—show simultaneousness or the immediate suc¬ 
cession of the two events, —The separation will be the 

more unbearable since it is coeval with the rainy season. The 
rain cloud takes away the excessive heat ( ) of the day 

making it highly pleasant. This pleasantness must perforce 
bring to his mind his lost Urv., thus causing unbearable pain. 
Of. cT^f^T^^r &c. and si. 4,8'&k. VI. 

p. 151. omrnrf%—Because the heat is fierce in summer. It 
is only mitigated by the clouds, —The days are found 

be pleasant all the more because fto. (tee. p. 93. ) 

crsrr wgrw —See the quotation from the M4h. BhAr. 
Udyoga P. Oh, OXXXII, 16 given in the com. The remark 
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applies to countries that are under absolute monarchy. The 
king is said to be the maker of time. The mere breath of the 
king can mako and unmake laws- he can therefore change the 
entire face of things and events. As the maker of time, the 
king ( who takes the words literally) thinks of ordering the new 
cloud to disappear; for the appearance of the cloud is likewise 
the result of his own order. Another thought^ in the meantime, 
strikes his mind which does away with his desire to countermand 
( ) the rainy season. ?:r^R=5rR:—My being furnished 

with the insignia of royalty. This is explained in the following 
sloka. Fur a similar c/. l^ag. II. 


f%^SR 5 rr-—now see com. The streaks of 
lightning are in the place of the ornamental gold lines of the 
ceiling, the cloud being the ceiling itself. The word «fr p**®' 
fixed to f^cTH indicates excellence (majestic appearance )-, or it 
suggests the idea that such halls are sacred to Lakshmi or in¬ 
duce her to reside under them. As an honorific prefix is 
applied to great names, as to great works as 

Sco. or to certain words, as sftqfTc? is m. n. 

fir^rf^ fr. 3Tq:^ and + ( 3^ ). or fr. to movc,'f 

3T% &o.— A king is fanned by chauries^ which in this 

case is done by the Nichula trees. 

trjrT^Co—Sweeter and more distinct ( than they were before 
t. in the hot season ). Of, Rut. II. 0 . The peacocks serve 
as minstrels to the king. vnTT^nfto—( 1 ) their wealth in the 
form of streams of water; ( 2 ) wealth in streams t, e, an abun¬ 
dance of wealth, ^rrfrr-—Traders, rir t 

fTcT external appendages, fr. (3?) which 

is affixed to indicate a class name in wa«; becomes 

when ^ is affixed provided it is not preceded by two or more pre¬ 
positions; e.y. \ P4n. III. 3.118, VI, 4 . 96. The king 

says-enough of this praise let me apply myself to the search of 
my beloved who is connected with my t«n«r soul. Cf, i^ut. 
Oanto II. L where the rainy season is likened to a king. 


P. 98. ‘is used here in the sense of alas ! 
thus engaged in the search ( ef, 5i?n%fTT VI. 9 ). Alas ! my 
distress I feel augmented, engaged as I am in the search. 

—it means ^ exciting or inflaming. ^ Cf, ^ 

Ti I Uttar. Ill, 
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—Eecldish lines. a small plant ( called 

in Mard.) with beautiful red ( or yellow ) flowers. Their 
redness is here softened by the rain-water dropped upon them. 

—Puts mo in mind of (so as to cause a longing ). In this 
sense (t. Sid. Kau.) is 

the Oau; otherwise Pnr a similar idea comp. 3Tr?5rTTj%'^- 

II Hag. XIII. 20. 

^3;^fSrtT5?Tr—Should be traced. The king tries to And out 
some definite marks which may indicate to him the whereabouts 
of Uryas'i, 

—Because as a celestial being she might move 
without at all touching the ground, —A natural spot of 

ground (while is artificial ). Of, Kum. IV. d. 

—The plumpy hips being heavy their pressure is left on the 
hinder part of the feet. The trace is therefore deeper behind 
than in the front whore the impression is faint, f/. Sdk. 
III. 6. quoted in the com. 

oBTtSTFr—It seems it was a common practice with ancient 
ladies to ^>pp]y red paint ( prepared from red lac ) to their lips. 
cf. Kum. ill. 30. V. ll., Mai. III. 

5. &c. becomes when followed by 

&c. ( Pan. V. 3. 60.) Of. Gr. Udo?' w^ater, L, udus wet. f^q f }j |~ 
i. fi. Eag. VI. 52. It is considered a mark of feminine 

beauty to have a deep navel; c/. Meg. II. —The 

tears as they fell upon her lips washed away the red lac applied 
to him. They thus acquired the colour of the lips and their 
red marks were left on the garment (bodice or scarf ) 

Walking with uneven steps. This may also be taken as 
Ab.; (see com. ) ‘owing to her uneven movement or steps^ 

For the constr. of the si. sec com, —prT*r-dwk 

green. The parrots on this side of India do not show any 
change of colour as to their belly. The poet ought to be sup¬ 
posed to refer to some species found in his country. The 
king mistakes a green grass plot for the breast garment but a 
closer observation disabuses his mind. 

P« —Indragopas are small insects that appear in 

the rainy season ( hence so called, ijtqr ) iwad 

intersperse the green grass, thus giving it a variegated appear* 
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ance. This adj, accounts for the king’s supposition of the red 
drops of lac and the consequent delusion. The idea is very poetic 
and natural, Cf^ Fiutu. II. 5. &c.—The king now despair¬ 

ing to discover any trace of Urv. wishes to gain some tidings 
of her from some one (though it would probably turn out to be 
a vain hope.), —sending forth vapour. The idea of 

being refreshed is also present. Rain falling on the took 
away its heat and refreshed it, as it were. 

^cfTT^T^—Full of notes. g-fir ^7^1% ^771% ^^oT^-The 
peacock was uttering his deep notes. The cry of the peacock i? 
deep and melodious, especially at the approach of the rainy 
season. The shatja sound in music is borrowed from the pea¬ 
cock. Cf^ Rag. I. 39, and com. —This is the peacock’.-: 

habit. —The lust, is descriptive. 

&c.—Notice tho alliteration ( 3 T 5 ErT^)in this and also 
in the preceding verse. and are signs of 

female beauty. —Worth looking at t. e. likely to attract 

the eye. Notice the fanciful interpretation of Rang • see com. 
He also notices the variant which has no propriety. 

—The peacocks commence their dance at the approach 
of the rainy season. Cf, Rut. II. 6. 

I\ 100. irf^r^r f. l. Here ^ is wthout 

propriety, f^^rr^rr means ‘disappearance’ rather than ‘death/ 
Urv. being a celestial being. Besides, the king would not 
prosecute his search if he were to suppose her dead. Nor does 
he speak any where else of her death. The silence of the pea¬ 
cock serves to intensify his fkar that Urv. might have vanished 
from him for ever and so he says Mammata takes ob¬ 
jection to the use of tho word which in its very utterance 

means ‘death’ and cites this stanza in Ullasa YII. as an in¬ 
stance of the rhetorical fault ^inauspiciousneas ’ ( ). 

Bang., however, tries to remove the objection by saying that 
the word is necessary as it indicates the aFRT? of the king and 
thereby contributes to the growth of the seo com. 

—Two senses are possible; (1) beautiful like a cloud 
(streaked with lightning); (2) thick and beautiful. We prefer 
the latter interpretation as the plumage of a peacock does not 
resemble a cloud; and eren in that case we have to take in 
a special sense. The second sense is appropriate as it corres- 
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ponds to ffcf in which denotes luxuriance or abundance^ 

—without a riyal to dispute its beauty. Mark the 
meaning of which originally must hare meant ^the son of 
a ^TTr^t ( properly 5^?;^)' and then an enemy or a rival in 
general. The Com. of Amara derives the word as ^qr?T' 

accounting for the change of the final f to 3 { by Panini's use of 
the word in IV. 1. 145. 

This corresponds to I 

qf^T and q^ when coming after in a compound mean 'abund¬ 
ance, or a thick mass of-/ see com, —This is added to 

complete the likeness, the flowers resembling the eyes on the 
peacook^s tail. f% —Because, then his pride would be 

humbled. But now the death, at least the disappearance of Urv. 
leaves him the undisputed master of his possession. The read¬ 
ing ill the K, P. is ^ ‘whom will ho attract or please, which 
is not so strong as our reading. We find a very nice play of 
fancy in this verse. For the main idea cf. s^fq 

'^^Tqw ii i^ag. IX. 67. 

tiro approach of the rainy season, so 

called because the female cuckoo is supposed to leave her eggs 
in the nest of a crow which broods them. C/, 

‘TTW* ‘Tiq^T%. S'ak. V. 22 and our note 
thereon, —Of course in settling love-disputes ( or utter¬ 

ing sweet notes ). 

—For the short ending, see com. It is believed by the 
poets that the lovers who have fallen out forget their c^uarrels 
and get reconciled on hearing the song of the cuckoo. The bird 
may, therefore, be said to play the part of a duti ‘negotiator' 
between the disagreeing lovers. Of, ‘rfffjffrq^S *TgTTcJT«T- 

Kum. IV. Ifi. aqnrnpT^F &c.—Clever in break¬ 
ing down the pride ( of a woman who feels insulted by the flirta¬ 
tion of her husband with other sweethearts )f for the influence 
of the song of the cuckoo which makes offended ladies forget 
their wrath, see the quotations in the com. Kalidasa's power as 
a masterly doscriber of the influence which nature exercises upon 
the minds of others is clearly seen in this verse. 

p. jOl. *nn!ft—An instance of ‘arww^Tff^eT.’ aTTWm^l- 

On my part i. a. given by me. 
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Mark the force of ^ '3i^\^'^ ) 

on loving husbands only. The ascendency of young women over 
their husbands is so strong that they would have their sole 
attention given to them. Even a mere suspicion of the faith¬ 
lessness of their husbands excites their anger. Cf. Sahaj.'s 
speech at p. 93. Of course the ascendency referred to here is 
to be understood in connection with love matters only and not 
in others, as the poet himself remarks W 

S'iik. V. ^>6. CJomp. Manu IX. ) 

—Conversation, talk, Cf, S'ak. IV. 1. qT5‘^ 

Com. f%T^:qTJ:W5:T%(^T We really find a paucity of men 

whom other uien^s sorrows touch. qr—A Sanskrt idiom, 

taking its origin in the conventional description in poetry of 
the woman’s lip as containing nectar ( cf —arg^ &c. ), 

—The meaning of ‘vanity* is also intended, — 

The word ^PtT thus prefixed indicates excellence^ a jambu tree 
of the boat kind, Cf &c.; 

^ 1 - 2 - 

P. 102. ^%otqr“The instrumental shows direction. Such 
words (ending in and showing direction ) govern the 
Gen. or Acc.; f/! 5 «qqrf?q^t S'ak. 1. p. 19. o — 

The notes of the royal swans resemble the jingling of anklets; 
if m ^Ti7ri%fTTqqrtT«T \ 

n Kum. i. 33. 

Rutusamhara III, 1. Hence tlie king's delusion, 

Mfinasa is the name of a sacred laU on the 
mountain Kaililsa on the other aide of the Himalayan range. 
Being a mental creation of Brahmj\ it received this name indi¬ 
cative of the manner of its birth, ( f %^T^qqH’ (HBqi) 
f^fifcT I cfq? qrfq^ 

) Ri^tna. See our note on Rag. VI. 24. It is also 
called Brdhma (Rag. XIII. 60.). It is said to be the native 
place of royal swans which are described as migrating to its 
banks every year at the commencement of the rainy season, ( f 
Meg. II. and Malli. on it; also 

;;T[«qfgpfr.,.Meg. II. ftrf^fT—‘applied to the sound of ornaments. 
3T^ q*TT: I ^fqlr ^q^nRt I U Amara. 

—That famous lake. —'Provender.’ Swans are descri¬ 

bed as living on lotus-fibres which, therefore, they carry with 
them on their journey to Mauasa. —Because with the 
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stalk in his beak the swan would not be able to speak, — 
The use of this verb shows that the fig, is borrowed from the 
state of a man who is being drowned and solicits help to draw 
him out. —Tho swan may refuse to comply with 

the king^s request on the plea that his own business demands 
his immediate attention. The king, therefore, appeals to his 
goodness by means of a general rule observed in the life of the 
good. The illustration embodies a general principle of action 
and tho figure therefore is arthantaranyasa^ in which a particu¬ 
lar statemeut is corroborated by means of a general one and 
vice versa, cf. 

I Meg. II. J^lso qR- 

qfci: qqff^ ^rrrfqqrqr- Bhar. Nit. si. 74, 73. q^rq- 

^^fq qqf fq^cT^: i 

bent, aiclied^ curved eyebrows are a mark of beauty; 
&c. Slk. V. 23. &c.-~Tbe fawn by 
looking upwards and not replying to the king shows that he 
has not seen Urvas'i. But the king doubts this as impro¬ 
bable since his manner of walking proves that he must have 
seen her from whom the gait appears to have been stolen ( or 
borrowed ). 

P. 103. —Sportive steps are gentle and light. The 

swan walks in the same fashion as Urv. and hence the charge of 
theft against him. Of, qmq5rqrqTq[l Rutu. II 1.17 

^ —Stanza quoted in D. R. III. as an illustration 

of 3Tqrq^rq (unmeaning talk). The king takes his stand on legal 
ground. A thief is forced by law to give the whole when a part 
of the stolen property is found with him. The presumption is 
that ho must have stolen the whole. The king means you have 
stolen by Urvas'i’s gait- you must therefore surrender the whole 
/. 6. Urvas'i in person, —Claimed as one’s property. 

—RR* named after a part of a choriot ( ). 

Notice the alliteration, and the propriety of the words. The 
king wants to establish a sort of relation between the bird and 
himself. He is a his beloved a 

is , so there is a common tie (rn ) binding them all 

together, gpf: —The goose’s creaking resembles in sound 

^who are you’ and the king therefore thinks that tho bird 
wants to know who he is. See Kat. quoted in the com. A 
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aimilar lancifol resemblance is found in the first crying of a 
child which is supposed to be nr I mast not 

allow this ignorance on his part. 

&o.—Pun vi. Z- 26. See 
.He nudar Oompoands. The references have already been 
explained. PururaTas is properly the great grandson of 
See oom; Kalidasa, howevary overlooks the fact. « 

Cf. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I Sak. III. 18. 

P. 104, —The Chakravaka bird is represented 

as a type of constancy and connubial love. He cannot brook 
the least separation fron his mate. Even a leaf separating him 
from his beloved is enough to make him cry piteously for her. 
The same is the ease with the female bird. We know the poets 
believe that an inevitable decree of fate separates them in the 
night time when the cries are heart-piercing. C/. JfT^FfnT^Rffef- 

&tj. Sak IV. p. 111. 

Lovelorn ( fr. 5 ^ to hurt or f^ircT- fT?^TR?T ). 

&c.—The king means that as a passionate lover himself the 
bird ought to sympathise with him the more readily and yet he 
doss not—This is the working of fate, —Mark the force of 
the wordj your wife is dear to you so is mine to me. 

uvrra'g^PTO;—C/. m frrf^ffvRT Sak. 

V. p, 136, We know the fondnesa of baea 

for lotuses. They suck the honey as they hum. The lotus here 
is of course an open one and the bee is perched on it. The 
king compares Urvaai’s mouth to a lotus (which is very natural) 
and the humming sound of the bee in the interior of the lotus to 
the murmuring or hissing sound produced by Urvasi due to 
pain caused by his biting her lower lip. This ( a some¬ 

what strange idea ) is often described by Sanskrit poets; cf, 

Butu V. 15; also IV. 6. 12. 13* 
S*6k. III. 22, would have been 

better, as the bee is described to be a lover in the next sh ( ^ 

Pa 105 tTsrR«r:-Had you felt (which you clearly 

have not ). Mark the use of the conditional, which is used when 
the nonperformance of an act is implied or ^ where the falsity 
of an act is implied as a matter 0 /faetJ A, G. § 216. 

IThe can. of the sense of 'going ’ mostly in dra« 

^' 7 
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mag and somotimes in poetry ( Rag. XI. 90 ). ITROt 

S. D, According to S, P. Pandit it is a word 
which belongs to the phraseology of the class of ascetics called 
the Sadhakas. ( 3T^ Rnfm )news, 

intelligence, qfq-—The Nipa bears a fruit as large as and of 
the shape of a small apple. The fruit is ripe in the rains and is 
much liked by Tillage people. The tree is called ( aspirated 
into sometimes ) in Konkon. Pandit, 

A bad compound, » or % 

^ seems to be used here for a twig or branch 
broken off from the stem. Elephants are said to be very fond of 
the Ballaki; cf, » 

Kum. VIII. 33. Uttar. III. 6. ( 3Tf| Rf^‘ 

fr. +^); any thing performed daily such as bathing, 
taking meals &c,: daily food. —attractive by their 

youthful lore or sweetly warbling through intoxication, or utter¬ 
ing indistinct but sweet sounds in passionateness. 

—Urv. is likened to a digit of the moon on account of her 
peerless beauty and spotless purity. It is, however, better to 
separate the two words (see com. ) in which case qualifies 

For it is not necessary to particularise women, and the 
elephant, as the lord of the herd, was in rut. It is necessary to 
compare Urvas'i to the young moon; for purity in the moon i e. 
freedom from the spot, is seen in her digit stage or phase, 

—a kind of jasmine having very beautiful flowers also called 
on that account. —Variegated. Wilson is wrong 

in translating this as ^having hair brown as the yellow jasmine.^ 
f|«n:^mr-~-being a heavenly being. ^^?rr?5r^r-^y, 9upra. 

Mark the alliteration ( the stanza. — 

Here we are to suppose that the elephant gives out a cry. 
Foretelling. The king regards the cry of tho elephant as a 

good omen. c/. for this sense of 5^1 

^ Bhatti I. 27. 

P. 106. srnrrf^iTr^:—^ (or ^ ^ m:, 

a, comp. iiot one that cannot walk altogether ). The king 

is another name for 1® so he is 

and the elephant is grirrfTO^) so there is certain verbal 
similarity also between the two. —( 1) oharityj ( 2 ) rut, 

1 ) to those that desire money, beggars, to whom the 
king^s charity was unstinted, ( 2 ) to those desiring their object 
•\ e, the bees wishing for the elephanPs temporal juice, 
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Among the best of women; at the end of a compound means^ 
any thing best or excellent of its kind. ^rrgq^^-The king wha 
knows the poignancy of the pangs of separation whishes that 
the elephant may not be subjected to this grief; he may escape 
this hard lot. 

&c —c/ ?:TF^r?grrwfriH 
I —It is very difficult to determine the locality ol 

this mountain, probably it is an invention of the poet. The name 
suggests that it had a fragrant valley or caves. fsrJTVnf —It 

is not easy to see whether the poet speaks of the celebrity of this 
mountain on the authority of some Parana or some story in the 
epics or it is a creation of his own imagination. —Land 

at the foot of a mountain. The aff. is added to and 
in the senses noticed in the com. 

P. 107. —Ilere the poet treats as a 

compact notion instead of a compound one, otherwise the con¬ 
struction would have been gRcTPTt —For the 

derivation of com. Why the king should want light la 

not clear from the reading in the test. It appears that thera 
was darkness and the king was unable to see far off. The reading 
in the foot-note makes this clear, 

3 T^g^r*^r-liidicates the plumpiness of her breasts which 
leave very little space between them. Cy.Kum, I. 40 ^JT^TT- 
having well-turned, fleshy joints. The bones at the joints such 
as the knee, the elbow and the wrist did not protuberate out^ 
hut were fully covered with flesh. The adj. is an epitheton 
ornansj and has as much or as little propriety as below 

andf^cT’^sTqcfr appear to be suggested to the poet by the allite¬ 
ration they liave with qffcT and Epithets like this ( comp, 

96 fSTfURTr"^: p. '->8, p. 0^0, 

P. 103. p. 08, p. 131. ) which go against our 

sense of delicacy as they openly describe particular parts of the 
female body, are frequently to be met with in the writings of 
even the best Sankrit authoFs.’^' —Where Ananga^ 

® However revolting such descriptions may appear to our modern 
refined tastes and ideas it is certain they did not appear so to the good 
simple minds of olden times. Of. what Milton says— 

Then was not guity shame ; dishonest shame 
Of nature’s works, honour dishonourable, 

Bin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 
With shows instead, mere shows of seeming pure, 

And banished from man’s life his happiest life, 
Simplicity and spotless innocence ? 
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delights to dwell, and which he, therefore, appropriates as his* 
property) hence a charming place. —having large, 

beantifal hips. See com. and remarks on above. 

—^Strangely enough the sloka is found verbatim 
ct in theRamayana (Aranyakanda ch. 64. slokas29-BO) 

where Vdlmiki puts it in the mouth of the similarly circum¬ 
stanced Riima, who hears it echoed with a similar result. 
—is the same as iii the preceding si. 

—The student should bear in mind that the words 
of the king in si. 27 were echoed by the mountain which the 
king takes for a reply to his question. The words are so chosen 
that with a slight change in the construction and moaning they 
serve the purpose of a reply ( see com. ). This arrangemeut is 
called in dramatic language Trujata ( for which see com.). 

fsHTcTt &:c.—For the pleasant reply returned by the 
mountain the king expresses his gratitude by wishing a greater 
happiness to the mountain, (?/. ^ PpTcR 

p. 88 and our note ad he, 

P, 108, —In this stanza tho king expresses his 

supposition that his Urvas'i has been changed into a river. 
Urvas'i will knit her eye brows in anger. How is this possible in 
the case of the river ? Tho river has ripples on its surface which 
by their gentle rise and fall resemble the knitting of the eye¬ 
brows in the act of frowning. Urvas'i has a girdle round 
her waist, tho gold bells of which in her movement pro¬ 
duce a jingling sound. This condition is fulfilled in the 
case of the river by a line or row of cranes in excitement 
(The adj. is essential since the 

jingling of the bells finds its parallel in the cackling noise of 
the birds due to their agitation caused by their fear of the 
violent stream, &c.—Urvas'l^s garment would get 

loosened through her hasty steps due to anger; (see xjrT W fif- 
b 1. 7, p, 98). Where is the garment of the river? 
The long sheet of white foam produced by the water being 
dashed against a rooky bed is the garment of the river, which it 
drags along through anger, tho violent motion being,the result of 
anger, ^jlf^-Urvas'l's movement in walking wou^d not be 

slow and regular. Her steps would be crooked and occasionally 
interrupted by her brooding mood—thinking about the offen- 
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sire conduct of the king. The crooked and interrupted niovo- 
ments of the river are occasioned by the stream being re¬ 
peatedly obstructed by the rocks in its bed, the avoidance of 
which not unfreqnently makes it take a zigzag way. 

HTFcfi* —is certainly to be rejected, as is quite meaningless 
when applied to the river. Besides cannot be easily made 
to mean ‘crookedly\ q-«nf-shoiild be construed with every distinct 
condition expressed in the first three lines} thus qqj 

w..erm.which ex- 

presses the conclusion that Urvas'i has been metamorphosed into 
a river. 

The necessary conditions of motamorpiiosis are mentioned 
in the first three lines and the conclusion is drawn about the 

change of Urvasl into the river. The words ^PP^y 

both to Urvas'i and to the river. In the former they mean ^ re¬ 
membering ( my ) fault over and again ( latter 

* frequently ( ) avoiding the interruptions\ For 

^>TcTr comp c^cTr^rf^ p. the figure 

called iii which the subject in baud has, superimposed upon 
it, the nature of a similar thing ( ^‘w?TfT«nc#i(ifi 
vide K, P, X), The Utpreksha upon is that they are the 

eye brows of Urvas'i broken by frowns and so on; comp. 

II.i iPTlf^cT m3[\- 

Jr^r?T II Hutu. III. 3. and (1^' ) 

Hutu. III. 17. 

^f^&c.—Tue three adjectives in the first lino refer to and 
serve as reasons why Urvas'i should not find the least fault in 
the king. The figure is which consists in the use of signi¬ 
ficant epithets K. P. X.) 

^rj;-The force of arfq has to be understood here: the meaning be¬ 
ing ^eren what least fault/ The king says he is conscious of not 
giving her even the least offence, much less there is ground for 
a greater fault. If arfqr is iiot inserted it would mean ^Urvas'i 
may not find a small fault but she may find great faults to 
justify her anger, Mammata in his Ulla. VII. finds 

ia this ( omission of a necessary word ) »nT- 

tiso of the word arfir^rTK^ft is inten- 
f tional. The river is going ( flowing ) towards the sea, but this 
she does as an abhUar%ka\ the ocean being poetically regarded 
.as her lover? c/ &c. Mud. Ill, 9} 
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»Tm^^ I Rag. XIII. 9 The 
ting has perfect faith in Ur7as'i^s chastity, 3TRt3i!TF^rf^ 

The negahveparticle 3Tin 3T?Ht^showsor opposition, 3TF^? 
being ecpiiyalent to ^ Faint heart neyer won fair 

lady’; I 3TT?4tr ff (I 

Rama. Corap. also ^p. irf?F2[^T% ( Fortune favours the 

brave), and further Shakespere as quoted by Mr. Vaidya— 

‘ We fail, 

But screw your courage to the sticking place 
Aud we will not fail’. 

F. 109. —The Kadamba tree puts forth buds at 

the roar of clouds or when sprinkled with the first rain drops. 
Whenever a Kadamba, therefore, put^^ forth buds, it is a sign of 
the end of the summer season.6y. 

I Utt. III. 42. See also Meg. 1 25. —Mark 

the use of piTr«tT as applied to the hair of a woman. (7/ 
q’Fq^rqrrftrfiq: infra, 81. 35. —A gazelle, a spotted antelope. 

—This si. is quoted in the K. P, Ullasa VII. 
as an instance where harsh words are a merit as the king is in 
an angry mood. The commentators of the K. P. regard it as 
genuine and therefore we have given it hero. —an 

unusual comp, g^f-falsely. He justifies this remark in the next 
two lines. —affected by rheumatism or wind. 

(gathering through eagerness) zij 
(swarms of bees) cFTfTt ^ ^ (with its 

petals bitten off) rrr^r5fr5‘r%fl^^'T—It is a poetical conven¬ 

tion to describe the Asoha tree as putting forth flowers when 
gently struck by amorous ladies with their foot decked with jin¬ 
gling anklets; Kum. 11.26. &c. 

is probably the mango tree. 3T^ 3T^ 

I rTT^^f Name of 

a forest, and not Indra’s garden. —name of an elephant. 

&c.— The idea expressed iu this si. is this. The 
forest at that time presented an attractive appearance on ac¬ 
count of its beautiful scenery. The forest—beauty is here perso¬ 
nified. She wishes to take a view of her embellishments—her 
own charms; but this observation needs an eye^ which is, in this 
case, the antelope squatting on the ground and looking about at 
the sylvan beauty. The antelope is as it were the solidified 
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glance of the presiding deity of forest splendour. The eye of 
the Ka nana sri being dark, the poet, somewhat boldly, not only 
makes the glance dark but identiGes it with the concrete body 
of the antelope. For Rang/s reading and interpretation vide 
com. Mr. Pandit takes to mean ^ essence.’ Cy, Mai. Ill, 5. 
The fig. is Utpreksha. 

—c/. Rag. IX. 00 . quoted in the com. — 

fr. ^ with ft and 

P. liO. &c.—Stanza quotedin theK. P. as an instance 

of the mixed character of the accessary feelings. Some of the 
commentators of the Prakiis'a regard it as a quotation from Vik* 
which does not appear to be correct. See com. p. 110. — 

vk, love for Bovayani, a Brahmana’s daughter. 

Trans.—The foul act, and the exalted race sprung from the moon I 
What a disparity ? May she be seen again ! ( Then, in that case ) 

I pOBsesH sacred knowledge for the removal of faults. 0 ! Her face 
is lovely even in anger. What will wise men, free from sin, say ? 

( But ) lier sight is difficult to obtain even in a dream. 0, my inindi 
be at rest; ( and yet ) what fortunate youth is that who will drink 
( the honey ) of her nether lip ? 

Shedding its lustre all round. This explains why 
the thing cannot be a bit of flesh, 

( manifests itself by being blown ). STHTf?—It has just 
rained all round. v, l, makes arnTfE pass. fT^is 

both trans. and instrans.; but its intran. use is more common. 
The word is necessary. The red lustre of the ruby can 
be attained neither by a single flower nor by its tender leaf 
( ^), but by a bunch of flowers only. In the last line 

there is Utpreksha the sun is said to be busy with an attempt 
to raise it up with hia hands ( rays ). 

P, HI. &C.—Why soil it with tears! Urv., the 

fittest person to wear the jewel; being lost, its sight would force 
tears out of his eyes, 

ff%—by name. Cf. Rag. 1, 12. 

appears that the red lao of Parrati's feet was washed o£E by a 
small riTulet and deposited in the crevice where it got hardened 
and changed into a mby. 

Mark the force of it denotes authority or 
qualification in the person giving the direction; c/ fg^ 
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vrifc??fsr^iT ??rfg!(Tra!f i Kir. 1.2^. fjT=srrfr—LWing lik« 
a deer *. e, liring upon fruits, roots &o. and simple water ( ab¬ 
staining from rich food ). Katayavema ( see com. ) gives the 
tradition that it was the sage N4rayaua, father of Urras'i. But 
the speaker here can not be the father of Urvas'i; for in that 
case the poet would have taken further notice of him. The king 
too does not mind him beyond paying him a compliment for 
his suggestion. Farther on the king, while speaking of the 
incident to Urvas'i, speaks of him as only, p. 114. 

—Having an exceedingly thin waist. This is a 
mark of beauty, Oomp. Meg. and fKum. I. 

39. The reading is bad. friT?? as applied to the waist 

is absurd. It is properly applied to the navel ( see si. 7. p. 98.) 
and other joints. K4t. reads where 

m^ans the sacrificial altar, tho middle points of which come 
very close to each other; and not a ring, —The simile 

is appropriate in this respect:—The crescent of tho moon was 
put on his head by Siva for its cooling effect when his body was 
burning with tho poison ( HaUhala ) ho had swallowed. The 
gem would have a similar effect on the king. 

P. 112. —Mark the propriety of the word, ‘pleasure, as 

from the company of a womanl 

&c,—Both Urv. and the creeper, between whom the 
king establishes a similarity and identity, are slender. The 
rain drops are like tears washing the lower lip of Urv., who is 
weeping with remorse. The creeper has not flowers on it the 
season being past. Urv., likewise, has no ornaments on her 
person, repentance preventing her from decorating her body, 
—There are no bees buzzing about the creeper* 
this silence is like that of Urvasl through anxiety. Mr. Vaidya 
quotes an instance of the opposite kind ( whore a woman is 
looked upon as a creeper ) from the Bhahminivilasa— 

—is used merely in the sense of ‘I think ^ Sffif— 
as belonging to Urv.; what the king thought to be the attri¬ 
butes of Urvasl proved to be something else; so every time he 
was disappointed. C/ 1, 7. 14. 28. of this Act. f^lfST 

sleep: hence a dull condition; therefore means, ^opened’: 

it is also applied to a flower in this sense; c/. Eum. V, 80. 
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&c,—The king sajra he will not open his eyes as there is a fear 
that he may see something other than Urr. in case he opens 
them, 

P. 113. iT?n^?!T—By one in a swoon. 

Haring the senses concealed inside. Here ^or is not limited to 
the ‘mind/ as Mr, Pandit takes it, but refers to all the seilses. 
Her form was changed but consciousness was not suspended; she 
internally possessed all the organs of sense. With her mind 
alone slie could not hare seen what passed around her. It is 
only when the mind acts in combination with the sense of sight 
that one can see. sra?r’?rOT^ 

0 . /. would be better. The external senses are the five Karmend-- 
riyas ( hand, foot, organ of excretion, organ of generation and 
throat ), and jnanendriyas (ear, eye, akin, tongue and nose). 
The internal organs according to the Sankhyas are three—§fig“ 
or organ of reason or apprehension, it???!, or organ of thought, 
and or self-consciousness. To this the Vedantins add a 

fourth; viz. or the organ of feeling. Nearly the same expres¬ 
sion occnrs in Sak p. 185, —Lit. one not to be defiled, 

holy. —The skirt of a mountain with abundant water and 

beautiful scenery. 

P, 114, —See note on the word at p. 94. 

The condition or rule; properly means 'a contract,^ fr. f with 
going together in order to come to a mutual understanding. 
Explained, made intelligible. ^—Refers to 

P. 116. ^ihe original nature or natural form. 

Here it means the natural form. ;^T^r-Radiating on all aides, 
—XJrvas'i’s face was tinged red by the red lustre of the 
gem and so bore the splendour of a lotus steeped in the light of 
the young sun. 

—A denom, fr. srg^rr ^vhich properly means 
( Sid. Kau. ) Urr. was to be pitied- and yet the subjects 
would find fault with her. spy—in what manner, what should 
be the form of the vehicle t 

8Tf%TWr &c.—This shows that the ancient balloons had ban¬ 
ners and their sides were painted. The wish of the king was 
not altogether extravagant considering the divine powers ot 
Hrvas'i, As a heavenly being she could satisfy his desire. 
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P. 116. We haTe the Niivabana-eandhi in this Act. 

Not the garden of Indra but one of the forests of Gandhamy ana 
frequented by heavenly beings. is sometimes 

used transitively; c/ Rdma ^ { or 

it may be a can. form. aT^arTfTc^ &c.—Excepting the want of a 
son he has no other want. Some read %arRct which also gives the 
same sense. -Some days of the months and the year 

are specified as holy, a bath at some sacred stream or the sea on 
which is considered as conferring special merit, —OT- 

( and not which explains ) ?PT; a royal 

tent or any temporary residence erected for the reception of 
royal personages. Cf. for a similar description 

^ U llag, XVI. 73. —Used with the present gives it the 

sense of the future. —Being a Brahmana and a per¬ 

sonal friend of the king he would be the first to get the flowers 
and perfumes that would remain after the king had finished 
his toilet. 

—placed on a fan or a casket made of 
the tala leaves. As such a precious gem could not be placed on 
it, it was covered with a piece of white silk cloth ( ) and 

then the gem was placed upon it. It appears that Urvas^i had 
taken the gem off her person before bathing, as is usual with 
Hindu ladieS; and handed it over to the servant-maid for safe 
custody, and that the maid was carrying it back to her mistress^ 
tent. The gem was large enough to attract the bird. See infra. 
si. 4. —which used to be worn as. BTrRj^ —The bird 

darted at the gem all at once and carried it off at one swoop. 

P. 118. —The bird was bearing away its death as it 

were, and not the gem. Mark the deriv. cT?^ft{eT 

^ is changed to g^by the V^rt. JRqcqWfTffcRt: 

The si. may show that theft was oapitaUy punished in 
FdUd dsas days. See intro, p. 19. ^ 

a class of mountaineers. Vide Amara II. 10, 20 Of 

Rat, II, 3. See our note 

on Kum, I, 6. 
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^ that cannot be seized by the hand; hence a 

£re-brand. ^5K—The circle traced by it when whirled round. 

M®g. —Should rather be 

taken as one word (t^r^si'T ). smpft &c.—c/. the precept 

i st^t^ JT??mfrcr 

jpEjn% n and 3Tq^n% lEr^s %q (^>Tr) i H. II. 170. 

P. 118. —It was customary with the ancient Indian 

kings to employ Yavana females as their attendants—particu¬ 
larly as the bearers of their arms. By the term Yavana we are 
not to understand the Mahomedans who were not in existence 
in Kalidasa’s times, but the Geeks or lonians (or the Tartarians 
or the Bactarians.) Cf, qq- &c. S ak. 

n. p. 44, and our note on 

B. 11^. a (lead body, ( often used as 

a term of contempt ). rrHnffNrr—The gem with its halo of 
rays is compared to a nosegay or bunch of red as oka flowers 
with red learos around, —the (quarters are often poeti¬ 
cally spoben of as ladies, Cy, p. 70. a 

protection for the hand, an arm-guard; fr, ^with to pro¬ 
tect. 3T5^q. qTUTq*q-*bow-shot. 

Eaw flesh-eater, carrion-feeder, — cf. L. caro, 

excellent gem. c/. nocturn, night (L. 

nox ), :—The planet Mars so called from its reddish 

appearance, —thick aud therefore of a dense dusky colour. 
The bird that was flying away from the kinginterrened between 
the gem in its beak and the ( king just as the cloud would do 
between Mars and the ) beholder's eye. qr^R^.’-The superin¬ 
tendent of the city police, ^r^-fr. ^Y, ;(cqfiT that which 

brings the day to an end, —a word of Vedic antiquity. It 

is probably derived fr. to destroy, to kill, from which also 
is derived. In Veda the term often means an evil spirit, 
hence a cruel man, a thief. or^PfT was the term originally 
applied to the aborigines of India by the Aryan invaders. 

^—see p. 60, 

P, 120. ?:?fqprf%&c,-With this cf. the similar passage in S'&k, 

JT ?Tf^«Tfrf Tfq i *r5rfimffr qrJTJ 

WTT^! I &c. p. 148. &o.— It is clear from Vidu- 

shaka's speech *r5»T?T: ^5 &o. on p. 117 that be already knew 
«very thing about the gem. 
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^ —TUe is merely a courtier’s compliment to 

his master. STfc^rTTO®—taring obtained his desert or ptiniah- 
ment meet for his offence. ^ another ^ tent in 

which case the Kanch. must be supposed carelessly to refer to 
the huts of the hermits in the distance. 

f^qfW~They were astonished because the bird was pierced 
with an arrow, which they could not account for as the place 
was surrounded by the dwellings of hermits, &c.—See com, 

&c,—T his was necessary as it was polluted by con¬ 
tact with the Tulture, 

P. 121. ^orf^^rr^nTr—The Kanch. was too old to decipher 
the letters. Mark the poet's skill in making the king dlscorer 
the secret himself. There is considerable poetic charm in this. 

^ (fall into hell) + ^ + 

added Yaska derires it as—arq^tr —aPTcTcr Wfra* ngi 

?«rntar fl?r (detached) 3T^ WT TOT ^ 

tt. 

—-A. phrase constantly occurring in dramas; 
it simply means ^ 1 shall attend to my business. ' It is a device 
to withdraw a particular character from the stage and is used 
eren when there is no actual command given. —Pururavas 

was so called being the son of ( king transformed into a 
woman ). lyfgi —K would be better, as does not go 
in weU with 3TT3^( ^W?fTT% ^ or f 

nTorq”53:^i.«.3T added or or this may mean 

^continuation of the family ( the affix being added wft). 

Both the senses are possibly intended. 

^ sacrifice performed in the Naimisha forest. 
Naimisha is the name of a forest of Paurinic celebrity, 
represented as the seat of religious austerities and the perfor¬ 
mance of sacriffces, which sometimes lasted for a thousand 
years. 3m: I 

rrnw il I*- Panranio scholar. Su'ta, 

narrated the Par4nas to the sages. TheMah&bhirata thns aoconnts 
lor the name 3[I*lt <35?:^ I 

3 pr~a sacrificial session generally lasting from 14 
to 100 days. Satras lasting lor a year or eren twelve yean were 
nlso not rare. ‘The simple allusion’ (to the saorifiee), remarks Mr. 
Pandit, ‘gives an appearance o< reality which adistinct statement 
that it was performed wonld have failed to oonv^’. The sacrifice 
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ierred to here could not haye lasted for twelre years, as Mr, 
Vaidya supposes, as in that case the poet could not hare passed 
it over with a mere allusion. Tho king too would not hare uder> 
taken a sacrifice, so recently after his marriage, which would 
hare kept him away from his dearly loved Urras'i for such a 
length of time. The context also does not make such a supposi¬ 
tion possible. It is more reasonable, therefore, to suppose 12 
years to have elapsed between the events of the third and the 
fourth Acts. 

— Cf, Rag. III. 7. Kad. p. 11. The reading 
is not good as it is and not its jpoint that assumes a 

darkish hue in pregnancy. —‘S'ci/. previeus to his 

departure to the Nai forest. The king had observed only a 
few early marks of pregnancy, but not such as are manifested 
later on, such as the enlargement of the abdomen &c, 

r. 122. —Name of a sage, son of Bhrgu by his wife 

Puloma. A demon attempted to carry olf Puloma while preg¬ 
nant, and the child was prematurely born, whence his name. 

( aff. srqr) or (ah‘. an 

arrow entirely made of steel. 5^4° one with a steel point 
and edges, 

P. 12rk vrr^.'i “Uark the derivation of 

a calf+^ which gives the whole the sense of * loving, aHec- 
tionate ^ by Ran. Y. 2. 98^ otherwise 

( having a calf ). See notes on Rag. V. 1, Cf^ 

i m i S'ak. 

VII. p. 192. —one of the SatvikabhavaS; the result of 

excited emotion. —Voc. sing, of —a mother; used in 

addressing a respetablo elderly woman or mother. Cf. Gorman 
^ammc\ 

—Genitive of agency, see com. 3T^?rrrfff^ &c.— 
^This does not mean that the Tapasi ( who already kn.w it ) 
or the boy found out the relation but that the king, as was 
apparent from his features, knew it almost intuitively and the 
Tapasi' could well observe it. —Like a true Kshatriya 

the boy would not part with his bow oven when he was doing 
obeisance. The custom is still observed by the Indian princes 
who never lay aside their sword or dagger under any circum- 
stances. 

8 
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fri—( a^. 3Tqr ). For the paternal feelings on a 
similar occasion comp. 8'ak. VII. 17. 19. 

1-4. —The ceremony to be performed on a 

child’s birth ( the fourth of the twelve rites mentioned by 
Manu, II. 27* &c. ). It consists in giving the child honey and 
clarified butter out of a sort of golden spoon before separating 
the navel string. It should be performed by the father, but 
in his absence by any one Rag. III. 18, 

—The Vidya s referred to include the trayi also, 
—Military science. One of the four Upavedas (or writings 
subordinate to the Vedas)^ attached to the Yajurveda, as 
is subordinate to the Ttgveda. Archery formed the principal 
part of a Kshatriya youth^s education in ancient times. 

—Hlrnsa ( ) not being allowed in the hermit¬ 

age. The boy was taught the use of the bow but he was not 
to kill any animal as long as he remained at the hermitage. 

—The a misha of course, as the student knows, is the 
gem Sangamaniya, —As was reported, as we were told. 
The Tiipasi was not an eye-witness of the act. She is telling 
what she heard probably from the hermit-boys, 
r. 125. 

—Thrilling through the wliole body. —As they 

say. &g,—A very appropriate simile. The rays of the 

moon penetrate through everv particle of the moonstone which 
at once begins to ooze under their influence; 

I Utt. VI. 12. 

—Because Vidushaka^s strange appearance,ren¬ 
dered more haggard by his wild and quaint dress, was likely 
to frighten a child. ?i[n 3 rrgTr:-A Madhyamapadalopisamaaa. See 
com. Vid. looked much like a monkey ( see p. 28. 

P,^ 126. —is a term generally applied to the long 

hair on the crown of the Leads of boys, also called S'ikha, The 
tying it into a knot is sometimes done by the parents, especially 
by the mother, out of affection. 

—A. stream of milk gushing forth at the sight of a 
child through the excess of maternal affection* cf. Rag, I, 48. 
;^g-may also mean ^ milk^ Such a description is common in 
Sanskrit literature. Prof. Oowell quotes Tennyson— 
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^ The sacred mothea’s bosom^J panting^ burst 
The laces towards her babe \ 

iTpf—7w. a sonj generally used in the Voc. in dramas as a 
term of endearment; ‘ my darling, mydear boy/ — 

It is a blessing which a Hindu woman most cherishes, and 
which is therefore bestowed on her by elderly persons. Cf, 
Slk. p, 206 

1\ 127. —Nouns ending in ^ are used with the 

Acc. instead of the Gen. when habit or disposition is intended 
to be expressed. A. GJ 118. —This honour is due to 

the queen. Cf. Shakespero, Henry to Kath.—‘Arise, and take 
place by us.’ Henry VIII. Act. 1. —The aff. 3 ^^ indi¬ 

cates a particular standard ^of agej see com. The* capacity to 
wear an armour was a sign of the beginning of youth. Tliis 
was also the time when a prince might be appointed the Vuva^ 
rdja\ cf. Rag. VIII. 94. indnitive. 

&c.—Tliis remark is made that she might not bo detained. 

P. 128. —see com.- the other two a $ rama^ are 

and cf. Rag, V. 10 and our notes ad loc. 

—3t’!T iTf: I ’fr^r^fr —India’s wife. 8'achi, daughter of 
the demon Puloman. See Rama, Uttara Kilnda, XXVIII. 20. 
As S'achi is regarded the best of wires, so is Jayanta considered 
the best of sons. Cf, Rag. III. 23, quoted in the com. — 
Lit. the destroyer of the cities of his enemies. For the Vedic 
version of the story see our notes on Rag. II. 74. 

P. 129. —Mark the force of Urr. began to weep. 

When Vid. looked at her he saw the tears trickling down her 
cheeks, the king saw them flowing in a stream, —Some 

read 

—Properly something repeated; hence any thing done again. 

—Refers to the king’s word in si. 14. 
Condition imposed by Indra. 

P. 130. —This was the reason given to Satya- 

vati. She was not informed, it appears, of the true cause; for 
had she known It, she would not hare brought the boy directly 
into the presence of the king, but would hare delivered him 
back to his mother to enable her to keep him away from the 
king’s sight if she chose anymore to do so, —shows 

that even Ohyavana was not made acquainted with the true 
parentage of the child, — Scil. by his good con- 
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duct as well as bj assisting in the work of administration of the 
state. —fr. seeks the opposite ofj hence; 

hostile. 

—is used here STrTT^; I was consoled, but it was a vain 
consolation. He means that the srrs^RPT is name, apparent 
only and not real. Or it ( ) may be ( censure ), ^r^T- 

^jx~has no special propriety here. See note on p. 1^^. 

s^=^f^rTTo-the simile very forcibly expresses the king's meaning. 
The uneasiness caused by his want of issue ( ) lynplxed. 

here corresponds to C the suffering caused by heat ), 

to and the sudden separation for good 

( ) to the stroke of lightning. 

—that desirable event^ 3T5^>^r--3T3 

the idea of a chain of succession of misfortunes ( such as separa¬ 
tion from Urvas^i, the king’s retirement to the forest &c. ). Vid. 
probably says this to Urv. to whose speech the latter adds, o^ 
course in the hearing of the king; ^tHTN <S:c.—will ^ pro¬ 

bably ) think 5 see com. Here Urvasb expresses her fear that her 
action is likely to be misunderstood by the king. She is going 
to heaven just after her son is returned to her after being pro¬ 
perly educated. The king, therefore, may possibly think that she 
has obtained her end and is now going to heaven with an easy 
heart, without much caring for him. This will be another mis¬ 
fortune to add to those mentioned by Vid'ushaka. 

Meg. II. Here the king says 
that he will not think unkindly of her as he knows that she has 
no independence of action and also tries to console her. He 
means to say that he would entertain no ungenerous thoughts 
about Urv., who, as he knows, has no option in the matter, and 
that she should, therefore, disburden her mind of her fear. 

P. 132. i^JTro—there is no propriety of 
Urr. did n ;t say that she would go to heaven the very day. 
Nor was it possible for the king to carry out his object in a 
single day. the idea &c. Pag. XVIIL 7. 

It was a custom with ancient kings to abdicate the crown and 
to retire to a forest to lead there an ascetic’s life, when their 
eldest son was old enough to take upon himself the responsibi¬ 
lity of governing the kingdom. Cf. Pag. III. 70. VII. 71, 

\ 'w'ell grown ( strong and stout ) bull-suggests ability 
and experience in the king. The bull was an animal of primary 
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importance with the ancient Aryas. IJenco the comparison. It 
is also ono of the words that denote excellence when at the end 
of a Karm. comp. symbol of youth and inexperience; 

one re(j_uiriug training and consequently experience. 
The comparison is common enough in Sanskrt literature. 6'/. 

^ fgsrr Hag. VI. 78. also Mud. 

III. 3. 

—The scent-elphant. The possession of such an ele¬ 
phant is supposed to ensure rictory to a king. See com. 
nerce by its rapidity of circulation or virulence. &c.— 

Because a king is supposed to have something unearthly in him * 
qf. i *T?ffT 

Manu. VII. 8. ^ <S:c.— Oomp. fr^FFTT ff ^ I 

Rag. XI. I. ^fw^cTi ^ Krg ^3= i 

—Excess of power or vigouT, pre-eminence. 

133. —Let preparations be made. The student 

will get some idea of these from Bhatti. III. 3—5, fqfgc^qT^:— 
The biightness of Ntlrada^s body is so greet that it dazzles the 
eyes like a sudden flash of lightning. —is known for 

its deep bright colour- —Suggests both thinness and 

purity (whiteness), —the sacred thread. gfcT its particular 

position; cf, grrgtfT, and RfirT. Amara. II. 7, 50. 

—branches and twigs. Those correspond to the gold- 
coloured hair of Narada. g^rfrfir Adj, from 

( the Frequentative base of JT^) + 3^^ of the g'grTFT 
which moves constantly; hence moving (oppo. ). Many 

eminent grammarians such as Kaiyata, Vamana, Bhattoji, hold 
that the affix q (of the freq.) is added to roots implying motion 
in the sense of (crookedness) only and not 

(excess or frequency of action t. <5. motion) but Nages'abhatta 
show's how this opinion is due to a misunderstanding of the text of 
the Mahabha’shya and remarks 

3Tcr m 1%^ I 

the desired object^ cTf^TTc^qJ* fJfl- Madhyamapadalopi comp. See 
notes on Bag. 1. 25, Cf, with Ihie Narada's description in Sis. 
l-W I qrfPiT'fl MW 

V#: %^{TKc3Trf^rT%ct 3r%: II ’^=Erf?R'rnR?vf«rFR^ 5FT crf; m?Ftr% 
ftvrrfiRTisif^ I ffsvn%1r fFirrfs rr? fc^r^RF v: ii ?vff- 

3^R^Rf>^F?^Fa3f^F: !|TFWJ^tTfTf%fFr%T I Ff^RW^RfF^F^ffunF- 
^Fff^fflMarVF: 1 ^fftef FfVg»5g%<5f ^F^FT?^ tn%clf ir^Rf II 
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P. 3ffaTr-~Matorial3 of worship. pr^-iqrqR?t*c|r^r^:—Mr. 

Pandit remarks—Narada does not say ^ His bless- 

ing takes the form of a command to the course of the Uniyerse 
and is not a mere wish; for the gods consider it an honour to 
give effect to his wishes; and to him the king is only a 
as he has access to all tho three worlds and assigns to the king 
his proper place. —Pouring it ( on the feet of Ndr. ). 

Of course they rise before they do this cf^ ( L. Vergo ) 
diverge. '^Tf^—Learned men, gods, ascetics and sages are to 
be so addressed in dramas by the higher characters; see 
D, R. II. G7. —See com. It is, however^a regular Vedic 

word ^ or ( cf. Z. domus ) ja house and qcft lords 
( master and mistress ) of. 

P. 135. —notice the Sandhi, ^ liL what is 

spread out. By Pan. VIII. 3. 93. ( see. com. ). The ^ is 
changed to ^ after when the meaning is a particular tree 
or a seat; but r;rrT$ being a prep, 

governs the acc. Mark the king^s modesty. 

Narad a says which implies slight superiority. The 

knig does not think it respectful enough to be used of Indra 
and interrupting Narada substitutes This is an additional 

instance of p. 1:2. Oomp. l 

f^T^TH’^r-cT and ^ I 

( S'ak, 111. p, 62^ V, p, 133. —Tried in battle, 

skilled in war. The aff. ( ) is similarly added to 

&c., irfrf^^T does not refer to 

Urvas'i’s fear expressed in her speech &c. (p. 133) as 

Mr. Vaidya supposes, for that fear was already removed by the 
king; but to the thought of tho coming separation which had 
been rankling in her mind ever since she saw her son. 

—He means I am Indra^s servant and*in duty bound 
to obey his command not to retire to the forest. 

—This is explained in S'ak. YII. 34. ( 
&c. )• cf. also Rag. I. 26. &c.—See com. 

BTT==frr^r —we are to suppose that Rambh^ and the troop of 
other Apsarases were yet in the air standing invisible and await¬ 
ing Narada’s order, —stands for IFTHTTf*— 

these are see com.; we may also add to these all 

kinds of food grains, all juices, all flowers, all sacred grasses, 
sacred waters &c.; for the full ceremony, cf. Rag. XVII. 9-28. 
^T?rtT2“— tr, An auspicious seat of gold, 
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silver &c. specially prepared for an occasion. Cf, f 

I^ag. XVII. 10. 

I'>7. &;c.—This being the chief part of the 

ceremony Nurada does it himself. It must be performed by 
the worthiest of Brahmanas. — Scil, putting on the 

decorations and ornaments &c. —i^ay also mean tiie bear¬ 

er of the yoke of the family ( possession of the kingdom ). C /. 

arrr^^rf^fi Rag. IX. 2. 

&G.—Atri, a celebrated divine sage and one of the 
sons of Brahma. See our notes on Rag. II. 75. Each of the 
personages mentioned here resembled his father by his quali¬ 
ties, —To rule the people in such a way as to secure 

their affection and to please them was regarded as the highest 
duty of kings. Cf, Uttar. I. 12. —possessed of 3Tf?T^rtf 

or prosperity of every kind to its fullest extent. Cf, Rag- 
quoted in the com. The bard means that since the prince 
possesses all that can be wished for^ the fittest blessing he can 
think of is that he should be able to resemble his father in 
all his virtues, 

B, 138. &c.—As Uimklaya also is. 6y'.f^%TfT: 

I^ag. I. Preserving 

social order, not transgressing the bounds of duty. Cf Rag. 
Ill, 27. ‘ ft^fcTT^TTT and note ad loc. This is said of course in 

order to show to the prince what the subjects may expect of him.' 

and 3 T?r[^px^To should also be taken with Mark 

the lofty flight of fancy in this si.-, we hare already referred to 
the beauty of this simile. Ihe queen— 

Aus'inari. 

P. 1311. 1 %^ &c.—Ndrada as the principal person directing 

the affair asks the prince to wait. The reading in the foot-note, 
however, is natural and preferable. —Ris majesty 

as a Yuvarc4ja, ht. the leader of the great 

army ( of gods ); see Kum. XIII. —Indra; lit killer 

of the demon P4ka, The term, however, originally meant 

who guides the ignorant i, e, endows them with 
knowledge. See our note on the word. Rag. X. 1. vnCrfoTT^^— 
The concluding speech ( one or two S'lokas ) of a piece, so called 
in honour of Bharata, the founder of the drama. It contains 
an expression of good wishes on the part of the actors in the 
form of a prayer or a blessing, &c.— Cf 

^ { Rag. VI. 29. 
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NOTES TO SUPPLEMENT. 


P. 141. The Fra krita passages given here are expunged 
from the main text as they appear on strong grounds to be in¬ 
terpolations. Wo give below the reasons for our conclusion 
mostly abridging them from Mr. Pandit^s preface pp. 8-9. 

I, Externul reasons—(1) Six out of the eight MSS. collated by 
Mr. Pandit do not give them. (2) Katayavem, a commentator of 
critical acumen, knows nothing of them, (3) A new edition of 
the play according to aDravidian MS. by Dr. Pischel omits thorn. 

II. Internal reasons—(1) The king as an Uttamap otra must 
and does always speak Sanskrt. lie cannot bo supposed even 
when under strong emotion or mental derangement to speak in 
regular turns two languages in order to give vent to his feelings^ 
this would be quite unnatural. (2) They are mostly tautological, 
their contents being given in the Sanskrt verses that precede or 
follow them. ( 8 ) A great many of them though forming parts 
of the king’s soliloquy are full of descriptions and vague allusions 
and references in the third person to some one in his situation 
rather than to himself distinctly. (4) Not only they are not 
required^ but several of them interrupt the free and natural flow 
of the feelings expressed in the Sanskrit passages, 

—Introducing a character. —A kind of song 

sung while a character is approaching the stage and is accom¬ 
panied with dancing and the musical marking of time with the 
hands. See com. —The subj. is —bank. 

^ kiiid of Pnikrta metre. 

P. 142. —Completely overpowered or consumed by. 

It also mean,; 'wounded or hurt by^ ; c/. | 

Rag. IT. 37. —Drenched in, flllod up.with, 

A kind of song in which each line is sung once or twice 
and no pause allowed between the chorus and the next line. 3^3? 
Mark that this is the origin of the Mardthi wet. 

P. 143. —His huge body or the forepart of his 

body. As the elephant rushed through the trees and shrube he 
bore away with him the flowers and twigs of trees. On this Mr. 
Pandit remarks—mark that it is not the king that gives utterance 
to this stanza,but the same is sung and heard on the stage before 
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the king enters the stage, and must, therefore, be supposed either 
to be sung by him or by some one else there. In the latter case^ 
however, the usual direction might be expected. 

&c. (si. (>)—Mark that this stanza bears very little or no connec¬ 
tion with the context, Soo .—A mere repetition of the 

contents of the preceding Sanskrt stanza. 

—A kind of song. It is a strain sung by an actor or 
actress under the influence of passion and in a tone either low, 
middle, or of the highest pitch. ‘ This stanza^ remarks Mr. 
Pandit, ‘it must be admitted, has a place of its own, as it were» 
in the context, where it occurs, though we could very well do 
without it. It also has a claim to be part of the soliloquy con¬ 
taining one of the king’s own sentiments.’ 

i\ 141. agitated or shaken. This stanza 

has no connection whatsoever with the context, except perhaps 
the king in his madness sees a halpa tree dancing and himself 
dances in imitation of it. Rang, connects it with the context by 
supposing that the king describes the state of the tree in spring 
and thereby indirectly countermands the rainy season, —see 

com. ^ state of separation. —is explained 

in the com. —The repeller ( of other elephants ), the 

terror of his rivals. 

P. 145. —According to Rang, a particle indicative of 

aiispiciousness •, see com,, it is possible, however, that Rang, 
misreads for which may refer to the hhandaka. 

This is nearly a repetition of the preceding Sanskrit verse, 

^^-A particular kind of dance or song*, see com. 
The student will do well to pass over these technicalities. 

P. 146. —i’robably a part of the forest frequented 

by the Vidya dharas, —A gushing flow of tears. 

iTR?r—majestic like the sky. ft (sound being 

the special property of the sky); JTpr measure. —An exclama¬ 

tion to call attention, —Ra«g. takes it as loc. sing, of 
'charming’ qualifying —A kind of ray a. He 

approaches after repeating the verse in that raga, Br^rTiT &c.— 
—faltering in his steps, going unsteadily. Those lines again 
are entirely out of place. The context requires the words. fq*- 
^ ^0 follow immediately after I 
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P. 147, —Divisions of the song which he repeats in the 

Icahuhha raga, —anxious to learn the mode of walking. 

P. 14B. —kinds of dance, —the rustling 

sound of dry leaves; see, however, com., —is the perfect 

harmonious combination of dance and of vocal and instrumental 
music. See com. 

P. 149. —a particular posture of the body or gesture 

in dancing. See com. Hang.; he also reads ^ 

before &c. and takes it to mean see com.- 

Com.—all at once. &c.—The bees were attracted by the 

strong smell of the juice doiving down the elephant^s cheeks and 
were maddened by it. We must supply some such word a 9 >?TrT%* 
Mr. Pandit thinks that the lines may also be taken in connection 
with stanza 22. ^rnrfifqic^o and being taken as Voc. sings. 
But that does not appear to be correct; for the elephant mentioned 
in stanza 21. is not the same as the one spoken of here; the for¬ 
mer is ^ 11 qrf; while the latter is 

P. loO. —may mean ( 1 ) a particular position of the 

body or (2) a mode of recitation, as Rang, takes it. —a 

blow struck in sport; without exertion. This implies the great 
strengh of the elephant. —A kind of song to be recited 

with particular gestures &c. —Unwavering, steady in his 

purpose, —A hog, a boar. For the twofold meaning of the 
epithets, see com. —Hang, calls this 

P. P^^l. —This may be better taken with the 

whole being one compound word; or read for — 

A garland. —( Bit. W a deformed man ) certain 

beings with a human body and the head of a horse. They form a 
division of the demi-gods and are described as fond of singing 
in loud tones ( Kum. I. 1 ). and.^TFqT Mr. 

Pandit reads the third line he reads as 
Hero the river is regarded as identical with Urvas'i. — 

Voc. sing. 

P. 152. SI, 20, In his sudden frenzy the king fancies that he 
is standing on the shore of a sea (though really a riv:T). A strong 
easterly gale made the waters run fully into the whole bed and 
caused big waves to rise and strike against the banks. This 
caused the delusion, &c,—A dancer throws up his hands. 
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The sea does the same by tossing about its waves raised by the 
violent wind blowing from the east, —As the king is 

looking at the supposed sea he cannot refer to the clouds 
gathering overhead. So this may mean (1) limbs of azure 
colour or (2) limbs in the shape of the reflected clouds. 

^ ^ i a dancer ties 

to his feet little bells which make a jingling sound as he strikes 
the earth with his foot or feet in the course of his dance, and 
also decorates his body with saffron marks. This the ocean has 
in the form of the noisy flamingoes and Chakrawa ka birds and 
the safiron-coloured conch shells. Or this may mean—having 
the birds and conchshells for saffron marks. Mr. Pandit reads 
and finds it difficult to assign a meaning to 
If his reading be genuine may mran ‘sall'ron-colour¬ 
ed.^ &c.~Thi8 probably means wearing a garment of 

lotuses variegated with dark, in the form of sea monsters. 
A dancer also sometimes wears s mottled garment. 

—The sea is supposed to beat the time to its dance 
by means of the waves which dash against the shore at regular 
intervals. —dark-like or with the new clouds. The 

last line, however, does not seem to refer to the dancing sea but 
to be an independent description of cloudy sky, 

P. 153. —Majestic ( bright and extensive ) like the 

skyj see com. &o.—The king perhaps describes his own 

state here by means of an anyokti, —lore. Rang, proposes 

to read o^RTTf^fT: for his explanation, see com. The reading 
is, however, the best of all. —I 

shall take her away from the forest, —for the various 

interpretations see com. The stanza is spurious. Eldlidasa 
never uses such expressions. 

P. 154. 5 ^—The hair standing on end through the sensation 
of joy. —decorated, cau, with ^ to embellish, to 

decorate. swan means ^flight in the 

sky.' ^And homeward wings his joyous flight.' Wilson. 
#€^ 0 —Mr, Pandit remarks-the ^ in refers to the 

Vimana and not to the Hamsayma, 



APPENDIX 
No. 1. 

Griffith’s Translation of Rg. X. 95. 

1 Uo there, my consort ! Stay, thou fierce-souled lady, 
and lot us reason for a while together. Such thoughts as 
those of ours, while yet unspoken in days gone, by have 
nerer brought us comfort. 

2 What am I now to do with this thy saying I have gone 
from thee like the first of mornings. Purfiravas, return 
thou to thy dwelling; I, like the wind, am diillcult to capture. 

3 Like a shaft sent for glory from the (juiver, or swift steed 
winning cattle, winning hundreds, the lightning seemed 
to hash, as cowards planned it. The minstrels bleated like 
a lamb in trouble. 

4, Giving her husband^s father life and riches, from the 
near dwelling, when her lover craved her, she sought the 
home wherein she found her pleasure, accepting day and 
night her lord’s embraces. 

0 Thrice in the day didst thou embrace thy consort, though 
coldly she received thy fond caresses. To thy desires, Puru'- 
ravas, I yielded: so wast thou king, O hero of my body. 

(» The maids Sujfirin, Sreni, Sumna-4pi, Hradochakshu, 
Granthini, and Oharanyu,—these like red kine have 
hastened forth, the bright ones, and like milch-cows have 
lowed in emulation. 

7 While he was born the Dames sate down together, the 
Rivers with free kindness gave him nurture^ and then, 
Purfiravas, the gods increased ( strengthened ) thee for 
mighty battle, to destroy the Dasyus. 

8 When I, a mortal, wooed to mine embraces these heav¬ 
enly nymphs who laid aside their raiment, like timid does 
they fled from me in terror, like chariot horses when the 
car has touched them. 



9 When loving these immortal ones, the mortal hath converse 
with the nymphs as they allow him^ like swans they show 
the beauty of their bodies, like horses in their play they 
bite and nibble, 

10 She who flashed brilliant as the falling lightning brought mo 
delicious presents from the waters. Now from the flood be 
born a strong young hero I May Urras'i prolong her life 
for ever ! 

11 Thy birth hath made mo drink from earthly milch-kine: 
this power, Puru'ravas, hast thou vouchsafed mo. 1 know, 
and warned thee, on that day. Thou wouldst not hear me. 
What sayest thou, when naught avails thee r' 

12 When will the son be born and seek his father ; Mourner- 
like will he weep when first he knows him P Who shall divide 
the accordant wife and husband, while fire is shining with 
thy consorPs parents ? 

13 I will console him when his tears are falling! he shall not 
weep and cry for care that blesses. That which is thine, bet¬ 
ween us, will I send thee. Go home again, thou foolj thou 
hast not won me. 

14 Thy lover shall flee forth this day for ever, to seek, without 
return, the farthest distance. Then let his bod be in Destruc¬ 
tion’s bosom, and then let fierce rapacious wolves devour him. 

15 Nay, do not die, Puru'ravas ; nor perish: let not the evil- 
omened wolves devour thee. With women there can be no 
lasting friendship; hearts of hyenas are the hearts of women. 

16 When amid men in altered shape I sojourned, and through 
autumns spent the nights among them, I tasted once a day 
a drop of butter; and even now with that am I contented. 

17 I, her best love, call Urvas'i to meet mo, her who fills air and 
measures out the region. Let the gift brought by piety 
approach thee. Turn thou to me again: my heart is troubled. 

18 Thus speak these gods to thee, O son of Ila. As Death 
hath verily got thee for his subjec^t, thy sons shall serve the 
gods with their oblation, and thou, moreover, shalt rejoice 
in Svarga, ( As (Quoted by Prof. Arte ), 


No. II. 

METRES USED IN THE PI.AY, 

1, Verse in Sanskrt is regulated by quantity and not by 
accentas in English. A padya or stanza consists of four pa das 
or quarters. A p^ida is regulated by the number of syllables 
(3T^) or syllabic instants ( qfarr ). 

2. The vowels 3T> g-, 5|r, and ^ are short and the rest long. 

The quantity of a syllable is determined by the vowel it ends 

9 
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in. A syllable with a short rowel is called ^ or light, and one 
with a long vowel is called or heavy. 

3. But if a light syllable be followed by an Anuswara or 

Visarga or by a conjunct consonant the syllable is made heavy. 
A syllable at the end of a quarter may be short or long as the 
exigency of the metre requires it. ^ 3 * 

I cT«rr n 

4. A short syll, is marked as and a long one as.— The fol¬ 
lowing letters are symbols representing different triads ( ifuip ) 
of light and heavy syllables;— 

^ s T ~ cT — ^ ^ -^5 sf fT- 

q- ^ If represents a heavy syll. and ^ a light one. 

The following couplet will help the student in remembering 
the long and short syllables forming each Qaua— 

»TTfTr ^n% i *Hr g n 

5. The following are the metres occurring in this play, 

3ig?'5) 

smgmT, sTffgofr, 

ippgr, and arigf. 

Their definitions and schemes;— 

aTg|g—or S'loka is defined as— tt^jt <75 firg- 

15^ TO =g 'rrgFrt ng-. 11 in an Anusktubh the 

fifth syll, ought to be short and the sixth long in all quarters. 
The serenth should be short in the second and fourth quarters 
only. Other syllables are governed by no rule. 

I. 12, 13, Id, II. 4, 5, 15, 17. III. b, 11 , 18, 21. IV. <J, 14, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 27, 31, 40- V. 1, 3, 7, 12, 14, 20. 23, 24. 


tnre of f^o and nV I Sch. w tT <3T g g) forms 

siMwIlfW- 

I. 17. 11. V. 2, 6 . 

^ ^ t g wg qin^eri 

'POT 'Ti?! S^i II The first and the third quarters contain 

six matra't ( syllabic instants ) and the second and fourth eight 
each, followed by a ^irtrr and a short and a long syllable. See 
also Apte’s Dictionary. IV. 12. 

OT I The 

same as VaituUya with only a long syllable added at the end of 
each quarter, I, 15. 16. 

a particular kind of Vaita'li'ya ), g'J: 


^TOTr%- 


^ srnl rri Sch. of G.cT g 3T »r it IV. 3t 
T: II A mix 



Sch. ?T ^ ^ IT ( odd quarters ) 

^ ^ ^ X- (eren „ ) II. 22, 

=T4t ^ ! Sch. x(, f. 4. 8,^ or 

4. 4. 4.). 

or g W^^SftiTcT ^ I Sch. of G. gf g 

^ X, Vamsa St ha is a metre with twelve syllables for a foot. 

I. 5. 9. III. 12, 13. IV. 7, 37, 39. 

#^ivr-3T3t^ 1 5f^ ^ sf^jrr i 

Puspitagra is an Ardhasamavrttta t. e, one of which the first and 
third and the second and fourth feet are alike. The uneven 
feet have twelve syllables each and the ga7iaa ff jt I und the 
even ones have thirteen syllables each and the ganas ?f ^ ^ ^ 
followed by an extra long syllable. III. 3, 22. 

sr#f*ft—irff^oTHf^t | Sch. H er T n (3. 10.) 

I. 3, Foot-note. 

»T3M3;>Trf%°fr-WHr'snit ^ Sch. srisrn.(6.7.) 

IV. 33, 43. 

cTH'STr 3r»ft n: Sch. CT, *r, 5T, ST, n, >1, 

I. 3. II. 14, 1(5. HI. 19, 20 IV. 6, 11, 15. V. 9, 16, 16, 19, 

»nfe#r—^prtr«TcT3%’T i Soh. qr, it, it, fr. 

II. 6. IV. 10. 13, 22, V. 17, 21, 22. 

STTfiTcfr ^QTTfiTitsf f«:fl 5^= I Sch. vrT TT ST TT iT n 
(8. 9.) II. 11. 

»TT:fr?T«Rn—»F?rgFr'fTT 'srcrFw'TS'iii^iTf ' ®ch. it, *?, h, 

fT, tT, IT, IT. (4 6 7.). 

I. 7. II. 1. Ill, 1. IV. 4. 

iTinTTriTc?! If: HT^Rofr I Soh. it, if, iT, TT, IT, 
5j,jr.(6. 11.) IV. 28, 34. 

5^^—iTTrWtTrgr iriirstff^ffrufr ttctt i Sch. qr, tt, it, t> tt, c?, it. 

(6. 4. 7. ) II. 10. III. 10. IV. 1, 20. V. 18. 

a;«ris%ifrt >T: ^ ¥fTf[iTT:^Tlt^f^^ir3-fTJ3;i 

Sch. q, Tf, Sf, TT, cT, TT, >1. ( 12. 7). 

I. 1, 4. 8, II. 7, 20, 23. III. 2,15. IV, 2, 25, 38. 

3TT?ir—Thifl belongs to the claae of metres regulated by the 
number of matras or syllabic instants. 

i» 

The first and third quarters contain 12 miltr^s or syllabic in¬ 
stants the second 18 and the fourth 15. This can be easily- 
recognised. 

The numerical figures indicate the ceesura or p.uise. 
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NO. III. 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
1865. 

I. To what class of dramatic writings does the Vikramorfas'iya 
belong ? Mention the peculiarities of the class and of the sub¬ 
division in which it is found. II. On what natural phenomena 
are the legends of the Vikramorras'iya founded ? III. Give a 
brief out-lino of that play. IV. Give a list of the works of Kali¬ 
dasa. V. Translate into English:—The whole passage from 

p. 69. VI. Give the contents of the 2nd Act and the Vishkam- 
bhaka of the 8rd. VII. What is a Trotaka^ what Viskkaamh- 
haka and what P raves aka ? 

1868. 

I. Translate into English:—( 1,2 86. 

to I p 37. ( 3 ) ^ &C. p. 133. ( 4 ) 

passage following to 

I p. 107. How does the echo in this last passage lead 
the king to exclaim ? H. Name and define 

the species of dramatic composition to which, according to the 
Native critics, Vikramorvas'iya belongs. What minor incidents 
in this play resemble those in 8'akuntala ? HI, Explain the 
following giving the context in each case:—(a) btu ^rf^¥T 

I (^) i m\ ^ 

fqorr • (^) .rrrf^: 

i p. (^) &;c. II. 2, p. 58. What do 

you know of this Bharata ? Name the Rasas alluded to here. 
What is the usual number and which is or are omitted here ! 
IV. Give about S epithets of the God of Lore you may hare 
mot wi^h in Sanskrit works and explain their propriety. V. (o ) 

=EgTm I 3Tlr?fir^5f^ i h 

Tr#! ^ i in what 

poem do these lines occur ? Quote the stanzas from the Vikra¬ 
morvas'iya which contain the same ideas as these lines. 

1873. 

I. Translate into English the following:—(1) 

&c. p 88. (2) &c. p. 97. (3) arw 

*prH:Hr \ Rr & 0 , IV. 38. II. Give the 

' ^Uiofeacbof the above verses. Dissolve the compounds 
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?TR5T»^f^rirf&R^'inr'ftT,^rT^ WEifr'R^nmr: 

and Sf^rsr^nf'Tsn'tWr, and state to which class each of them be- 
longs. Giye the meaning and explain the etymological formation 
of3Trrrq'5r,?rr%^,rr^^ ^R^rr, 

and Explain and illustrate the use of III. Explain 

the meaning and context of the following passages. ( 1 ) 

p. 6G. 1.11 p. 97. i. 6.. 

(3)srg?Tr?:*nif5.p. joI; (4) &c.’ 

p. 10?. 1. 3; (6) &c. V. 12; (6) p. p. 121, 122, 11. 6-7. 

1878 

I. Translate into English;—(1) p 76. The whole passage from 

rr^rr—T^r^cj7ar*arf?nTrHs: i.to the end of si. ii, 

p. 77. Write a note on ir^ in | What is the object of 

in OhitralekhA’s speech, ( 2 )3T?r^'7^ ?T*ir firin': &c. p. 07. 
(3) &C. p. 104. Write a note on 

the double use of ^ in the above two passages. II. Explain in 
Sanskrit prose the following g &c. IV. 12. III. Explain 

the allusions in the following;—(o) 

rim^ I (Ij) i (c) firm 

mw 5^«JT IIV. Explain the following words:- 

?mrr^ jrfmm^fr: (p. 65); fi^carnEfrg p. co; ^fr 
( P 65 .); : 5?«fP?TT«I ( p. 63.)., ?TgwTm%s; fTSW- 

f¥»T3m r 5fST: ( p- 68. ); !rf 2 nt 5 r: ( ^TTlTlf- 

?trt: PwOi f^: Tf »T«rtm; (3'?mr^r); f^Tmmwrnsrnrr =^rfT^- 
mr ggfmmwjsm'r Firm»T^TiTr':*n V. Criticise the 

manner in which Puru'ravas reconciles Ans'inari to his making 
love to Drvas'i. 

1882. 

I. Tranlate into English:—(o) The passage from^faiT—rr*lTWr- 
^nrfirf^ (p. 60 ) to f^'wfffr (p. 50), except 

.{ 1 ) Dissolve and name the compounds 

S^^'T^^’T'Trj »lFfr:fa%Jr- (2) if the readings in the fourth and 
sixth lines (soil. &c. 3T5iT??fr: &c. ) do not yield a good 

sense, mention others that you may know. Give reasons. ( A ) 
ftmTr''irR?T" tT*ir^ fSif {P-^6). Name the metre. Say why it 
will be improper to read % instead of in the last line. II. 
Give notes on the following words and expressions;—aTTf- 
f%srr, srmrf^, f%^»Tnf. m. Explain, giving the 

context, the following:—(o) 3Tf*T^lfr I ST- 

«rm i (P) m^an^*f5frr«nms i ^ 

iT?r?r# > (c)^^5^'Tr5=?r)rrtmtrt^^ i srff 
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I f^sTo—^ 

fift% I arngit ?Tr^€3TRr*mf i (0 w arf^ m 

sr f^g r ^ ^l srr^frtrf^r: l IV. What is the meaning 

of the title Vikramorvas iya ] What are the sources from which 
K&lidrifla draws his materials of Vikramorras'iya ? Which por¬ 
tion of the dramatic plot is the creation of the poet ? V. Note 
briefly the resemblances in ideas occurring in S akuntala and 
Vikramoryas'iya. 

1887. 

Translate into English:—(a) ipfj* ^ &c. (p. 25 ), What is 

there in the first half that corresponds to <3ftr5^r?rni; 
second half? (h) . 

v.L)^ (P. 46). (c) 3T?^tT!Tf^tTIW: &c. p. 70. Explain 
clearly the force of grfq. Is a satisfactory reading r' ( d ) 
'THT P. 1^7, both as a. question by and answer to 
the king, II. (a) Was the S uryopasthana of king Pur'uraras 
mentioned in the first act of the Vikramorra'iya Nitya or a 
Naimittika Vidhi ? Give reasons for your answer, (h) What is 
the allusion in ^*TRnTRl^1ff%’srr ; (r) What is 

generally believed to be the situation of ? Is this 

one with the captial city of Puru'ravas as described in the play ? 
Illustrate your answer with quotations, ( d ) What things are dis- 
closed by the play which lead one to the conclusion that the cel¬ 
estial heroine was not jealous, and recognised the superiority of 
the earthly heroine P HI. (a) Criticise the forma and construoton 
in the words underlined :—m 
stfftHrRr; st wi rrr’TPTf ^ 5 ?: i ir^r^qiTfirgi7»frT ^ RT^»TPryy 

^ fW’T ^ ^Jt)ffr3irn(&)Explain the grammatical forma 
g^o2TFRR'Tr,^’^»t:,nr»T5rRn’. IV, Explain fully:—fTPfr?yl% 
tt ?wr 

cr^ ST ^ET^RTn-sTs^f^gsi;; sTTriF ^Trr; r?v?T=?rr>-^r^ ffTT^Ti • 

isao 

I. Describe briefly the character of the hero of Vikramorva- 
s'lya and compare it with that of the hero of S'akuntala. Make a 
note on the word Vikramorvaa'iya. II, Translate into Eng.;-(1) 
f «rRr (P- ^7 ). Compare the readings—for 

*I«rr for (third line ); for and for ^r. ( 2 ) 
to the end of al. 2. p‘ 68. (3) Parae the word* rrfnrnr:> j?T- 
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m. Explain the fol- 
lowing stating the context in each case and noting any granama- 
tical peculiarity or other important features— {a) 5^ 

^ I (p) 3n=? m i (c) ^ ^- 

nrt i (d) i («) ^ 

3T?rr3ii?Tr5Th^f^jcrraw; i (/) 

fJrw: I IV. Quote the words, if possible, or gire the sub¬ 

stance ( in Sanskrit ) of the description of any two of (1) The 
lineage of the king. (2) The likeness of the creeper and Uryas'i*, 
(4) The noontide at the palace; ( 5 ) The evening at the palace. 

1895 

I. Eelate the story of and as given in the 

rurfuias and quote or gire the substance of the Vedic verses on 
which the story is supposed to be based. II. Translate into 
English:—(«) % &c. p. 84. (b) 

&c. p. 104 (c) fnrifar f^r &c. p. ii3. ^ f| 

&c. p. 134, Name and dissolve the compounds 
underlined, namely ffHTt, 

m. Explain fully the following: — 

(o) :s[ jm! (b) ?r 

?rf*rr: s^^rr i h m i («) 

xTSf^rr h qfrgf® i (d) h 3 *^^5r- 

’rrenwr^T#: i («) ’Emrrrntsjigwifr: sp>nT; and tii® second 

Jine. (/) w5 iwt i (y) 55^1% anf»i?r: 

(^) ¥»T?nT/7 TtWpr’iT^RTT ^^?<Ta^Rfir- 

f|«T srPnrrrff (0 pnrrfr'hf^JTr^i srwfr 

1 O) III. 21. IV To what does the king 

liken the course of lore when it meets with impediments and 
the face of UrTas'i brightened by the lustre of the Sangamaniya 
jewel ? 

1399 

I. Translate into English:—(o) 3n?fNir??Tf?!TI%Ho H.l (b) 
Sr^^fuil f? in. 2. (c) iv. 43. ii. 

Why is this play called Vikramorras'iya ? Discuss the propriety 
of the first word in the compound. III. («) Derive and give 
the meaning of:—S^f^ar (b) Write 
a grammatical note on:—( c) State what you know of:— 
IV What constructions may be used with irr, 
and ? With what words may the infinitive be 

compounded ? V. Give the substance of the third Act, VI. 
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